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DRY D E N. 


OF the great poet whofe life I am about 
to delineate, the curiofity which his 
reputation muft excite will require a dif- 
play more ample than can now be given. 
His contemporaries^ however they reve- 
renced his genius, left his life unwritten ; 
and nothing therefore can be known beyond 
what cafual mention and uncertain tradi- 
tion have fupplied. 

JOHN DRYDEN was born Auguft 9, 
1 63 1, at Aldwinkle near Oundle, the fon of 
Erafmus Dryden of Tichmerih ; who was 
the third fon of Sir Erafmus Dryden, Ba- 
ronet, of Canons Afliby, All thefe places 
are in N orthamptonftiire ; -but the original 
flock of the faraily was in the county of 
. Huntingdon, 

He is reported, by his laft biographer. 
Derrick, to have inherited from his father 
an eftate of two hundred a year, and to 
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« 

have been bred, asSv^s faid, an' Anabaptift* 
For either of thefe particulars no authority 
is given. Such a fortune ought to have fo- 
cured him from that poverty which feems 
always to have dpprefled him ; or, if he 
had wafted it, to have made hitn afhamed 
of publifhing his necefiitics. But thorugh 
he had many enemies, who undoubtedly 
examined his life with a fcri^iny fufficiently 
malicious, I do not remember that he is 
ever charged with wafte of his patrimony. 
He was indeed fometimes reproached for 
his firft religion. I am therrfore inclined 
to believe that Derrick's intelligence was 
partly true, and partly erroneous. 

From Weftminfter School, where he was 
inftru6led as one of the king's fcholars by 
Dr. Bufby, whom he long after continued 
to reverence, he was in 1650 elefted to 
one of the Weftminfter fcholarfhips at 
Cambridge*. 

Of his fchool performances has appeared 
only a poem on the death of Lord Haftings, 
compofed with great ambition of fuch con- 
ceits as, riotwithftanding the reformation 

* FTc went off to Trinity College, and was admi te 1 to a 
Bachelor's Degree in 1653. H. 
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^gWttibj?: 'Wa-Uar and Denham, the exam 
phsS^Qowhy ftrll kept in reputation. Lord 
Haftiugs tiied of the fmall«pox; and his 
pbetihasimadet)f the puftules firft rofebuds, 
^d then gems ; at laft exalts them into 
/ftars ; ^and fays, 

:_ No comiet need foretell his change drew on, 
/[:>Whore cocpfo might. feom a conftellation. 

' b At the univerfity he docs not appear to 
-ha^e %€ien eager of poetical diftin6tion, or 
Ico have lavifhed his early wit either on fic- 
titious fubjeSs or public occafions. He pro- 
I irably coiifitkred, that he, who propofed to 
be ah liuthor, ought fitft td be a ftudent. 
He obtaiiiedff ^wfeatever was the reafon, no 
■fcUoWihip iijirthc Colkge* Why he was 
fexcludfed e^ndt nowbe known, and it is 
vain to^guefs ; had he thought himfelf in- 
jured, he knew how to complain. In the 
life of Plutarch he mentions his education 
in the College with gratitude ; but, in a 
prologue at Oxford, he has thefc lines : . 

Oxford'to him a dearer name Ihall be 

Than his own mother-univcriity ; 

Thebes did his rude, unknowing youth engage • 

He choofes Athens in his riper age. 
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It was not till the death of Cromwell, in 
1658, that he bccam6 a public candidate for 
fame, by publifliing Heroic Stanzas on tbt 
late Lord Protestor \ which, compared with 
the verfes of Sprat and Waller on the fame 
occafion, were fufEcient to raife great ex-* 
pedlations of the rifmg poet* 

When the king was reflored, Dryden^ 
like the other panegyrifts of ufnrpation, 
rhanged his opinion, or his profeffion, and 
publilhed Astrea Redvx ; a Poem on the 
happy Rejioration and Return of his mojifa* 
cred Majejiy King Charles the Second. 

The reproach of inconftancy was, on 
this occafion, fliared with fuch numbers^ 
that it produced neither hatred nor dif- 
grace ! if he changed, he changed with the 
nation/ It was, however, not totally for- 
gotten when his reputation raifed him ene* 
mies. 

The fame year he praifed the new king 
in a fecond poem on his reftoration* In the 
AsTREA was the line, 

An hovvid Jiillnefs firft invades the ear^ 
And in that filence wc a tcaipeft fear— 

for which he was perfccuted with perpetual 
ridicule, perhaps with more than was de* 

fervcd. 
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^ryed. Silence is. . indeed mere privation ; 
afid, fo confidered, cannot invade \ but 
privation like wife certainly is darknefs^ and 
probably cold\ yet poetry has never been 
refufed the right of afcribing efFe6ts or 
agency to thetn as to pofitive powers. No 
man fcruples to fay that darknefs hinders 
him from \m work ; or that cold has killed 
the plants* Death is alfo privation; yet 
who has made anydifficulty of affigning to 
Death a dart and the power of ftriking ? 

In fettling the order of his works there 
is fome difficulty; for, cvea when they 
are important enough to be formally of- 
fereji to a patron, he does not commonly 
date his dedication ; the time of writing and 
publifhing is not always the fame ; nor can 
the firft editions be eafily found, if even 
from them could be obtained the necelTary 
information. 

The time at which his firft play was ex- 
hibited is not certainly known, becaufe it 
was not printed till it was fome years after- 
wards altered and revived; but fmcc the 
plays are faid to be printed in the order in 
which they were written, from the dates of 
fome, thofe of others may be inferred ; and 
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thus it may be collefled, that in 1665, iri 
the thirty.fecohd year of his life, he com- 
menced a writer for the ftage ; compelled 
undoubtedly by ncceflity, for he appears 
never to have loved that exercife of his ge- 
nius, or to have much pleafed himfelf with 
his own dramas. 

Of the ftage, when he had once invaded 
it, he kept pofTeflion for many years ; not 
indeed without the competition of rivals 
who fometimes prevailed, or the cenfure of 
criticks, which was often poignant and of- 
ten juft ; but with fuch a degree of repu- 
tation as made him at leaft fccure of being 
heard, whatever might be the final deter- 
mination of the publick. 

His firft piece was a comedy called the 
Wild Gallant. He began with no happy 
auguries ; for his performance was fo much 
difapproved, that he was compelled to re- 
call it, and change it from its imperfedt 
ftate to the form in which it now appears, 
and which is yet fufficiently defective to 
vindicate the criticks. 

1 wifh that there v^^ere no neceflity of fol- 
lowing the progrefs of his theatrical f^ne, 
or tracing the meanders of his mind through 

the 
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the whole feries of his dramatic perform- 
ances; it will be fit, however, to enume- 
rate them, and to take efpecial notice of 
thofe that are diftinguifhed by any peculi- 
arity, intrinfick or concomitant; for the 
compofition and fate of eight- and- twenty 
dramas include too much of a poetical life 
to be omitted. 

In 1664 he publifhed the Rival Ladies y 
which he dedicated to the Earl of Orrery, a 
man of high reputation both as a writer and 
a ftatefman. In this play he mede his cfTay 
of dramatick rhyrfie, which he defends in 
.his dedication, with fufficient certainty of 
. a favourable hearing ; for Orrery was him- 
, felf a writer of rhyming tragedies. 

He then joined with Sir Robert Howard 
.in tho Indian ^een^ a tragedy in rhyme. 
The parts which either of them wrote are 
not diftinguifhed. 

The Indian Emperor was publi^e4 iii 
1667. ^^ ^^ ^ tragedy in rhyme, intended 
for a fequel |:o Howard^ Indian Slueen. Of 
thig connexion notice was given to the au- 
dience by printed bills, diftributed at the 
door ; an expedient fuppofed to be ridiculed 
; in the Rehearfal^ when Bayes tells how ma- 
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ny reams he has printed, to inftill into the 
audience feme conception of his plot. 

In this play is the defcription of Night, 
which Ry?ner has made famousby preferring 
it to thofe of all other poets. 

The praftice of making tragedies in 
rhyme was introduced foon after the Re- 
ftoration, as it feems by the Earl of Orrery, 
in compliance with the opinion of Charles 
the Second, wha had formed his tafte by 
the French theatre ; and Dry den, who 
wrote, and made no difficulty of declaring 
that he wrote only to pleafc, and who per- 
haps knew that by his dexterity of verfifi- 
• cation he w^as more likely to excel others in 
rhym.e than without it, very readily adop- 
ted his mailer's preference. He therefore 
made rhyming tragedies, till, by the pre- 
valence of manifeft propriety, he feems to 
haye grown afhamed of making them any 
lohger. 

To this play is prefixed a very vehement 
defence of dramatic rhyme, in confutation 
of the preface to the' Du^e of henna ^ m 
whith Sir Robett Howard had cenfured it. 
- In 1667 he publiihcd Annus Mirnbllh^ 
the Tear oflVonders^ which may be eitcemed 
one of his moft elaborate works. 

It 
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It is addrefled to Sir Robert Howard by 
a letter, which is not properly a dedica* 
tion ; and, writing to a poet, he has in- 
terfperfed many critical obfervations, of 
which fome are common, and fome per- 
haps ventured without much confideration. 
He began, even now, to exercife the do- 
mination of confcious genius, by recom- 
mending his own performance : " I am fa- 

* tisfied that as the Prince and General 
' [Rupert and Monk] are incomparably the 
'beft lubjefts I ever had, fo what I have 

* written on them is much better than what 
^ I have performed on any other. As I 
' have endeavoured to adorn my poem 
' with noble thoughts, fo much more tQ 

* exprefs thofe thoughts with elocution/* 
It is written in quatrains, or heroic ftart- 

zas of four lines ; a meafure which he had 
learned from the Gondibert of Davenant, 
and which he then thought the mofl: majef- 
tick that the Englifh language affords. Of 
this ftanza he mentions the incumbrances, 
encreafed as they were by the exaftnefs 
which the age required. It was, through- 
out his life, very much his cuftom to re- 
commend his works,' by reprefentation of 

the 
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^^^^^fficulties that he had encountered^ 

without appearing to havefufficiently con- 

iidered, that where there is no difficulty 

there is no praife. 

There feems to be, in the condu6l of Sir 
Robert Howard and Dryden towards each 
other, fomething that is not now eafily to 
be explained. Dryden, in his dedication to 
the Earl of Orrery, had defended drama- 
tic, rhyme ; and Howard, in the preface to a 

'^olle'dtion of plays, had cenfured his opi- 

t^ipn. Dryden vindicated himfelf in his 
JDialogue on Dramatick Poetry ; Howard, in 
his preface to the Duke of Lerma^ animad- 

.verted on the Vindication ; and, Dryden, 
in a preface to the Indian Emperor^ replied 
to the Animadverfions with great afperity, 

,and almoft with contumely. The dedica- 
tion to this play is dated the year in which 
the Annus Mirabilis was publiihed. Here 

. . appears a ftr^nge inconfiftency ; but Lang- 
baioe affords fpme help, by relating that 

, the anfwer to Howard was not publilhed in 
the firft edition of the play, but was added 

. >vhen it was afterwards reprinted ; . and as the 
I)uke ofherma did not appear till 1668, the 
fjai^^ryear in which th^ Dialogue was pub- 

lifhed. 
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liftied, there was time enough for eritnity 
to grow up between authors, who, writing 
both for the theatre, were nati»aily rivals; 
He was now fo much difthi'^jLififeed, that 
in 1668 he fucceeded Sir William Dave- 
jiant as poet-laureat. The'falary of the 
laur^at had been raifed in favour of Jon- 
fon, by Charles the Firit, from an hundred 
marks to one hundred pounds a year, and 
a tierce of wine ; a revenue in thofe days 
not inadequate to the conveniences of life. 
The fame year he publifhed his Eflay on 
Dramatick Poetry, an elegant and inftruc- 
tive dialogue, in which we are told by- 
Prior, that the principal charafter is meant 
to reprefent the duke of Dorfet. This work 
feems to have given Addifon a model for his 
Dialogues upon Medals. 

Secret Love^ or the Maiden ^een (1668), 
is a tragi-comedy. In the preface he dif- 
cufles a curious queftion, whether a poet 
can judge well of his own produ6lions ? and 
determines very juftly, that, of the plan 
and difpofition, and all that can b# teduced 
to principles of fcience, th6 author may de- 
pend upon his own opinion ; but that, in 
thofe parts where fancy predominates, felf- 

love 
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loy^^may eafily deceive. He might have 
obfcrved, that what is good only becaufe 
it plcafes, cannot be pronounced good till 
it has been found to plcafe. 

Sir Martin Marr^all (1668) is a comedy, 
publillied without preface or dedication, 
and at firft without the name of the author* 
Langbaine charges it, like moft of the reft, 
with plagiarifm ; and obferves, that the . 
fong'is tranflated from Voiture, allowing 
however that both the fenie and meafure are 
€xa<5lly obferved. 

The Tempeji (1670) is an alteration of 
Shakfpeare's play, madeby Dryden in con- 
.jun6lion with Davenant, " whom/' fays 
he, " I found of fo ^ick a fancy, that no- 
^* thing was propofed to him in which he 
^' could not fuddenly produce a thought 
" extremely pleafant and furprifmg ; and 
^* thofe firft thoughts of his, contrary to 
*^ the Latin proverb, were not always the 
*' leaft happy, and as his fancy was quick, 
•* lb iikewife were the produ6ls of it remote 
*** and new. He borrowed not of any other, 
*' and his imaginations were fuch as could 
** not eafily enter into any other man/' 

The 
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The efFeiSt produced by the conjuntSVion 
of thefe two powerful minds was^ that to 
Shakfpeare's monfter Caliban is added a 
lifter-monfter Sycorax ; and a woman, who, 
in the original play, had never feen a man, 
is in this brought acquainted with a man 
that had never feen a woman. 

About this time, in 1673, Drydenfeems 
to have had his quiet much difturbed by the 
fuccefs of the Emprefs of Morocco ^ a tragedy 
written in rhyme by Elkanah Settle ; which 
was fo much applauded, as to make him 
think his fupremacy of reputation in fome 
danger. Settle had not only been profpe- 
rous on the fiage, but, in the confidence of 

N 

fuccefs, had publifhed his play, with fculp- 
tures and a preface of defiance. Here was 
one offence added to another ; and for the 
laft blaft of inflammation, it was a6ted at 
Whitehall by the court-ladies. 

Dryden could not now reprefs thofe 
emotions, which he called indignation, and 
others jealoufy ; but wrote upon the play 
and the dedication fuch criticifm as malig- 
nant impatience could pour out in hafte* 

Of Settle he gives this charafter : ^' He*s 
•* an animal of a moft deplored underftan- 

*' ding, 
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f^lddngp^^Wfithoot coaverfation^ rr , His (b&ftg; 
f Ms ill a, twilight of fenfe, and foine gliiirrt>- 
*^'iOieriag of thought, which h6;Can never 
** fafliion into wit or Englifh.tj'^is ftyle is 
•' boifterous and rough-hewn, his rhym6 
*^ incorrigibly lewd^ and his numbers per* 
*' petually harfh and ill-founding. The 
" little talent which he has, is fancy. He 
*' fometimes labours with a thought ; but, 
** with the pudder he makes to bring it in- 
** ft> the world, 'tis commonly ftill-born j 
*''fo that for want of learning and elocuti- 
** tion, he will never be able to exprefs any 
•* thing either naturally or juftly !*^ 

This is not very decent ; yet this is one 
of the pages in. which criticifm prevails 
over brutal fury. He proceeds : " He has 
*' a heavy hand at fools, and a great feli- 
" city in writing nonfenfe for them. Fools 
. " they will be in.fpite of him. His King, 
•* his two Emprefles, his villain, and his 
** fub-villain, nay his hero, have all a cer* 
** tain natural call of the father — their folly 
•* was born and bred in them, and fome- 
** thing of the Elkanah will be vifible.'* 

This is Dryden's general declamation : 
I will not withhold from the jreader a par- 
ticular 
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ticolar ieraark. Having gone throogbithe 
firft aft, he fays, " To odndudQ this aft 

with the moft rumbling piece of nonfenfe 

fpokenyet,'* 

•* To flattering lightning our feign'd fmiles con- 

*^ formy 
*^ Which back'd with thunder do but gild at 

*^ fiorm. 

^' Conform afmile to lightnings make ^fmile 
** imitate //]g-i&/«/)i^^, and pattering lig&tmng: 
** lightning fure is a t threatening thing, 
** And this lightning muft gilJ a^ fiorm. 
"Now if I muft conform by fniUes to 
" lightning, then my fmiles mull gild a 
" ftorm too : to gild viiXh fmiles is a new 
" invention of gilding. And gild a ftorm 
** by being backed with thunder. Thunder 
*' is a part of the ftorm ; fo one part of the 
*« ftorm muft help to gild another part, 
" and help by backing j as if a man would 
/' gild a thing the better for being backed, 
" or having a load upon his back. So that 
*' here is gilding by conforming ^ fmilingy 
*• lightnings backings and thundering. The 
*' whole is as if I Ihould fay thus : I will 
* ^ make my counterfeit fmiles look like ,a 

. *' flattering 
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** flattering ftone-horfe, whith being bac- 
^* ked with a trooper, does but gild the 
^* battle. I am miftaken if nonfenfe is not 
** here pretty thick fown, Sare the poet 
** writ thefe two lines aboafd fome fmack 
*' in a ftorm, and, being fea-fick, fpewed 
** up a good lump of clotted nonfenfe at; 
" once.'* 

Here is perhaps a fufEcient fpecimen ; 
but as the pamphlet, though Dryden's, 
has never been thought worthy of republi- 
cation, and is not eafily to be found, it 
may gratiiy curiofity to quote it more 
largely. 

Whene'er ihe bleeds. 
He no feverer a damnation needs. 
That dares pronounce the fcntence of her death. 
Than the infedtion that attends that breath. 

** T/jat attends that breath. — ^The poet is at 
•* breath again ; breath . can never 'fcape 
** him; and here he brings in a breath that 
*' muft be tnfeSitous wiXh pronouncing a kn-- 
** tence ; and this fentence is not to be pro- 
** nounced till the condemned party bleeds ; 
*^ that is, fhe muft be executed firft, and 
*• fentenced after ; and the pronouncing of 
** this fentence will be infedlious ; that is, 

*' others 
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others will catch the difeafe of that fen- 
tence, and this infe6iing of others will 
torment a man's feif. The whole is thus ; 
whenjhe bleeds^ thou needeji no greater hell 
or torment to thy f elf than infeBing of others 
by pronouncing afentence upon her. What 
hodge-podge does he make here ! Never 
was Dutch grout fuch clogging, thick, 
indigeftible ftufF. But this is but a tafto 
to (lay the ftomach ; we ftiall have a 
more plentiful mefs prefently. 
" Now to difti up the poet's broth, that 
** I promifed : 

For when we're dead^ and our freed fouls en- 
large, , 
Of nature's groffcr burden we're difcharg'd. 
Then gently, as a happy lover's figh, 
Like wandering meteors through the air we'll fly, 
And in our airy walk, as fubtle gucfts. 
We'll deal into our cruel fathers' breads, 
There read their fouls^ and track each pafiion's 

fphere. 
See how Revenge moves there. Ambition here j 
And in their orbs view the dark charadters 
Of fiegcs, ruins, murders, blood and wars. 
We'll blot out all ttfofe hideous draughts, and 
write ' ' . ' 

Pure and -white forms j then with a radiant light 
Yoi II. C Their 
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Their breads encircle, till their paffions be 
Gentle as nature in its infancy : 
Till, fofteny by our charms, their furies ceafe. 
And their revenge refolves into a peace. 
Thus by our death their quarrel ends. 
Whom, living we made foes, dead we'll make 
friends. 



/ • 

** If this be not a very liberal mefs, I v^^ill 
*' refer myfelf to the ftomach of any mo- 
** derate gueft. And a rare mefs it is, far 
** excelling any Weftminfter white-broth. 
** It is a kind of gibblet porridge, made of 
" the gibblets of a couple of young geefc^ 
*' ftodged full of meteors J orbs^ fpheres, 
*' tracks hideous draughts^ dark charaBers^ 
** white forms ^ ,and radiant lights^ defigned 
*' not only to pleafe appetite, and indulge 
" luxury ; but it is alfo phyfical, being an 
** approved medicine to purge choler : for 
*^ it is propounded by Morena, as a receipt 
^* to cure their-fathers of their choleric hu- 
*^ mours : and, were it written in charac- 
*' ters as barbarous as the words, might 
*' very well pafs for a do6tor's bill. To 
*' conclude, it is porridge, 'tis a, receipt, 
J' 'tis a pig with a pudding in the belly, 
" 'tis I know not what; for, certainly, 
4. *' never 
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^* never any one that pretended to write 
*^ fenfc had the imptidejiice before to put 
" fuch ftuff as this into the mouths of 
" thofe that were to fpeak it before an au- 
** dience, whom he did not take to be ail 
*' fools ; and after that to print it too, and 
*^ expofe it to the examination of the 
*' world. But let us fee what we can make 
<* of this fluff: 

For when* we're dead, and our freed fouls en- 
larg*d ■ 

^^ Here he tells us what it is to be dead; it 
*' is to hate our freed fouls fet f rye. Now if 
** to have a foul fet free, is to be dead ; then 
*' to have 2l freed foiil fet free, is to have a 
" dead man die. 

Then gentle, as a happy lover's figh— 

" They two like on^Jigh^ and that oncjigh 
•" like two wandering meteors, 

— Shall fly through the air^ — • 

*' That is, they fhall inount above like fall- 
'" ing flars, or elfe they fhall fkip like two 
*' jacks with lanthorns, or Will Vith a 
^' wifp., and Madge with a candle/* 

And in their airy walkjieal into their cruel 
fathers^ breajls^ Ukefubtle guefis. So ** that 

C 3 " theij- 
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" thtir fathers^ breajis vaxx^iht in an airy 
" walk^ an airy walk oiz. filer. And there 
*^ they zvlll read their fouls ^ and track the 
^^ fpheres of their pajjions. That is, thefe 
" walking fliers, Jackwithalanthorn, &c. 
*' will put on his fpeftaciies, and fall a rea-- 
" ding fouls J and put on his pumps and fall 
*' a tracking offpheres: fo that he will read 
" and run, walk and fly, at the fame time ! 
*' Oh ! Nimble Jack ! Then be will fee, 
* ^ how revenge here, how ambition there^ ^ ■ 
** The birds will hop about. And then view 
*' the dark characters of fieges, ruins ^ mur^ 
** ders^ blood, and wars, in their orbs : T'rack 
** the charaBers to their forms ! Oh I rare 
" fport for Jack ! Never was place fo 
** full of game as thefe breafts ! You can* 
*' not ftir, but flufli a fphere, ftart a cha* 
" rafter, or unkennel an orb !" 

Settle's is faid to have been the firft play 
embellifhed with fculptures ; thofe orna- 
ments feem to have given poor Dryden 
great difturbance. He tries however to 
' cafe his pain, by venting his malice in a 
parody. 

** The poet has not only been fo impni- 
" dent to expofe all this ftufl^, but fo arro- 

" gant' 
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*^ gant to defend it with an cpiftle ; like a 
" fancy booth-keeper, that, when he had 
♦* put a cheat upon the people, would 
** wrangle and fight with any that would 
** not like it, or would offer to difcover it ; 
** for which arrogance our poet receives 
" this correction ; and, to jerk him a lit- 
" tie the fharper, I will npt tranfpofe his 
** verfe, but by the help of his own words 
^* tranfnonfenfe fenfe, that, by the fluff, 
♦^ people may judge the better what his is ; 

^* Great Boy, thy tragedy and fculptures'donc 
• ** From prefs, and plates in fleets do homeward 

" come ; 
** And in ridiculous and humble pride, 
** Their courfe in ballad-fingers' bafkets guidcj 
*' Whofe greafy twigs do all new beauties take, 
^* From the gay ftows thy dainty fculptures 
*^ make. 
. " Thy lines a mefs of rhyming nonfenfe yield, 
<* A fenfelefs tale, with flattering fuftian fiird. 
^* No grain of fenfe does in our line appear, 
" Thy words big bulks of boiftcrous bombafl; 

** bear, 
*«With noifc they move, and from players 

** mouths rebound, 
^* When their tongues dance to thy words empty 

^^ found. 

C 3 « By 
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*' By thee infpir'd the rumbling verfes roll, 
" As if that rhyme and bombaft lent a foul : 
*' And with that foul they feem taught duty toOf* 
" To huffing words does humble nonfenfe bow, 
** As if it would thy wprthlefs worth enhance, 
*^ To th' lowed rank of fops thy praifc advauce; 
•* To whom, by inftinft, all thy fluff is dear; . 
" Their loud claps echo'to the theatre. 
•* From breaths thy fools thy commendation 

** fpreads, 
" Fame fings of praife with mouths of logger- 

** heads. 
** With noife and laughing each thy fuftian 

' ** greets, 

** *Tis clapt by quires of empty-headed cits, 
** Who have their tribute fent, and homage 

*^ given, 
*^ As men in whifpers fend loud noife to heaven, 

^ Thus I have daubed him with his own 
" puddle ; and now we are come from 
*^ aboard his dancing, mafking, rebound^ 
*' ing, breathing fleet ; and, as if we had 
" landed at Gotham, we meet nothing but 
^' fools and nonfenfe." 

Such was the. criticifm to which the ge- 
nius of Dry den could, be reduced, between 
rage and terijour ; rage with little provoca- 
tion, and terrour with little danger. To 

fee 
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fee the highefi minds thus levelled with tjie 
meaneft, may produce iome folace to the 
confcioufnefs of weaknefs, and fome morti- 
fication to the pride of wifdom. But let it 
he remembered, that minds are not level- 
led in their powers but when they are firft 
levelled in their defires. Dryden and Set- 
tle had both placed their happinefs in- the 
claps of multitudes. 

u^n Evening* s Love^ or the Mock AJlrolo^ 
ger^ a comedy (1671), is dedicated to the 
illuftrious duke of Ncwcaftle, whom he 
courts by adding to his praifes thofe of his 
lady, not only as a lover but a partner of his 
ftudies. It is unpleafmg to think how many 
names, once celebrated, are fmce forgot- 
ten* Of Newcaftle's works nothing is now 
known but his Treatife on Horfemanlhip. 

The Preface feems very elaborately writ» 
ten, and contains many juft remarks on the 
Fathers of the Englifh drama. Shakfpeare's 
plots, he fays, are in the hundred novek 
of Cinthio ; thofe of Beaumont and Fletcher 
in Spanifh Stories ; Johfohonly made them 
for himfelf. His criticifms upon tragedy, 
comedy, and farce, are judicious. and pro- 
found. He endeavours to defend the im- 

C 4 morality 
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morality of fome of his comedies by the ex- 
ample of fof mer writers ; which is only to 
fay, that he was not the firft nor perhaps 
the grcateft offender. Againft thofe that 
accufed him of plagiarifm he alleges a fa- 
vourable expreffion of the king: " He 
" only defired that they, who accufe me of 
** thefts, would (teal him plays like mine ;*' 
and then relates how much labour he fpends 
in fitting for the Englifti ftage what he bor- / 
rows from others, 

Tyrannick LovCj or the Virgin Martyr 
(1672), was another tragedy in rhyme, 
confpicuous for many paflages of ftrength 
and elegance, and many of empty noife and 
ridiculous turbulence. The rants of Maxi- 
min have been always the fport of criti- 
cifm ; and were ^t length, if his own con- 
fefiion may be trufted, the fllame of the 
writer. 

Of this play he takes care to let the rea- 
der know, that it was contrived and writ- 
ten in feven weeks. Want of time was of- 
ten his excufe, .or perhaps (hortnefs of 
time was his private boaft in the form of an 
apology* 


It 
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It was written before the Conquefi of 
Granada^ but publifhed after it. The de- 
fign was to recommend piety. *' I cohfi- 
*' dered that pleafure was not the only end 
*' of poefy, and that even-^the inftru6lions 
*' of morality were not fo wholly the bufi- 
" nefs of the poet, as that precepts and 
*^ examples of piety were to be omitted ; for 
" to leave that employment altogether to 
*** the clergy, were to forget that religion 
" was firft taught in verfe, which the lazi- 
" nefs or dullnefs of fucceeding prieflhood 
" turned afterwards into profe." Thus 
fooliQily could Dryden write, rather than 
jK)t Ihew his malice to the parfons. 

The two parts of the Conquefi of Granada 
(1672), are written with a feeming deter- 
mination to glut the publick with drama- 
tick wonders, to exhibit in its higheft ele- 
vation a theatrical meteor of incredible 
love and impoflible valour, land to leave no 
room^foj- a wilder flight to the extrava- 
gance of pofterity. All the rays of roman- 
tick heat, whether amorous or warlike, 
glow in Almanzor by a kind of concentra^ 
tion. He is above all laws ; he is exempt 
from all reftraints ; he ranges the world at 

. . will, 
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will, .and governs wherever he appears. 
He fights without enquiring the caufe, and 
loves in fpight of the obligations of juftice, 
of reje6lion by his miftrefs, and of prohi- 
bition from the dead. Yet the fcenes are, 
for the moft part, delightful ; they exhibit 
a kind of illuftrious depravity, and majef- 
tick madnefs, fuch as, if it is fometimes 
defpifed, is often reverenced, and in 
which the ridiculous is mingled with the 
adonifhing. 

In the Epilogue to the fecond part of the 
Conqueji of Granada^ Dryden indulges his 
favourite pleafure of difcrediting his prc- 
deceflbrs ; and the Epilogue he has de- 
fended by a long pcftfcript. He had pro- 
Ofiifed a fecond dialosjue, in which he 
fliould more fully treat of the virtues and 
faults of the Englifh pioets, who' have 
written in the dramatick, epick, orlyrick 
way. This promife Was never formally 
performed ; but, with refpe6l to the dra- 
matick writers, he has given us in his pre- 
faces, and in this poftfcript, fomething 
equivalent ; but his purpofc being to exalt 
himfelf by the comparifon, he lliews faults 
diftihftly, and only praifes excellence in 
general terms, 

A 
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A play thus written, in profeffed defiance 
of probability, naturally drew upon itfelf 
the vultures of the theatre. One of the 
criticks that attacked it was Martin CHf- 
fordy to whom Sprat addrefled the Life of 
Cowley, with fuch veneration of his criti- 
cal powers as might naturally excite great 
expe6tations of inftruclions from his re- 
marks. But let honed credulity beware of 
receiving .chara6lers from contemporary 
writers. Clifford's remarks, by the favour 
of Dr, Percy y werp at laft obtained ; and^ 
that no man may ever want them more; 
I will extradl enough to fatisfy all reafona- 
ble defire. 

In the firft Letter his obfervatiori is only 
general : " You do live,'* fays he, *' in as 
** much ignorance and darknefs as you did 
*• in the womb : your writings ^are like a 
^^ Jack-of-all-trade's fhop; they l^ave a va^ 
♦* riety, but nothing of value ; and iF thou 
** art not the dulled plant-animal that 
" tvzr the earth produced, all that I have 
*' converfed with arc drangcly midakea in 
'' thee." 

In thfc fecond he tells him that Almanzor 
is not more copied from Achilles than from 

Ancient 
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Ancient Piftol. " But I am," fays he» 
^* ftrangely miftaken if I have not feen this 
*' very Aimanzor of yours in fome difguife 
•' about this town, and paffing under 
" another name. Pr'ythee tell me true, 
*' was not this HufFcap once the Indian 
*' Emperor? and at another time did he not 
" call himfelf Maximin? Was not Lynda ^ 
" raxa once called Almeria? I mean under 
" Montezuma the Indian Emperor. I pro- 
*^ teft and vow they are either the fame, or 
^* fo alike, that I cannot, for my heart, 
** diflinguifh one from the other. You 
*^ are therefore a ftrange unconfcionable 
** thief; thou art not content to fteal from 
*' others, buft doft rob thy poor wretched 
" felf too.'* 

Now wa§ Settlers time to take his re- 
venge. He wrote a vindication of his own 
lines ; and, if he is forced to yield any 
thing» makes his reprifals upon his enemy. 
To fay that his anfwer isequal to tjie ceu- 
fure, is no high commendation. To ex- 
ppfe Dryden's method of analyfing his ex- 
preffions, he tries the fame experiment up- 
on the fame defcription of the (hips in the 
Indian Emperor ^ of which however he does 

not 
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not deny the excellence ; but intends to 
fhew, that by ftudied mifconftru6lion every 
thing may be equally reprefented as ridicu- 
lous. After fo much of Dryden^s elegant 
animadverfions, juftice requires that fome- 
thing of Settle's fhould be exhibited. The 
following obfervations are therefore ex- 
tra6led from a quarto pamphlet of ninety- 
five pages : 

< 
*• Fate after him telow with pain did move, 

" And vidtory could fcarce keep pace above, 

*^ Thefe two lines, if he can (hew me 
** any fenfe or thought in, or any thing but 
** bombaft and noife, he fliall make me be- 
" lieve every word in his obfervations on 
** Morocco fenfe. 

" In the Emprefs of Morocco were thefe 
"* lines : 

** rn travel then to fome remoter fphere, 
** Till I find out new v^orlds, and crown you 
" there. 

On which Dryden made this remark : 

*^ I believe our learned author takes a 

" fphere for a country ; the fphere of Mo-, 

*^ rocco, as if Morocco were the globe; of 

** earth and water ; but a globe is no fphere 

** neither. 
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** neither, by his leave," &c, *^ So fphere 
** muft not be fenfe, unlefs it relates to a 
*' circular motion about a globe, in which 
" fenfe the aftronomers ufe it. 1 would dc- 
^^ fire him to expound thofe lines in Gra^ 
** nada: 

" rU to the turrets of the palace go, 

*^ And add new fire to thofe that fight below, 

** Thence, Hero- like, with torches by my fide, 

** (Far be the omw tho') my Love Pll guide. 

*' No, like his better fortune Til appear, 

" With open arms, loofe veil, and flowing 

" hair, 
**. Juft flying forward from my rowling fphere. 

" I wonder, if he be fo ftriil, how he. 
" dares make fo bold with fphere himfelf, 
" and be fa critical in other men's wri- 
" tings. Fortune is fancied {landing on- a 
** globe, not on a fphere^ as he told us in 
" the fir ft aa. 

" Becaufe Elkanab's Similies are the mojl 
^' unlike things to what they are compared in 
" the world _^ Til venture to flart a fimile 
•^ in his Annus .JMirabitis : he gives this 
^* poetical defcription of the (hip called the 
^^ London: . 
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** The goodly London in her gallant trim, 
^' The Phenix-daughter of the vanquiflit old, 
" Like a rich bride does to the ocean fwim, 
*^ And on her (hadow rides in floating gold, 

*^ Her flag aloft fpread ruffling in the wind, 

» 

•' And fanguine ftreamers feera'd the flood to 

" fire ; 
•* The weaver, charmed with what his loom de- 

" fign'd, 
" Goes oil to fea, and knows not to retire^ 
^* With roomy . decks her guns of mighty 

" ftrength, . . 
" Whofe low-laid mouths each mounting billow 

•^ laves, 
** Deep in her draught, and warlike in her 

" length, 
** She fcems a fea-wafp flying on the waves. 

** What a wonderful pother is here, to 
** make all thefe poetical beautifications of 
*' a fhip ! that is, z phenix in the; firft flan- 
" za, and but a wafp in the laft : nay, to 
** luake his humble comparifon of a* iji^afp 
*' more ridiculous, he does not fay it flies 
^' upon the waves as nimbly as a wafp, or 
•*' the like, bttt it feemed a 'vt>ajf. But our 
•^* iaiithor at the writing of ^^s was not in 
*^ * his altitude^i ^to -eompare ifeips tO' fl(Witing 
•**^'jiaiace€-; a coipparifon'-t&'the^urpofe. 
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** was a perfe6tion he did not arrive to 
*' till the Indian Emperor's days. But per- 
** haps his fimilitude has more in it than 
*' we imagine; this fhip had a great many 
** gun^ in her, and they, put all together, 
" made the fting in the wafp*s tail : for 
" this is all the reafon I can guefs, why it 
" feem'd a wafp. But, becaufe we will al- 
** low him all we can to help out, let it be 
** B, phenix fea-wafpj and the rarity of fuch 
*^ an animal may do much towards height- 
** eriing the fancy. 

*^ It had been much more to his purpole, 
" if he had defigned to render the fenfelefs; 
" play little, to have fearched for fome fuch 
" pedantry as this : 

*' Two ifs fcarce make one poffibility. 

*< If juftice will take all, and nothing giire, * 

*^ Juftice, methinks, is not diftributive, 

*• To die or kill you is the alternative, 

** Rather than take your life, I will not liye. 

" Obfcrve how prettily our author chops 
** logick in heroick verfe. Three fuch fuf- 
•^ tian canting words as dijiributive^ alter^ 
** native^ and two ifsy no man but himfelf 
" would hav€ come within the npife of. 

** But 
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*^ But he's a man of general learning, and 
** all comes into his play. 

" *Twouldhave done well too if he could 
** have met vith a rant or two, worth the 
" obfervation : fuch as, 

** Move fwiftly. Sun, and fly a lover's pace^ 
^^ Leave months and weeks behiild thee in thy 
*' race. 

** But furely the Sun, whether he flies a 
*' lover's or not a lover's pace, leaves weeks 
•* and months, nay years too, behind him 
•* in his race. 

^* Poor Robin, or any other of the Phild- 
" toathematicks, would have given him fa- 
•* tisfaftion in the point. 

** If I could kill thee now, thy fate'i fo low, 
•* That I muft ftoop, ere I can give the blow* 
'* But mine is fixt fo far above thy crown, 
•' That all thy men, 
** Piled on thy back, can. never pull it down« 

** Now where that is, Almanzor's fate is 
*• fixt, I cannot guefs ; but wherever it is, 
*^ I believe Almanzor, and think that all 
** Abdalla's fubjeds, piled upon one ano- 
" ther, might not pull down his fate fo 
^* well as without piling : befides, I think 
* Vol. II. D ** Abdalla 
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" Abdalla fo wife a man, that if Almanzor 
" had told him piling his men upon his 
^V back might do the feat, he would fcarcely 
^* bear fuch a weight, for the pleafure of 
" the exploit ; but it is a huff, and let Ab- 
" dalla do it if he dare. 

** The people like a headlong torrent go, 
•^ And every dam they break or overflow. 
, " But, unopposed, they either lofc their force, 
^* Or wind in volumes to their former cdurfe. 

" A very pretty allufion, contrary to all 
" fenfe or reafon. Torrents, I take it, let 
"them wind never fo much, can never re- 
" turn to their former courfe, unlefs he can 
" fuppofe that fountains can go upwards, 
" which is impoflible : nay more, in the 
" foregoing page he tells us fo too. A trick 
"of a very unfaithful memory. 

" But can no more than fountains upward flow ; 

'* which of a torrent^ which fignifies a ra- 
" pid ftream, is much more impoflible. 
" Befides, if he goes to quibble, and fay 
" that it is poflible by art water may be 
*^ made returp, and the fame water run 
** twice in one and the fame channel ; then 
" he quite confutes what he fays ; for, it is 

" by 
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** by being oppofed, that it runs into its 
*' former courfe ; for all engines that make 
•* water fo return, do itby compulfion and 
*^ oppofition. Or, if he me^ns a headlong 
" torrent for a tide, which would be ridi- 
" culous, yet they do not wind in volumes, 
^' but come fore-right back (if their upright 
" lies ftraight to their former courfe), and 
** that by oppofition of the fea- water, that 
** drives them back again. 

" And for fancy, when he lights of any 
•' thing like it, 'tis a wonder, if it be not 
** borrowed. As here, for example of, I 
" find this fanciful thought in his j^nn. 
" Mirab. 

** Old father Thames raifed up his reverend 

'* tiead ; 
** But fear'd the fate of Simois would return ! 
** Deep in his ooze he fought his fedgy bed ; 
" And (hrunk his waters back into his urn. 

** This is ftolen from Cowley's Davtdeis^ 
"P-9" 

*^ Swift Jordan ftarted, and ftrait backward flec?^ 
** Hiding amongft thick reeds his aged head. 
** And when the Spaniards their affault begin, 
** At once beat thofe without and thofe within. 
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" This Almanzor fpeaks of himfelf ; q[nd 
" fure for one man to concjuer an army 
" within the city, and another without the 
** city, at once, is fomething difficult ; but 
^* this flight is pardoilable to (bme we meet 
^' with in Granada. Ofmin, ipeaking of 
** Almanzor, 

" Who, like a tempcft that outrides the wind, 
" Made a juft battle, ere the bodies join'd. 

•^ Pray what does this honourable perfon 
" mean by a tempejl that outrides the zvindl 
" A tempeft th^t outridps itfelf. To fup- 
** pofe a tempeft without wind, is as bad 
*' as fuppofing a man to walk without 
" feet; for if he fuppofes the tempeft to 
** be fomething diftin6l from the wind, 
*' yet, as being the effect of wind only, to 
*' come before the caufe is a little prepofte- 
V* rous : fo that if he takes it one way, or 
" if he takes it the other, thofe two ifs will 
" fcarcely make one poJJibilityJ'^ Enough 
of Settle. 

Marriage a 1 1 Mode (1673) ^^ a comedy 
dedicated to the Earl of Rocheftcr ; whom 
he acknowledges not only as the defender of 
his poetry, but the promoter of his fortune. 

Langbaine 
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Langbaine places this play in 1675. The 
Earl of Rochefter therefore was the famous 
Wilmot, whoMti yet tradition always repre- 
fents ^s an enemy to * Dry den, and who is 
mifeAtiofited by him with fome difrefpedt in^ - 
the preface to Juvenal. 

TAe jijjignation^ or Love in a Nunnery y a 
comedy (1673}, was driven off the ftage 
agatnji the opinion^ as the author fays, of 
the beji judges. It is dedicated, in a very 
elegant addrefs, to Sir Charles Sedley ; in 
which he finds an opportunity for his ufual 
complaint of hard treatment and Ohreafon- 
able cenfure. 

Amboyna (1673) is a tlfTue of mingled 
dialogue in vcrfe and profe, and was per- 
haps written in lefs time than The Virgin 
Martyr ; though the author thought not 
fit either ^ollentatioufly or mournfully to 
tell how little labour it coft hirii, or at how 
{hort a warning he produced it. It was ^ 
temporary performance, written in time of 
the Dutch war, to inflame the nation 
againft their enemies ; to whom he hopes, 
as he declares in his Epilogue, to make his 
poetry not lefs deftrudtive than that by 
vrhich Tyrtaeus of old animated the Spar- 

D 3 tans* 
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tans. This play was written in the fecond 
Dutch war in 1673. 

Troilus and Crejfida (1679) is a play al- 
tered from Shakfpeare ; but fo altered, that, 
even in Langbaine's opinion, ** the lall 
** fcene in the third a6t is a mafter-piece.'* 
It is introduced by a difcourfe on *' the 
*' Grounds of Criticifm in Tragedy,*' to 
which I fufpedl that Rymer's book had 
given occafion. 

The Spanijh Fryar ("1681) is a tragi- 
comedy, eminent for the happy coinci-. 
dence and coalition of the two plots* As 
it was written againft the Papifts, it would 
naturally at that time have friends and ene- 
mies ; and partly by the popularity which 
it obtained at firft, and partly by the real 
power both' of. the ferious and rifible part, 
it continued long a favourite of the publick; 

It was Dryden's opinion, at leaft for fome 
time, and he maintains it in the dedication 
of this play, that the drama required an al- 
ternative of comickand tragick fqenes, and 
that it is neceflary to mitigate by alleviations , 
of merriment the preffure of ponderous 
events, and the fatigue of toilfome paffions. - 
** Whoever,'' fays he, '' cannot perform- 

-'both' 
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** both parts is but half a writer for the 
'-Jiager 

The Duie of Guijfj a tragedy (1683), 
written in conjunction with Lee, as Oedipu: 
had been before, feems to defervc notice only 
for the offence which it gave to the rem- 
nant of the Covenanters, and in general to 
the enemies of the court, who attacked him 
with great violence, and were anfwered by 
him ; though at laft he feems to withdraw 
from the confli6t, by transferring the grea- 
ter part of the blame or merit to his part- 
ner. It happened that a contra6t had been 
made between them, by which they were to 
join in writing a play ; and " he happened,'* 
fays Dryden, '' to claim the promife juft 
*^ upon the finiihing of a poem, when I 
** would have been glad of a little refpite.— 
" Tu^o-thirds of it belonged to him ; and 
*' to me only the firft fcene of the play, the 
*' whole fourth a61:, and the firft half or 
'* fomewhat more of the fifth/' 

This was a play written profefTcdly for 
the party of the Duke of York, whofe fuc- 
cefiion was then oppofed. A parallel is in- 
tended between the Leaguers of France and 
the Covenanters of England ; and this in- 
tention produced the controvcrfy. 

D 4 Albion 
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Alhkn and Albanius (1685) is a mufical 
drama or opera, written, like the Duke tf 
Guife^ againft the Republicans. With what 
fuccefs it was performed, I have not 
found *. 

*fhe State iff Innocence and Fall of Man 
(1675) is termed by him an opera: it is 
rather a tragedy in heroick rhyme, but of 
which the perfonages are fuch as cannot 
decently be exhibited on the ftage. Some 
fych produdlion was forcfeen by Marvel, 
who writes thus to Milton : 

Or if a work fo infinite be fpann'd^ 
Jealoirs I was left fome lefs fkilful hand, 
(Such as difquiet always what is well. 
And by ill imitating would excels) 
Might hence prefume the whole creation's day. 
To change in feenes, and (how it in a play. 

It is another of his hafty produ6lions ; for 
the heat of his imagination raifed it in a 
month. 

This compofition is addreffed to the prin* 
cefs of Modena, then dutchefs of York, ii^ 

• * Downei iays, it was performed on a very unlucky day, 
^z. that on Ivrhich the Duke of Monmouth landed in the 
Weft ; and he intimates, that the conflernation into which 
the kingdom was thrown by this event, was a reafon why ic 
was performed but fix thnts, and was in general illreceived, H. 
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a ftrain of flattery which difg races genius^ 
and which it was wonderful thaj: any man 
that knew the meaning of his own words 
could ufe without felf-deteftation. It is ail 
attempt to mingle earth and heaven, by 
praifing human excellence in the language 
of religion. 

The preface contains an apology for he- 
roick verfe and poetick licence ; by which 
is meant not any liberty taken in contraAing 
or extending words, but the ufe of bold 
fictions and ambitious figures. 

The reafon wliich he gives for printing 
what was never a6ted, cannot be ovcrpaf- 
fed : ** I was induced to it in my own de- 
" fence, many hundred copies of it being 
" difperfed abroad without my. knowledge 
*^ or confent ; and every one gathering new 
^* faults, it became at length a libel againft 
** me.'* Thcfe copies, as they gathered 
faults, were apparently manufcript; and 
be lived in an age very unlike ouf s, if ma- 
ny hundred copies of fourteen hundred 
lines were likely to be tranfcribed. An au- 
thor has a right to print his own works, 
and need not feek an apology in falfe- 
hood; but he that could bear to write 

the 
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the dedication felt no pain in writing the 
preface, 

AurengZebe (1676) is a tragedy foun- 
ded on the actions of a great prince then 
reigning, but over nations not likely to 
employ their criticks upon the tranfa6lions 
of the Englifh ftage. If he had known and 
difliked his own character, our trade was 
not in thofe times fecure from his refent- 
ment. His country is at fuch a diftance, 
that the manners might be fafely falfified, 
and the incidents feigned ; for the remote- 
nefs of place is remarked, by Racine, to 
afford the fame conveniences to a poet as 
length of time. 

This play is written in rhyme ; and has 
the appearance of being the mod elaborate 
of all the dramas. The perfonages are 
imperial ; but the dialogue is often domef- 
tick, and therefore fufceptible of fenti- 
ments accommodated to familiar incidents. 
The complaint of life is celebrated, and 
there are many other pafTages that may be 
read with pleafure. 

This play is addrefTed to the Earl of 
Mulgrave, afterwards Duke of Bucking- 
ham, himfelf, if not a poet, yet a writer 

of 
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of verfes, and a critick. In this addrefs 
Dryden gave the firft hints of his intention 
to write an epick poem. He mentions his 
defign in terms fo obfcure, that he feems 
afraid left his plan fhould be purloined, as, 
he fays, happened to him when he told it 
more plain-ly in his preface to Juvenal. 
" The defign," fays he, you know is 
** great, thelftory Englifh, and neither too 
** near the prefent times, nor too diftant 
^* from them/* 

All for Love^ or the. World well lojl 
(1678), a tragedy founded upon the ftory 
of Antony and Cleopatra, he tells us, " is 
*• the only play which he wrote for him- 
" felf;" ihe reft were given to the people.. 
It is by univerfal confent accounted the 
work in which he has admitted the feweft 
, improprieties of ftyle or chara6ler ; but it 
has one fault equal to many, though ra- 
ther mora^ than critical, that by admitting 
the romantic omnipotence of Love, he has , 
recommended, as laudable and worthy of 
imitation, thatcondu6t which, through all 
ages, the good have cenfured as vicious,, 
a^nd the bad defpifed as foolifli. 

Of 
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Of this play the prologue and the epi- 
logue, though written upon the common 
tcipicks of malicious and ignorant criti- 
cifm, and without any particular relation 
to the charadfcers or incidents of the drama^ 
are defervedly celebrated for their elegance 
and fpritelinefs^ 

Limberham^ or the kind Keeper ( 1 680), is ^ 
comedy, which, after the third night, was: 
prohibited as too indecent for the ftage. 
What gave offence was, in the printing, as 
the author fays, altered or omitted. Dry- 
den confefTes that its indecency was objec- 
ted to; but Langbaine, who yet feldom 
favours him, imputes its expulfion to re- 
fen tment, becaufc it •* fo much expoied 
^* the keeping part of the town/'' 

Oedipus (1679) is a tragedy formed by 
Dryden and Lee, in conjun6tion, from the 
works of Sophocles, Seneca, and Corneille. 
Dryden planned the fcenes, and compofed 
the firft and third a6ls. 

Don Sebaftian (1690) is commonly 
efteemed either the firft or fecond of his 
dramatick performances. It is too long to 
be all a6ted, and has many chara6lers and 
many incidents ; and though it is not 

without 
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without fellies of frantick dignity, and 
more noife than meaning, yet as it maked 
eppf oaches to the poffibiiities of real life, 
»nd has fome fentiments which leave a 
ftrong impr eflion, it continued long to at- 
tract attention. Amidft the diftrefles of 
princes, and the viciflitudes of empire, are 
infcrted feveral fccnes which the writer in- 
tended for comick ; but which, I fuppofe, 
that age did not much commend, and this 
would not endure. There are, however, 
palTages of excellence univerfally acknow- 
ledged ; the difpute and the reconciliation 
of Dorax and Sebaftian has always been 
admired. 

This play was firft a6ted in 1 690, after 
Dryden had for fome years difcontinued 
dramatick poetry. 

Amphitryon is. a comedy derived from 
Plautus and Moliere. The dedication is 
dated 0£b. 1696. This play feems to have 
fucceeded at- its firft appearance ; and was, 
I think, long confidered as a very diverting 
entertainment. 

Cleomenes (1692) is a tragedy, only re- 
markable as it occafioned an incident re- 
lated in the Guardian^ and allufively men- 
tioned 
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tioned by Dryden in his preface. As he 
came out from the reprefentation, he was 
accofted thus by fome airy ftripling : ** Had 
** I been left alone with a young beauty, I 
** would not have fpent my time like your 
*' Spartan/' " That, Sir'* faid Dryden, 
" perhaps is true ; but give me leave to 
*' tell you, that you are no hero.'* 

King Arthur (1691) is another opera • 
It was the laft work that Drydeji performed 
for King Charles, who did not live to fee 
it exhibited, and it does not feem to have 
been ever brought upon the ftage *. In the 
dedication to the Marquis of Halifax, there 
is a very elegant chara6ler of Charles, and 
a pleafmg account of his latter life. When 
this was firft brought upon the- ftage, news 
that the Duke of Monmouth had landed ^ 
was told in the theatre ; upon which the 
company departed, and Arthur was exhi- 
bited no more. 

His laft drama was Love Triumphant^ a 
tragi-comedy. In his dedication to the 
Earl of Salift)ury he mentions *' the low- 
*' nefs of fortune to which he has fo volun- 

* This is a miftake. It was fet to mufick by Purcell, and 
well received, and is )ct a favourite entertammeot. H. 

*^ tarily 
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** tarily reduced himfelf, and of which he 
** has no reafon to be afhamed.** 

This play appeared in 1694. It is faid 
to have been unfuccefsful. The cataftro- 
phe, proceeding merely from a change of 
mind, is tonfeffed by the author to be de- 
feftive* Thus he began and ended his dra- 
matick labours with ill fuccefs 

From fuch a number of theatrical pieces 
it will be fuppofed, by moft readers, that 
he muft have improved his fortune ; at 
leaft, that fuch diligence with fuch abili- 
ties muft have fet penury at defiance • But 
in Dryden*s time* the drama was very far 
from that univerfal approbation which it 
has now obtained. The playhoufe was ab- 
horred by the Puritans, and avoided by 
.thofe who defired the charafter of feriouf- 
nefs or decency. A grave lawyer would 
have debafed his dignity, . and a young 
trader would have impaired his credit, by 
appearing in thofe manfions of diffolute li- 
centioufnefs. The profits of the theatre, 
when fo many clafTes of the people were 
dedudted from the audience, were not 
great; and the poet had for a long tifne 
but a fingle night. The firft that had two 

nights 
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nights was Southern ; and the firft that had 
three was Rowe. There were, however, 
in thofe days, arts of improving a poet's 
profit, which Dryden forbore to •pra6life ; 
and a play therefore feldom produced him 
more than a hundred pounds, by the accu- 
mulated gain of the third night, the dedi- 
cation, and the copy, 

Almofl: every piece had a dedication, 
written with fuch elegance and luxuriance 
of praife, as neither haughtinefs nor ava- 
rice could be imagined able to refill. But 
he feems to have made flattery too cheap. 
That- praife is worth nothing of which the 
price is known. 

To increafe the value of his copies, he 
often accompanied his work with a preface 
of criticifm ; a kind of learning then almofl: 
new in the Englilli language, and which 
he, who had confidered with great accu- 
racy the principles of writing, was able to 
difl:ribute copioufly, as occafions arofe. By 
thefe diflcrtations the public judgement* 
muft have been much improved ; and 
Swift, who converfed with Dryden, relates 
that he regretted the fuccefs of his own in- 
ftru6lions, and found his readers made 
fuddcnly too fkilful to be eafily fatisfied. 

2 His 
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riis prologues had fucK reputation, that 
for fome time a play was confidered as lefs . 
likely to be well feceived, if fome of his 
verfes did not introduce it. The price of 
a prologue was two guineas, till, being 
a(ked to write one for Mr. S^outhern^ he 
demanded three; " Not," faidhe, ** young 
*' man, out of difrcfpe6l to you, but the 
** players have had my goods too cheap." 

Though he declares, that in his own \ 
Opinion his genius wais not dramatick, he 
had great confidence in his own fertility ; 
for he is faid to have engaged, by con- 
tra6t, to furnifh fbtir plays a year* 

It is certain that in one year, 1678*, 
he publifhed All for Love^ AJftgnatton^ two 
parts of the Conquefi of Granada^ Sir Martin 
Marrally and the State of Innocence^ fix 
complete plays ; with a celerity of per- 
formance, which, though all Lahgbaine's 
charges of plagiarifm ftiould be allowed, 
Ihews fuch facility of compofition, fuch 
readinefs of language, and fuch copioufr* 

♦ Dr. Johnfon in this aifertion was mifled by Lafigbaine. 
Only one of thefe plays appeared in 1678. Nor were there 
more than three in any one year. The date« are now added 
from the original edition!. R. 

Vol. II. E neft 
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nefs of fentimenty as, fmce the name of 
Lopez de Vega, perhaps no other author 
has ever poffeffed. 

He did not enjoy his reputation, how- 
ever great, nor his profits, however fmall, 
without moleftation. He had criticks to 
endure, and rivals to oppofe. The two 
moftdiftinguiftied wits of the nobility, the 
duke of Buckingham and earl of Ro- 
chefter, declared themfelves his enemies* 

Buckingham charadterifed him, in 167 1, 
by the name of Bayes in the Rehearfal ; a 
farce which he is faid to have written with 
the afliftance of Butler, the author of Hu- 
dibrasy Martin Clifford of the Charter- 
houfe, and Dr. Sprat, the friend of Cow- 
ley, then his Chaplain. Dryden and his 
friends laughed at the length of time, and 
the number of hands, employed upon this 
performance ; in which, though by fome 
artifice of a6tion it yet keeps poflefllon of 
the ftage, it is not poffible now to find 
any thing that might not have been writ- 
ten without fo long delay, or a confede- 
racy fo numerous. 

To adjuft the minute events of literary 
hiftory, is tedious and troublefome ; it re- 
quires 


i 
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quires indeed no great force of under- 
ftanding, but often depends upon enqui- 
ries whichi there is no opportunity of ma- 
king, or is to be fetched from books and 
pamphlets not always at hand. 

The Rehearfal was played in 1671 *, and 
yet is reprefented as ridiculing paflages in 
the Conqueji of Granada "f and AJftgnation^ 
which were not publifhed till 1678, in 
lAarriage cL-la-mode y publifhed in 1673, and 
in Tyrannick Love^ of 1 6 7 7. Thefe contra - 
didlions fliew how rafhly fatire is applied. 

It is faid that this farce was originally 
intended againft Davenant, who, in the 
firft draught, was chara6lerifed by the 
name of Bilboa. Davenant had been a 
foldier and an ajiventurer. 

There is one paflage in the Rehearfal ftill 
remaining, which feems to have related 
originally to Davenant. Bayes hurts his 
nofe, and comes in with brown paper ap- 
plied to the bruife ; how this afFe6ted Dry- 
den, does not appear. Davenant' s nofe 

** It was publiflied in 1672. R. 

f TbeConjueft of Granada was publiflied in 1672, The 
Apgnation in 1673, Marriage a-la-mode in the fame year, 
and TyramlckLove in 1672, R« 

E 2 had 
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had fufFered fuch diminution hj mifliaps 
among the women, that a patch upon that 
part evidently denoted him. 

It is faid iikewife that Sir Robert How- 
ard was once meant. The defign was 
probably to ridicule the reigning poet,, 
whoever he might be. 

Much of the perfonal fatire, to which it 
ipight owe its firft reception, is now loft or 
obfcured. Bayes probably imitated the 
drefs, and mimicked the manner, of Dry- 
den : the cant words \yhich are fo often in 
his mouth may be fuppofed to have been 
Dryden's habitual phrafes, or cuftomary 
exclamations. Bayes ^ when he is to write, 
js blooded and purged : this, as Lamotte 
relates himfelf to have heard, was the real 
pra^ice of the poet. 

There were other ftrokes in the Rehear^ 
fal by which malice was gratified; the 
debate between Love and Honour, which 
keeps prince Volfcius in a fingle boot, is 
faid to have alluded to the mifcondu6t of 
the duke of Ormond, who loft Dublin to 
.the rebels while he was toying with a 
miftrefs. 

The 
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The carl of Rochefter, to fupprefs the 
reputation of Dryden, took Settle into his 
protedtion, and endeavoured to perfuade 
the publick that its approbation had been 
to that time mifplaced. Settle was a while 
in high reputation : his Emfre/s of Morocco, 
having firft delighted the town, was car- 
ried in triumph to Whitehall, and played 
by the ladies of the court. Now was the 
poetical meteor at the higheft ; the next 
moment began its fall. Rochefter with- 
drew his patronage ; feeming refolved, fays 
one of his biographers, ** to have a judge- 
** ment contrary to that of the town ;'* 
perhaps being unable to endure any repu- 
tation beyond a certain height, even when 
he had himfelf contributed to raife it. 

Neither criticks nor rivals did Dryden 
much mifchief, unlefs they gained from 
his own temper the power of vexing him, 
which his frequent burfts of refentment 
give reafon to fufpc6t. He is always angry 
at fome paft, or afraid of fome future cen- 
fure; but he leffens the fmarts of his 
wounds by the balm of his own approba- 
tion, and endeavours to repel the fhafts of 
criticifm by oppofing a (hield of adaman- 
tine confidence. 

E3 The 
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The perpetual accufation produced a* 
gainft him, was that of plagiarifm, againft 
which he never attempted any vigorous 
defence ; for though he was perhaps fome- 
times injurioufly cenfured, he would, by 
denying part of the charge, have confeffed 
the reft ; and, as his adverfaries had the 
proof in their own hands, he, who knew 
that wit had little power againft fa6ls, 
wifely left, in that perplexity which it ge- 
nerally produces, a queftion which it was 
his intereft to fupprefs, and which, unlefs 
provoked by vindication, few were likely 
to examine. 

Though the life of a writer, from about 
thirty-five to fixty- three, may be fuppofed 
to have been fufficiently buficd by the com- 
pofition of eight- and- twenty pieces for the 
ftage, Dryden found room in the fame 
fpace for many other undertakings. 

But, how much foever he wrote, he was 
at leaft once fufpefted of writing more ; 
for in 1679 a paper of verfes, called ^;^ 
mfay on Satire ^ was fhewn about in manu- 
script, by which the earl of Rochefter, the 
dutchefs of Portfmouth, and others, were 
fo much provoked, that, as was fuppofed 

(for 
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(for the a6tors were never difcovered), 
they procured Dryden, whoiil they fufpe£t* 
ed as the author, to be waylaid and beaten. 
This incident is mentioned by the duke of 
Buckinghamlhire, the true writer, in his 
Art of Poetry ; where he fays of Dryden, 

Though praised and beJiten for another^s rhymes> 
His own deferve as great applaufe fometimest 

• His reputation in time was fuch, that 
his name was thought neceffary to the fuc- 
cefs of every poetical or literary perfor- 
mance, and therefore he was engaged to 
contribute fomething, whatever it might 
be, to many publications. He prefixed the 
Life of Polybius to the tranflation of Sir 
Henry Sheers ; and thofe of Lucian and 
Plutarch to verfions of their works by dif- 
ferent hands. Of the Englifh Tacitus he 
tranflated the firft book ; and, if Gordon 
be credited, tranflated it from the French. 
Such a charge can hardly be mentioned 
without fome degree of indignation ; but 
it is not, I fuppofe, fo much to be infer- 
red, that Dryden wanted the literature 
neceflary to the perufal of Tacitus, as that, 
confidering himfelf as hidden in a crowd, 
tl.g had no awe of the publick ; and, wri- 

E 4 ting 
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ting merely for money, was contented tq 
get it by the .neareft way. ^' 

In 1680, the Epiftles of Ovid being 
tranflated by the poets pf the time, among 
which one was the work of Dryden, and 
another of Dryden and Lord Mulgravc, 
it was neceffary to introduce them by 
a preface ; and Dryden, who on fuch 
occafions was regularly fummoned, pre- 
fixed a difcourfe upon tranflation, w][iich 
,was then ftruggling for the liberty that 
it now enjoys. Why 1% {hould find any 
difficulty in breaking the Ihackles of ver* 
bal interpretation, which muft'for ever. 
debar it from elegance, it would be diffi- 
cult to conje6ture, were not the power 
of prejudice every day obferved* The au- 
thority of Jonfon, Sandys, and Holiday, 
had fixed the judgement of the nation; 
and it was not eafily believed that a better 
way could be found than they had taken, 
though Fanfhaw, Denhaiii, Waller, and 
Cowley, had tried to give examples of a 
different praftice. 

In 1 68 1, Dryden became yet more con- 
fpicuous by uniting politicks with poetry, 
in the memorable fatire called Abfalom^ 
and Acbitophel^ written againft the faftion, 

which, 
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which, by Lord Shaftefbury^s incitement, 
fet the duke of Monmouth at its head. 

Of this poem, in which perfonal fatire 
was applied to the fupport of pubHc prin* 
ciples, and in which therefore every mind 
was interefted, the reception was eager, 
and the fale {o large, that my father, -an 
old book-feller, told me, he had not known 
it equalled but by Sachevereirs trial. 

The rcafon of thip general perufal Ad- 
difon has attempted to derive* from the de- 
light which the mind feels in the invefli.- 
gation of fecrets ; and thinks that curiofity 
to decipher the names procured readers to 
the poem. There is no need to enquire 
why thefe verfes were read, which, to all 
t:he atfraftions of wit, elegance, and har- 
mony, added the co-operation of all the 
factious paflions, and filled every mind 
with triumph or refentment. 

It could nqt be fuppofed that all the pro^ 
vocation given by Dryden would be en- 
sured without refinance or reply. Both 
his perfon and his party were expofed in 
their turns to the Ihafts of fatire, which, 
though neither fo well pointed nor perhaps' 
fo well aimed, undoubtedly drew blood. 

One 
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One of thefc poems is called Dryden^s 
Satire on bis Mufe ; afcribed, though, as 
Pope fays, falfely, to Sommers^ who was 
afterwards chancellor^ The poem, whofe- 
foever it was, has much virulence, and 
fome fpritelinefs. The writer tells all the 
ill that he can colleft both of Dryden and 
his friends. 

The poem oiAbfalom and Achitophel had 
two anfwers, now both forgotten ; one 
called Azaria and Hujhai ; the other Abfa^ 
lomfenior. Of thefe hoftile compofitions, 
Dryden apparently imputes Abjalom fenior 
to SettU^ by quoting in his verfes againfl: 
him the fecond line. Azaria and Hujhai 
was, as PTood fays, imputed to him, though 
it is fomewhat unlikely that he fhould 
write twice on the fame occafion. This is 
a difficulty which I cannot remove, for 
wint of a minuter knowledge of poetical 
tranfa6lions. 

The fame year he publifhed the Medal j 
of which the fubje6l is a medal ftruck on 
lord Shaftefbury's efcape from a profecu- 
tion, by the ignoramus of a grand jury of 
Londoners. 

la 
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In both poems he maintains the fame 
principles, and faw them both attacked by 
the fame antagonift. Elkanah Settle, who 
had anfwertd j4bfaIom J appeared with equal 
courage in oppofition to the Medaly and 
publifhed an anfwer called The Medat re^ 
verfedj with fo much fuccefs in both en- 
counters, that he left the palm doubtful, 
and divided the fufFrages of the nation. 
Such are the revolutions of fame, or fuch 
is the prevalence of fafhion, that the man 
whofe works have not yet been thought to 
deferve the care of collefting them, who 
died forgotten in an hofpital, and whofe 
latter years were fpent in colitriving Ihows 
for fairs, and carrying an ele^y or epitha- 
lamium, of which the beginning and end 
were occafionally varied,* but the interme- 
diate parts were always the fame, to every 
houfe where there was a funeral or a wed- 
ding, might with truth have had infcribed 
Upon his ftone. 

Here lies the Rival and Antagonift of Dryden. 

Settle was, for his rebellion, feverely 
chaflifed by Dryden under the name of 
Doegj in th? fecond part of Ahfalom and 

Achi^ 
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jtchitophel^ and was perhaps for his fac- 
tious audacity made the city poet, whofe 
annual office was to defcribe the glories of 
the Mayor*s day. Of thefe bards he was 
the lad, and feems not much to have de« 
ferved even this degree of regard, if it was 
paid to his political opinions ; for he af- 
terwards wrote a panegyrick on the virtues 
of judge JelTeries ; and what more could 
have been done by the meaneft zealot for 
prerogative ? 

Of tranflated fragments, or occafional 
poems, to enumerate the titles, or fettle 
the dates, would be tedious, with little ufc. 
It may be obferved, that, as Dryden's ge- 
nius was commonly excited by fome perfo- 
nal regard, he rarely writes upon a general 
topick. 

Soon after the acceilion of king James^ 
^when the defign of reconciling the nation 
to the church of Rome became apparent, 
and the religion of the court gave the only 
efficacious title to its favours, Dryden de- 
clared himfelf a convert to popery. This 
at any other time might have paffed with 
little cenfure. Sir Xenelm Digby embraced 
popery ; the two Rainolds reciprocally con- 
% verted 
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verted one another*; and CbiUlngworth 
himfelf was a- while fo entangled in the 
wilds of controverfy, as to retire for quiet 
to an infallible church. If men of arga- 
ment and ftudy can find fuch difficulties or 
fuch motives, as may either unite them to 
the church of Rome, or detain them in 
uncertainty, there can be no wonder that 
a man, who perhaps never enquired why 
he-.was a Proteftant, fhould by an artful 
and experienced difputant be made a Pa- 
pift, overborn by the ludden violence of 
new and unexpefted arguments, or de- 
ceived by a reprefentation which fhews 
only the doubts on one part, and only the 
cvidehce on the other, 
. That converfation will always be fuf- 
pefted that apparently concurs with inte- 
reft. He that never finds his error till it 
hinders his progrefs towards wealth or ho- 
nour, will not be thought fo love Truth 
only for herfelf. . Yet it may cafily happen 
that information may come at a commo- 

* Dr. John Reynolds, who lived temp. Jac I. was aC 
firft a zealous Papdfl:, and his broihcr William as earne(^ a 
Proteftant, but by mutual difptftation each converted the 
other. Vide fuller's Church Hiftory, p, 47. book X. H. 

dious 
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dious time ; and, as truth and intercft are 
not by any fatal neceflity at variance^ that 
one may by accident introduce the other. 
When opinions are ftruggling into popu- 
larity, the arguments by which they are 
oppofed or defended become more known ; 
and he that changes his profeflion would 
perhaps have changed it before, with the 
like opportunities of inftruftion. This was 
the then ftate of Popery ; every artifice was 
ufed to Ihew it in its faireft form ; and it 
muft be owned to be a religion of external 
appearance fufl5ciently attraftive. 

It is natural to hope that a comprehen- 
five is likewife an elevated foul, and that 
whoever is wife is alfo honeft. . I am wil- 
ling to believe that Dryden, having em- 
ployed his mind, aftive as it was, upon 
different fludies, and filled it, capacious as 
it was, with other materials, came unpro- 
vided to the .controverfy, and wanted ra- 
ther (kill to difcover the right, than virtue 
to maintain it. But enquiries into the 
heart are not for man ; we muft now leave 
him to his Judge. 

The priefts, having ftfengthened their 
caufe by fo powerful an adherent, were not 

long 
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long before they brought him into aftipn. 
They engaged him to defend the contro- 
verfial papers found in the ftrong-box of 
Charles the Second, and, what yet was har- 
der, to defend them againft Stillingfleet* , 

With hopes of promoting Popery, he 
was employed to tranflate Maimbour's 
Hiftqry of the League ; which he publiflied 
with- a large introduftion. His name is 
likewife prefixed to the Englifh Life of 
Francis Xavier; but I know not that he 
ever owned himfelf the tranflator. Per- 
haps the ufe of his name was a pious fraud, 
which however feems not to have had 
much eiFe6l ; for neither of the books, I 
believe, was ever popular. 

The verfion of Xavier' s Life is com- 
mended by Brown, in a pamphlet not 
written to flatter ; and the occafion of it 
is faid to have been, that the Queen, when 
flie folicited a fon, made vows to him as 
her tutelary faint. 

He was fuppofed to have undertaken to 
tranflate Farillas^s Hijiory of Herejies ; and, 
when Burnet publiflied remarks qpon it, 
to have written an Anfwer ; upon which 
Burnet makes the following obfervatioh : 
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" I haVe been informed from England, 
that a gentleman, who is famous both 
for poetry and feveral other things, had 
fpent three months in tranflating M» 
Varillas's ttiftory ; but that, as fooh as 
my Reflexions appeared, he difconti- 
nued his labour, finding the credit of his 
author was gdne. Now, if he thinks 
it is recovered by his Anfwer, he will 
perhaps go on with his tranflation ; and 
this may be, for aught I know, as good 
an entertainment for him as the conver- 
fation that he had fet on between the 
Hinds and Panthers, and all the reft of 
animals, for whom M. Varillas may 
ferve well enough as an author: and 
this hiftory and that poem arc fuch ex- 
traordinary things of their kind, that it 
will be but fuitable to fee the author of 
the worft poem become likewife the 
tranflator of the worft hiftory that the 
age has produced. If his grace and his 
wit improve both proportionably, he 
will hardly find that he has gained much 
by the change he has made, from ha- 
ving no religion, to chufe one of the 
worft* It is true, he had fomewhat to 

" fink 
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** fink from in matter of wit ; but, as for 
^^ his morals, it is fcarcely poffible for him 
^* to grow a worfe man than he was. He 
** has lately wreaked his malice, on me for 
" fpoiling his three months labour ; but in 
•* it he has done me all the honour that 
^* any man can receive from him, which 
" is to be railed at by him. If I had ill- 
^' nature enough to prompt me to wifh a 
*' very bad wilh for him, it fhould be, that 
*' he would go on and finifh his tranlla- 
" tion. By that it will appear, whether 
" the Englifh nation, which is the moft 
** competent judge in this matter, has, 
** upon the feeing our debate, pronounced 
** in M. Varillas's favour, or in mine. It 
*• is true, Mr. D. will fufFer a little by it ; 
** but at lead it will ferve to keep him in 
"from other extravagancies ; and if he 
" gains little honour by this work, yet he 
** cannot lofe fo much by it as he has done 
" by his laft employment.'* 

Having probably felt his own inferiority 
in theological controverfy, he was defirous 
of trying whether, by bringing poetry to 
aid his arguments, he might' become a 
more efficacious defender ""bf his new pro- 

VoL. IL F feffion. 
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feffion. To realon in verfe was, indeed, 
one of his powers ; but fubtilty and har- 
mony united are ftill feeble, when oppofed 
to truth. 

Actuated therefore by zeal for Rome, or- 
hope of fame, he publifhed the Hind andy 
Panther J a poem in which the church of 
Rome, figured by the milk-white Hind^ de- 
fends her tenets againft the church of En-- 
gland, reprefented by the Panther^ a beaft 
beautiful, but fpotted. 

A fable which exhibits two beafts talk- 
ing Theology, appears at once full of ab- 
furdity ; and it was accordingly ridiculed 
in the . Citjr Mou/e and Country Moufe^ a • 
parody, written by Montague, afterwards 
earl of Halifax, and Prior, who then gave- 
the firft' fpecimen of his abilities^ ; ^ 

The coQverfion of fuch a man, at fuch • 
^ time, was^ not likely to pafs unc^nfured* 
Three dialogiies were publifl^ed by the fa- 
cetious Thomas Brown, of which the two 
firft' were Carlkd Rexkfons of Mr. Bayes^s 
changing his RdJigien: and the thirds the. 
R^afon^^of Mr^Ifains the Player'' s Cmverfivn.\ 
and RA'Con^erfion., The^ firft was printedt 
in. 1688 j^ thajfecond^aot/tilil i69Q>.tbe. third: 
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in 1 69 1 • The clamour feeihs to have been 
long continued, and the fubje6t to have 
ftrongly fixed the publick attention. 

In the two firft dialogues Bayes is brought 
into the company of CriteS and Eugenius, 
with whom he had formerly debated on 
dramatick poetry. The two talkers in the 
third are Mr. Bayes and Mr. FJains; 

Bfown was a man not deficient in lite- 
rature, nor deftitute of fancy ; bUt he feems 
to have thought it the pinnacle of excel- 
lence to be a merry fellow ; and therefore 
laid out his powers upon fmall jefts or groi^ 
buffoonery, fo that his performances have 
little intrinfic value^ and were read only 
while they were recommended by the no- 
velty of the event that occafioned them. 

Thefe dialogues are like his other works ; 
what fenfe or knowledge they contain is 
difgraced by the garb in which it is exhi- 
bited. One great fource of pleafure is to 
tall Dryden little Bayes. Ajax, who hap- 
pens to be mentioned, is "he that wore as 
" many cow-hides upon his ftiield as would 
" have furnifhed half the km*g*s army with 
" fhoe^leather.'* ' 

Being- afked Whether he had feen thd 
Jiikd and Panther J Criteis anfwerS. " Seen 
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" it ! Mr. Bayes, why I can ftir no where 
^' but it purfucs me ; it haunts me worfe 
" than a pewter-buttoned feijeant does 
" a decayed cit. Sometimes I rheet it in 
** a band-box, when my laundrefs brings 
" home my linen ; fometimes, whether I 
" will or no, it lights my pipe at a coffee- 
** houfe ; fometimes it furprifes me in a 
*' trunk-maker's fhop ; and fometimes it 
** refrefhes my memory for me on the back- 
" fide of a Chancery-lane parcel. For your 
*' comfort too, Mr. Bayes, I have not only 
" feen it, as you may perceive, but have 
" read it too, and can quote it as freely 
" upon occafion as a frugal tradefman can 
" quote that noble treatife the Worth of 
*' a Penny to his extravagant 'prentice, 
" that revels in ftewed apples, and penny 
*« cuftards." . 

The whole animation of thefe compofi- 
tions arifes from a profufion of ludicrous 
and afFe6led comparifons. " To fecure 
** one's chaftity," fays Bayes, '* little more 
^* is neceffary than to leave off a correfpon- 
" dence with the other fex, which, to a 
" wife man,' is no greater a punifhment . 

*''than it would be to a fanatic perfon to j 

^^ for- 
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** forbid feeing the Cheats and the Commit* 
*' tee ; or for my Lord Mayor and Alder- 
" men to be ihterdidted the fight of the 
^^ London Cuckolds.'^ This is the general 
ftrain, and therefore I fhall be eafily ex- 
cufed the labour of more tranfcription. 
" Brown does not wholly forget paft tranf- 
aftions : " You began,'* fays Crites to 
Bayes, " a very different religion, and have 
" not mended the matter in your laft 
"choice. It was but reafon that your 
" Mufe, which appeared firft in a tyrant's 
" quarrel, fhould employ her laft efforts to 
" juftify the ufurpation of the Hind^ 

Next year the nation was fummoned to 
celebrate the birth of the Prince. I^ow 
was the time for Dryden to roufe his ima- 
gination, and ftrain his voice. Happy days 
were at hand, and he w^ willing to en* 
joy and difFufe the anticipated bleflings. 
He publiftied a poem, filled with predic- 
tions, of which it is not neceflary to tell 
how they have been verified. 

A few months pafled after thefe joyful 
notes, and every bloflbm of popilh hope 
w^as blafted for ever by the Revolution. A 
Papift now could b$ no longer laureat. 

F3 The 
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The ^revenue, which he had enjoyed with 
fo much pride and praife, was transferred 
to Shadwell, an old enemy, whom he had 
formerly ftigmatifed by the name of Og^ 
Dryden could not decently complain that 
he was depofed ; but feemed very angry 
that Shadwell fucceeded him, and has 
therefore celebrated the ii^truder's in^ugu-. 
ration in a poem exquifitely fatirical, called 
'Mac Flacknoe ; of which the Dunciad, aa 
Pope himfelf > declares, is an imitation, 
though more extended in its plan, and 
more diverfified in its incidents. 

It is related by Prior, that Lord T>ot(t%^ 
when as chamberlain he was conftrained 
to eje6t Dryden from his office, gave him 
from his qwji purfe an allowance equal to 
the falary. This is no romantick or incre-^ 

V ft 

dible a6t of gencrofity ; an hundred a year 
is often enough given to claims lefs cogent 
by men lefs famed for liberality. Yet Dry- 
den always reprefented himfelf as fufFering 
under a public infli£tion ; and once parti- 
cularly demands refpe6t for the patience 
with which he endured the lofs of his little 
,fortiine. : His patron might, indeed, enjoin 
hiin to fppprefs his bpuntjr ; but, if he fuf- 

fered 
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fercd nothing, he fhould not 'have com- 
plained. 

IXuring the fhort reign of king James, 
he had written nothing for the ftage*, be- 
ing, in his opinion, more profitably em- 
ployed in controverfy and flattery. Of 
praife he might perhaps have been lefs la- 
vilh without inconvepicnce, for James was 
never faid to'have much regard for poetry : 
he *was to be flattered only by adopting his 
religion. 

Times were now changed : Dryden was 
no longer the court-poet, and was to look 
back fSr fupport to his former trade ; and 
havmg waited for about two years, either 
confidering himfelf as difcountenanced by 
the publick, or perhaps expedling a fe^' 
cond Revolution, he produced Don Sebaf^ 
tian in 1690 ; and in the next four years 
four dramas! more. 

In 1693 appeared a new verfion of Ju- 
venal and Perfius. Of Juvenal he tranf- 
lated the firft, third, fixth, tenth, and fix* 
teenth fatires ; and of Perfius the whote 
work* On this occifion he introduced his 

two fons to the publick, as nurfelings of 

-• ■ ■ • -- * 

* Albion and Albianus muft however be excepted. R. 

F 4 the 
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the Mufes, The fourteenth of Juvenal 
was the work of John, and the feventh of 
Charles Dry den. He prefixed a very am- 
ple preface in form of a dedication to lord 
Dorfet ; and there gives an account of the 
defign which he had once formed to write 
an epic poem on the actions either of Ar- 
thur or the Black Prince. He confidered 
the epick as neceffarily including feme 
kind of fupernatural agency, and had ima- 
gined a new kind of conteft between the 
guardian angels of kingdoms, of whom he 
conceived that each might be reprefeiited 
zealous for his charge, without any in- 
tended oppofition to the purpofes of the 
Supreme Being, of which all created minds 
mufl: in part be ignorant. 

This is the moft reafonable fcheme of 
celeftial interpofition that ever was formed. 
The furprizes and terrors of enchantments, 
which have Succeeded to the intrigues and 
oppofitions of Pagan deities, afford very 
ftriking fqenes, and open a vaft extent to 
the imagination; but, as Boileau obferves, 
ahd Boileau will be feldom found miftaken, 
with this incurable defedt, that in a con-- 
teft between heaven and hell we knpw at 

' . - * 
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the beginning which is to prevail ; for this 
reafon we follow Rinaldo to the enchanted 
wood with more curioiity than terror. 

In this fcheme of Dryden there is onie 
great difficulty, which yet he would per- 
haps have had addrefs enough to fur- 
mount. In a war juftice can be biit on 
(me fide j and, to entitle the hero to the ^ 
protection of angels-; -he muft fight in de- 
fence of indubitable right. Yet fome of 
the celeftial beings, thus oppofed to each 
other, iriiift h^ve been reprcfented as de- 
fending guilt. 

' That this poem was never written, is 
rcafonably to be . lamented. It would 
doubtlefs have improved our numbers, and 
enlarged our language; and might per- 
haps have contributed by pleafing inftruc- 
tiohs to reftify our opinions, and purify 
jour manners. 

What he required as the indifpenfable 
condition of fuch an undertaking, a pub- 
lick ftipend, was not likely in thefe times 
to be obtained. Riches were not become 
familiar to us, nor had the nation yet 
learned to be liberal. ' 
. This plan he charged Blackmorc with 
ftealing; only f^ys. he, M The -guardian 
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*^ angels of kingdoms were machines too 
^^ ponderous for him to manage/* 

In 1694, he began the moft laborious 
and difficult of all his works, the tranfla- 
tion of Virgil ; from which he borrowed 
two months, that he might turn .Frefnoy*s 
Art of Painting into Englifh profe. The 
preface, which he ^Doafts to haye writtcit 
in twelve mornings, exhibits a parallel of 
poetry and painting, witha mifcellaueous 
poUe6lion of critical remarks, fuch as coft 
a mind ftored like his no labour to produce 
them. 

In 1697, ^^ publiihed his verfion of the 
works of Virgil ; and, that no opportu- 
nity of profit might be loft, dedicated the 
Paftorals to the lord Clifford, the Georgics 
to the earl of Chefterfield, and the iEneid 
to the earl of Mulgrave. This, .ceconomy 
of flattery, at once lavifh and difcreet, did 
not pafs without obfervation. 

This tranflation was cenfured by Mib- 
bourne, a clergyman, ftyled, by Pope, 
^' The Faireft of Criticks,'' becaufe he ex- 
hibited his own verfion to be compared 
with that which he condemned. 

His laft work was his Fables, publiftied 

in confequeijj:e, as is fuppofcd^ pf a con^ 

• ^ traft 
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tra6l i^ow in the hands of Mr. Tonfon ; by 
which he obliged himfelf, in corifideration 
of three hundred poXmds, to finifh for the 
prefs ten thoufand verfes. 

In this volume is comprifed the well- 
known ode to St. Cecilia's day, which, as 
appeared by a letter communicated to Dr. 
Birch, he fpent a fortnight in compofmg 
and corredling. But what is this to the 
patience and diligence of Boileau, whofc 
Equivoque J a poem of only three hundred 
and forty- fix lines, took from his life eleven 
months to write it, and three years to re«» 
vife it ! . 

Part of this book of Fables is the firft 
Iliad in Englifh, intended as a fpecimen 
of a verfion of the whole. Confidering 
into what hands Homer was to fall, the 
reader cannot but rejoice that this project 
went no further. 

The titne was now at hand which was 
to put an end to all his fchemes and la- 
bours. On the firft of May, 1 70 1 , having 
been fome time, as he tells us, a cripple in 
}iis limbs, he died in Gerafd-ftreet, of a 
piortification in his leg, 

There is extant a wild ftory relating to 
fpme yex;atious events that happened at his; 

funeral. 
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funeral, which, at the end of Congreve's 
'Life, by a writer of I know not what cre- 
dit, are thus related, as I find the account 
transferred to a biographical di6tionary, 

" Mr. Dry den dying on the Wednefday 
^* morning. Dr. Thomas Sprat, then bi- 
*' fhop of Rochefter and dean of Weft- 
•" minfter, fent the next day to the lady 
" Elizabeth Howard, Mr. Dry den's widow, 
*' that he would make a prefent of the 
** ground, which was forty pounds, with 
"all the other Abbey-fees. The lord Ha- 
** lifax likewife fent to the lady Elizabeth, 
" and Mr. Charles Dryden her foil, that, 
" if they would give him leave to bury Mr. 
" Dryden, he would inter him with a gen- 
'* tleman's private funeral, and afterwards 
** beftow five hundred pounds on a monu- 
** ment in the Abbey ; which, as they had 
" no reafon to refufe, they accepted. On 
" the Saturday following the company 
" came ; the corpfe was put into a velvet 
*' hearfe, and eighteen mourning coaches, 
** filled with company, attended. When 
" they were juft ready to move, the lord 
" Jefferies, fon of the lord chancellor Jef- 
" feries, with fome of his rakilh Compa- 

"nions^ 
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" nions, coming by, alked whofe funeral 
*' it was : and being told Mr* Dry den's, he 
^' faid, * What, fhall Dryden, the greateft 
*' honour and ornament of the nation, be 
^* buried after this private manner ! No, 
" gentlemen, let all that loved Mr. Dry- 
*' den, and honour bis memory, alight and 
*' join with me in gaining my lady's con-? 
*' fent to let me have the honour of his 
*' interment, which fhall be after another 
^' manner than this ; and I will beftow a 
•* thdufand pounds on a monument in the 
*' Abbey for him.* The gentlemen in the 
" coaches, not knowing of the bifliop of 
** Rochefter's favour, nor of the lord Ha* 
" lifax's generous defign (they both having, 
" out of refpe6l to the family, enjoined 
^' the lady Elizabeth, and her fon, to keep 
their favour concealed to the world, and 
let it pafs for their own expence), rea* 
" dily came out of their coaches, and at- 
" tended lord JefFeries up to the lady's 
" bedfide, who was then fick. He repeated 
.^* the purport of what he had before faid ; 
*' but Ihe abfolutely refufmg, he fell on his 
** knees, vowing never to rife till his re* 
** queft was granted. The reft of the cora- 

** pany 
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pany by his defire kneeled alfo ; and the 
lady, being under a fudden furprize, 
fainted away. As foon as flie recovered 
her fpeech, fhe cried, Noj no. Enough^ 
•'gentlemen, replied he ; my lady is very 
**good, (he fays, Go^ go. She repeated 
^* her former words with all her ftrength, 
** but in vain, for her feeble voice was loft 
•* in their acclamations of joy ; and the 
•* lord JefFeries ordered the hearfemen to 

' ' — — ' * 

•* carry the corpfe to Mr. Ruflel's, an un- 
** dertaker in Cheapfide, and leave it there 
** till he fhould fend orders for the embal- , 
" ment, which, he added, fhould be after 
** the royal manner. His diredlions were 
** obeyed, the company difperfed, and lady 
*' Elizabeth and her fon remained incon- 
*' folable. The next day Mr. Charles Dry-* 
•' den waited on the lord Halifax and the 
" bifhop, to excufe his mother and him- 
** felf, by relating the real truth. But nei- 
" ther his lordfhip nor the bifhop 'would 
*' admit of any plea ; efpecially the latter^ 
** who had the Abbey lighted, the ground 
'" opened^ and the choir attending, an an- 
" them ready fet, and himfelf waiting for 
*• fome time without any eorpfe to bury* 
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*' The undertaker, after three days expeft- 
" ance of ordtrs for etnbalment without* 
^ receiv^ing any, waited on the lord Jeiffe- 
^^ ries ; who pretending ignorance of the 
** matter, turned it off with an ill-natured 
*.* jeft, faying, that thofe who obferved the 
*^ orders of a drunken frolick deferred no 
V better ; that he remembered nothing at 
** all of it ; and that he might do what he 
" pleafed with the CQrpfe. Upon this, the 
^* undertaker waited upon the lady Eliza- 
" beth and her fori, and threateiled to 
** bring the corpfe home, arid fet it before 
" the door. They defired a day's refpite, 
" which was granted. Mr. Charles Dry-. 
•* den wrote a handfome letter to the lord 
*f Jefferies, who returned it with this cool 
*^ anfwer t. * That he knew nothing of the 
^^ matter, and would be troubled no more 
** about it.' He then addreffcd the lord 
^^ Halifax and the bifhop of Rochefter, 
" who abfolutely refufed to do any thing 
*• in it. In this diftrels Dr.^ Garth fent for 
*? the corpfe to the College- of Phyficians, 
*^ and propofed a funeral by fubfcription, 
** to which himfelf fet' a moft noble exam- 
Hple. At laft a day, about three weeks 

*^ after 
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" after Mr. Dryden's deceafe, was ap- 
pointed for the interment. Dn Garth 
t pronounced a fine Latin oration, at the 
** College, over the corpfe ; which was at* 
** tended to the Abbey by a numerous train 
** of coaches. When the funeral was over^ 
** Mr. Charles Dryden fent a challenge to 
** lord JefFeries, who refufing to anfwer it, 
** he fent feveral others, and went often 
^*himfeif; but could neither get a letter 
*' delivered, nor admittance to fpeak to 
^' him ; which fo inqenfed him, that he 
" refolved, fince his lordQiip refufed to an- 
** fwer him like a gentleman, that he 
** would watch an opportunity to meet, 
** and fight ofF-hand, though with all the 
^* rules of honour ; which his lordfliip 
** hearing, left the town : and Mr. Charles 
** Dryden could never have the fatisfac- 
*• tion of meeting him, though he fought 
*Vit till his death with the utmoft appli- 
** cation/* 

This ftory I once intended to omit, as it 
appears with no great evidence ; nor hav6* 
1 met with any confirmatioii, but in a let-* 
ter of Farquhar ; and he only relates that * 

thd* 
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the funeral of Dryden was tumultuary and 
confufcd*. 

Suppo(ing the ftory true, we may re- 
mark, that the gradual change of man- 
ners, though imperceptible in the procefs, 
appears great when different times, and 
thofe not very diftant, are compared. If 
at this time a young drunken Lord fhould 
interrupt the pompous regularity of a 
magnifiecnt funeral, what would be the 
event, but that he would be juftled out of 
the w&y, and compelled to be quiet ? If 
he Ihould truit himfelf into a houfe, he 

* A^'earlier account of Drydcii's fonerfll than that abote 
cttedy though without the cfrcumftaoees that preceded it, is 
givcD by Edward Ward, who in his London Spy, publiflied 
in 1706, relates, that on the occailon there was a perfor* 
mance of folemn Mufick at the College, and that at the pro- 
ceffion, which himfelf faw, ftandingat the end of Chancery* 
lane, Fleet-fireet, there was a concert of hautboys and 
trumpets. The day of Dryden*s interment, he fays, wat 
Monday the X3th of May, which, according to Jobnfon, was 
twelve days after his deceafe, and (hews howlongiiis fune* 
lal was in fufpenfe. Ward knew not thftt the expence of it 
was defrayed. by fubfcriptibn ; but compliments lord Jefieries 
for fo pious an undertaking. He alfo iays, that thccaufe 
of Dryden's death was an inflammation 'in his toe, occa- 
fioned by the flieih growing over the nail, which being nc- 
gleded produced a oiortiiication in his leg. H. 
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would be fent roughly away; and, what 
is yet more to the honour of the prefent 
time, I believe that thofe, who had fub- 
fcribed to the funeral of a man like Dry- 
den, Avould not, for fuch an accident* 
have withdrawn their contribution*. 

He was buried among the poets in Weft- 
minfter Abbey, where, though the duke of 
Newcaftle had, in a general dedication 
prefixed by Congreve to his dramatick 
works, accepted thanks for his intention 
of eredling him a monument, he lay long 
without diftin6lion, till the duke of Buck- 
inghamfhirc gave him a tablet, infcribed 
only with the name of D R Y D E N; 

He married the lady Elizabeth Howard, 
daughter of the earl of Berkfhire, with 
circumftanceS, according to the fatire im- 
puted to lord Sommers, not very honour- 
able to either party : by her h^ had three 

; * In the Regifter of the College of Phyficianrs, is the 
following Entry : " May j, 1700. Comitiis Cenforiis or- 
•* dinariis. At the requcfl of fcveral perfons of quality^ 
♦* that Mr. Dryden might be carried from the College of 
** Phyficians to be interred at .Weftminfter, it was unaai-? 
*^ nioufly graunted by the Prefidcnt and Ccnfors/* 

This entry it not calculated to afford any credit to the 
narrative coacerning Lord J eferies. R. 
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fons, Charles, John, and Henry. Charles 
was ulher of the palace to pope Clement 
the Xlth ; and, vifiting England in 1 704, 
was drowned in an attempt to fwim: acrofs 
the Thames at Windfor. 

John was author of a comedy called 
The Hujband his own Cuckold. He is faid 
to have died at Rome. Henry entered into 
fome religious order. It is fome proof of 
Dryden*s fmcerity in his fecond religion, 
that he taught it to his fons. A man, con- 
fcious of hypocritical profeffion in him- 
felf, is not likely to convert others ; and 
as his fons Were qualified in .693 to appear 
among the tranflators of Juvenal, they 
muft have been taught fome religion bef6re 
their father*s change. 
• Of the perfon of Dry den I know not any 
account ; of his mind, the portrait which 
has been left by Cgngreve, who knew him 
with great familiarity, is fuch as adds our 
love of his manners to our admiration of 
his genius. " He was,'* we are told, ** of 
" a nature exceedingly humane and com- 
** paflionate, ready to forgive injuries, and 
^' capable of a fmcere reconciliation with 
^' thoie that had offended him. His friend- 

G % " (hip, 
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** fhip, where he profeffed it^ went beyond 
*' his profeflions. He was of a very eafy, 
" of very pleafing accefs ; but fomewhat 
** flow, and, as it were, diffident in his 
" advances to others ; . he had that in his 
" nature which abhorred intrufion into 
any fociety whatever. He was therefore 
lefs known, and confequently his cha- 
** radter became more liable to mifappre- 
" henfions and mifreprefentations : he was 
" very modeft, and very eafily to be dif- 
" countenanced in his approaches to hi* 
** equals or fuperiors. As his reading had 
*' been very extenfive, fo was he very 
*^ happy in a memory tenacious of every 
** thing that he had read. He was not 
*' more poffefTed of knowledge than he was 
" communicative of it ; but then his. com- 
" munication was by no means pedantick, 
** or impofed upon the ^converfation, but 
" juft fucb, and went fo far, as, by the na-' 
^*^.tural turn of the conversation in which 
** he was engaged, it was neceffarily pro- 
*A moted or required. He was extremely rea- 
dy and gentle in his corrc6tion of the er- 
rors of any writer who thought fit to con- 
" fult him, and full asready^and patient to 

** admit 
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*^ admit the repreherifions of others, in re- 
*• fpe6lof his own overfights or miftakes.*' 

To this account of Congreve nothing 
can be obje6led but the fondnefs of friend- 
Ihip ; and to have excited that fondnefs in 
fuch a mind is no fmall degree of praife* 
The difpofition of Dryden, however, is 
fhewh in this character rather as it exhi- 
bited itfelf in curfory converfation, than 
as it operated on the more important parts 
of life. His placabihty and his friendfhip 
indeed were foHd virtues ; but courtefy 
and good-humour are often found with 
little real worth. Since Congreve, who 
knew him well, has told us no more, the 
reft muft be collected as it can from other 
teftimonies, and particularly from thofe 
notices which Dryden has very liberally 
given us of himfelf. 

The modefty which made him fo flow 
to advance^ and fo eafy to be repulfed, ^ 
was certainly no fufpicion of deficient riierit, 
or unconfcioufnefs of his own value ; he 
appears to have known, in its whole ex- 
tent, the dignity of his own character, and 
to have fet a very high value on his own 
powers and performances. He probably 

Gz did 
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did not offer his converfation, becaufc he 
expe6i:ed it to be folicited ; and he retired 
from a cold reception, not fubmiffive but 
indignant, with fuch reference of his own 
^greatnefs as made him unwilling to expofe 
it to neglect or violation. 

His modefty was by no means inconfiftent 
with oftentatioufnefs ; he is diligent enough 
to remind the world of his merit, and ex- 
preifes with very little fcruple his high 
opinion of his own po\vers ; but his felf- 
condemnations are read without fcorn or 
indignation ; we allow his claims, and 
love his franknefs. 

Tradition, however, has not allowed 
that his confidence in himfelf exempted 
him from jealoufy of others. He is acqufed 
of envy and infidioufnefs ; and is particu- 
larly charged with inciting Creech to tranf- 
late Horace, that he might lofe the repu- 
tation which Lucretius had given him. 

Of this charge we immediately difcover 
that it isi merely conjectural ; the purpofe 
was fuch as no man would confefs ; and a 
crime that admits no proof, why lliould 
we believe ? 
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He has been defcribed as magifterially 
prefiding over the younger writers, and 
affuming the diftribution of poetical fam6 ; 
but he. who excels has a right to teach, and 
he whofe judgement is inconteftable. may 
without ufurpation examine and decide. 

Congreve reprefents him as ready to ad- 
vife and inftru6t ; but there is reafon to 
believe that his communication was ra- 
ther ufeful than entertaining. He de- 
clares of himfelf that he was faturnine, and 
not one of thofe whofe fpritely fayings di- 
verted company ; and one of his cenfurers 
makes him fay, 

Nor wine nor love could ever fee me gay; 
To writing bred^ I knew not what to fay. 

There are men whofe powers operate 
only at leifure and in retirement, and whofe 
intelle6tual vigour deferts them in conver- . 
fation ; whom merriment confufes, and 
objeftion difconccrts ; whofe bafhfulnefs 
reftrains their exertion, and fufFers them 
not tb fpeak till the time of fpeaking is 
paft ; or whofe attention to their own cha- 
radler makes them unwilling to utter at 
hazard what has not been confidered, and 
cannot be recalled. 

G4 Of 
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Of Dryden's fluggiftinefs in converfation 
it is vain to fearch or to guefs the caufe. 
He certainly wanted neither fentiments 
nor language : his intelledtuai treafures 
were great, though they were locked up 
from his own ufe, *• His thoughts/' when 
he wrote, " flowed in upon him fo faft, 
^* that his only care was which to chufe, 
" and which to reje6l.'* Such rapidity of 
compofition naturally promifes a flow of 
talk; yet we muft be content to believe 
what an enemy fays of him, when he like- 
wife fays it of himfelf, 'But whatever was 
his charafter as a companion, it appears 
that he lived in familiarity with the highefl 
perfons of his time. It is rdated by Carte 
of the duke or Ormond, that he ufed often 
to pafs a night with Dryden^ and thofe 
with whom Dryden conforted : who they 
were. Carte has not told, but certainly 
the convivial table at which Ormond fat 
was not furrounded with a plebeian fociety. 
He was indeed reproached with boafling 
of his familiarity with the great ; and Ho- 
race will fupport him in the opinion, that 
to pleafe fuperiors is not the lowefl kind o f 

jneritt 
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The merit of pleafing muft, however, 
be eftimated by the means. Favour is not 
always gained by good adlions or laudable 
qualities. Careffes and preferments are 
often beftowed on the auxiliaries of vice, 
the procurers of pleafure, or the flatterers 
of vanity. Dryden has never been charged 
with any perfonal agency unworthy of a 
good character : he abetted vice and va- 
nity only with his pen. One of his ene- 
mies has accufed him of lewdnefs in his 
converfajtion ; but, if accufation without 
proof be credited, who fhall be innocent ? 

His works afford too many examples of 
diffolute licentioufnefs, and abje6t adula-* 
tion ; but they were probably, like his mer- 
riment, artificial and conftrained ; the ef- 
fe6ls of ftudy and meditation, and his trade 
rather than hi5 pleafure. 

Of the mind that can trade in corrup- 
tion, and can deliberately pollute itfelf 
with ideal wickednefs, for the fake of 
ipreading the contagion in fociery, I wifli 
not to conceal or excufe the depravity. 
Such degradation of the dignity of genius, 
fuch abufe of fuperlative abilities, cannot 
be contemplated but with grief and indig- 
nation. 
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nation. What confolation can be had, 
Dryden has afforded, by living to repent; 
and to teftify his repentance. 

Of dramatick immorality ,he did not 
w^nt examples among his predeceflbrs, or 
companions among his contemporaries; 
but in the meannefs and fervility of hyper- 
bolical adulation, I know not whether, 
fince the days in which the Rdman empe- 
rors were deified, he has been ever equal- 
led, except by Afra Behn in an addrefs to 
Eleanor Gwyn. When once he has under- 
taken the tafk of praife, he no longer re- 
tains fhame in himfelf, nor foppofes it in 
his patron. As many odoriferous bodies 
are obferved to diffufe perfumes from year 
to year, without lenfible diminution of 
bulk or weight, he appears never to have 
impoverifhed his mint of flattery by his ex- 
pences, however lavilh. He had all the 
forms of excellence, intelle£tual and moral, 
combined in his mind, with endlefs varia- 
tion ; and when he had fcattered on the 
hero of the day the golden fhower of wit 
and virtue, he had ready for him, whom he 
wifhed to court on the morrow, new wit 
and virtue with another ftamp. Of this 

kind 
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kind of meannefs he nev?r feems to deqline 
the pradlicc, or lament the neceflity : he 
confiders the great as entitled to encomi- 
aftick homage, and brings praife rather 
as a tribute than a gift, more delighted 
with the fertility of his invention, than 
mortified by the proftitution of his judge- 
ment. It is indeed not certain, that on 
thefe occafions his judgement much rebelled 
againft his intereft. There are minds which 
cafily fmk into fubmiflion, that look, on 
grandeur with undiftinguilhing reverence, 
and difcover no detedt where there is ele- 
vation of rank and affluence of riches. 

With his praifes of others and of hipifelf 
is always intermingled a (train of difcontent 
and lamentation, a fullen growl of fefent- 
ment, or a querulous murmur of diftrefs* 
His works are under-valued, his merit is 
unrewarded, and ^* he has few thanks to 
" pay his ftars that he was born among 
" Englifhmen.** To his criticks he is 
fometimes contemptuous, fometimes re- 
fentful, and fometimes fubmiffive. The 
writer who thinks his works formed for 
duration, miftakes his intereft when he 
mentions his enemies. He degrades his 

own 
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owa dignity by fhewing that he was af- 
fe6ted by their cenfures, and gives lafting 
importance to names, which, left to them- 
feives, would vanifli from remembrance. 
From this principle Drydeh did not often 
depart ; his complaints are for the greater 
part general ; he feldom pollutes his page 
with an adverfe name. He condefcended 
indeed to a controverfy with Settle, in 
which he perhaps may be confidered rather 
as aflaulting than repelling ; and fmce 
Settle is funk into oblivion, his libel re- 
mains injurious only to himfelf. 

Among anfwers to criticks; no poetical 
attacks, or altercations, are to be included ; 
they are like other poems, efFufions of ge- 
nius, produced as much to obtain praifc 
as to obviate cenfure. Thefe-Dryden prac- 
tifed, and in thefe he excelled. 
' Of Collier, Blackmore, and Milbourne, 
he has made mention in the preface of his 
Fables. To the cenfure of Collier, whofe 
remarks may be rather termed admoni- 
tions than criticifms, he makes little reply ; 
being, at the age of fixty-eight, attentive 
to better things than the claps of a play- 
houfe. He complains of Collier's rude- 

nefs. 
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' nefs, and the ** horfe-rplay of his raillery ;" 

and afferts that *' in many places he has 

•* perverted by his gloflcs the meaning*' of 

w^hat he cenfures ; but in other things he 

confeJTes that he is juftly taxed ; and fays, 

with great calmnefs and candour, *^ ITiave 

* *^ pleaded guilty to all thoughts or cxpref- 

•* fions of mine that cap be truly accufed 

•' of obfcenity, immorality, or profanenefs, 

^' and retra6t them. If he be my enemy, 

*' let him triumph ; if he be my friend, 

*' he will be glad of my repentance/' YetL 

as our belli difpofitions are imperfe6l, he 

left {landing in the fame booi: a reflection 

on Collier of great afperity, and indeed of 

more afperity than wit. 

Blackmorehereprefents as made his ene- 
my by the poem of Abjalom and Achitophel^ 
which '* he thinks a little hard upon his 
*^ fanatick patrons f ' and charges him 
with borrowing the plan of his Arthur from 
the preface to Juvenal, " though he had," 
fays lie, *' the bafenefs not to acknowledge 
** his benefadtor, but inllead of it to tra- 
*' duce me in a libeL" 

The libel in which Blackmore traduced 
Kim was a Sattreupon Wit ; in which ha- 


ving 
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ving lamented the exuberance of falfe wit 
and the deficiency of true, he propofes 
that all wit Ihould be re- coined before it is' 
current, and appoints matters of aflay who- 
Ihall reje6l all that is light or debafed* 

*ris true, that when th.e coarfe and worthlefs 

drofs 
Is purg'd away, there will be mighty lofs ; 
Ev'n Congreve, Southern, rhanly Wycherley, 
When thus refined, will grievous fuffcrers be 5 
Into the melting pot when Dryden comes. 
What horrid ftench will rife, what noifome 

fumes ! 
How will he flirink, when all his lewd allay. 
And wicked mixture, fliall be purg'd away ! 

Thus (lands the paflage in the laft edition ; 
but in the original there was an abatement 
of the cenfure, beginning thus : 

But what remains will be fo pure, 'twill bear 

V 

Th' examination of the moft ftvere. 

Blackmore, finding the cenfure refented, 
and the civility difregarded, ungeneroufly 

omitted the fofter oart. Such variations 

i. — 

difcover a writer who confults his paflions 
more than his virtue ; and it may be rea- 
fonably fuppofed that Dryden imputes his 
en^nity to its true caufe» 

Of 
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Of Milbourne he wrote only ia general 
terms, fuch as arc always ready at the call 
of anger, whether juft or not : a fhort ex- 
tra£l will be fufficient. " He pretends a^ 
*' quarrel to me, that I have fallen foul 
*' upon priefthood ; if i have, I am only 
*' to afk pardon of good priefts, and am 
" afraid his fhare of the reparation will 
" come to little. Let him be fatisfied that 
^' he fhall never be able to force himfelf 
*' upon me for an adverfary; I condemn 
" him too much to enter into competition 
f' with him. 

" As for the reft of thofe who have writ- 
*' ten ag^inft me, they are fuch fcoundrels 
*.* that they defcrve not the leaft notice to 
*' be taken of them. Blackmore and MiU 
** bourne are only diftinguifhed from the 
''crowd by being remembered to their 
*' infamy.*' 

Pryden indeed difcovered, in many of 
his writings, an afFcdted and abfurd ma- 
lignity to priefts and priefthood, which 
naturally raifed him many enemies, and 
which was fometimes as an unfeafonably 
refented as ^t was exerted. Trapp is an- 
gry that he calls the facrificer in the Geor-- 

gicks 
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gicks^'Thc ftoly Butcher :*• the tranfla- 
tion is not indeed ridiculous ; but Trapp^s 
anger arifes from his zeal, not for the au- 
thor, but the prieft ; as if any reproach of 
the follies of Paganifm could be extended 
to the preachets of truth. 

Dryden's diflike of the prieAhood is im- 
puted by Langbaine, and I think by Brown, 
to a repulfe which he fufFered when he fo- 
licited ordination ; but he denies, in the 
preface to his Fables, that he ever defigned 
to enter into the church ; and fuch a de- 
nial he would not have hazarded, if he 
could have been convifted of falfehood. 

Malevolence to the clergy is feldom at 
a great diftance from irrevereace of reli- 
gion, and Dryden affords no exception 
to this obfervation. His writings exhibit 
.many paffages, which, with all the allow- 
ance that can be made for characters and 
occafions, are, fuch as piety would not have 
mitted, and fuch as may vitiate light and 
unprincipled rairids. But there is no rea- 
fon for fuppofing that he dilbelieved the 
religion which he difobeyed. He forgot 
his duty rather.than difov^^ned it. His ten- 
dency to profanenefs is the efFe<St of levity^ 
I ' negli- 
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negligence, and loofe converiation^ with 
a defire of accommodating himfelf to the 
corruption of the times, by venturing to 
be wicked as fat as he durft. When he 
profefled himfelf a convert to Popery, he 
did not pretend to have received any new 
ct)nvi6tion of the fundamental do6trines 
of Chriftianity* 

The perfecution of criticks was not the 
worft of his vexations ; he was much more 
difturbed by the importunities of want. 
His complaints of poverty are fo frequently 
repeated, either with the deje6tion of weak- 
nefe finking in helplefs mifery, or the in- 
dignation of merit claiming its tribute 
from mankind, that it is impofllble not to 
deteft the age which could impofe on fuch 
a inan the neceffity of fuch folicitations, or 
not to defpife the man who could fubmit 
to fuch folicitations without neceffity. 

Whether by the world's negleft, or his 
own imprudence, I am afraid that the 
greatefl part of his life was paffed in exi- 
gences/ Such outcries were furely never 
uttered but in fevere pain. Of his fupplies 
or his expences no probable eftimate can 
now be made. Except the falary of the 
• Var.. II. H Lau- 
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Laureat, to which king James added the 
oiEce of Hiftoriographer, perhaps with 
fome additional emoluments, his whol^ 
revenue feems to have been cafual ; and it 
is well kno'wn that he feldom lives frugally 
who lives by chance. Hope is always li- 
beral; and they that truft her promife^ 
make little fcruple of revelling to-day on 
the profits of the morrow. 

Of his plays the profits was not great ; 
and of the produce of his other works very 
little intelligence can be had. By difcour-r 
fing with the late amiable Mr. Tonfon, I 
could not find that any memorials of the 
tranfadlions between his predeceflbr arid 
Dryden had been preserved, except the 
following papers : 

" I do hereby promife to pay John Dry- 
den, Efq. or orders on the 25th of 
March, 1699, the fum of two hundred 
*^and fifty guineas, in confideration of ten 
*' thoufand verfes, which the faid John 
*^ Dryden^ Efq; is to deliver to me Jacob 
*' Tonfon, when finifbed, whereof feven 
^' thoufand five .hundred verfes, more or 
'* lefs, are already in the faid Jacob Ton- 
^ fon's poffeffion. And I do hereby far^ 

^ . •^ ther 
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** ther promife, and engage myfelf, to 
" make up the faid fum of two hundred 
^* and fifty guineas three hundred pounds 
*^ fterling to the faid John Dry den, Efq; 
^^ hisexecutors^ adminiftrators, or afiigns; 
" at the beginning of the fecond impref-* 
" fion of the faid ten thoufand verfes* 

" In witnefs whereof I have-hereunto fet 
" my hand and feal, this apth day of 
^' March9-i694>. 

" Jacob Tonfon. 
" Sealed and delivered, be- 
♦* ing firft duly ftampt, 
, ^^ purfuant to the a£is of 
^ * * parliament for that pur- 
" pofe, in the prefence of 
>' Ben Portlock, , 
" Will. Congreve/' 

>* March Z4th, t6()i^ 

•* Received then of Mr. Jacob Tonfoa 

V the fum of twp hundred fixty- eight 

>*' pounds fifteen ihillings, in purfuance of 

an agreement for ten thoufand verfes, to 

be dWiivcred by me to the faid Jacob Ton- 

^' fon, whereof I have already delivered to 

H» ^* him 
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*' him about feveii thotifand five hundred, 
" more or lefs ; hfe the faid Jacob Tonfori 
•* being obliged to make up the forefaid 
t* fum*of two hundred fixty-eight pdiinds 
f* fifteen Ihillings thrtfe hundred ' poiands, 
^* at thie beginning, of ^he feoond impref- 
'^ fion of the forefaid terl thoufand verfes ; 

!** I fay/ received by me *' 
-' ^^ '* John Drydfen. 

** Witnefs, Charles Dryden/' 

Twd hundred and fifty guineas, at i/. is. 
dd. is 268A 1 5 J.- * 

It is manifeft, from ' the dates of tliis 
contract, that if relates^ to the volume of 
Fables, which' contains abbut twelve thou- 
fand verfes, and forwHich therefore the 
payment muft have 13eeh afterwards en- 
larged. • * 

I have been told of another letter yet re- 
maining, in which he defires Tonfon to 
bring him money, to pay for a -watch 
'which he had ordered for Tiis fon,' and 
which the maker would not leave without 
the price. ♦ ... . * 

The inevitable confequehte of poverty is 
dependence. Dryden had probably no re- 
courfe in his exigences, but to his bookfel- 

ler. 
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lefr; .-T^^ pgfticulp.ppQliara6):€r of Tonfoa 
J 4<> P9t know; :bi}t the. general jCpndudt 
of traders was much lefs liberal i» thofe 
times than in our own ; their yiews were 
parrower> . and .their /naimers gcofler. To 
the mercantile ruggcdnefe of that race, 
the delicacy of the poet was fometimes 
expofed. Lord Bolingbroke, who in his 
youths bad cultivated poetry, related t9 
Dr. JCing of Oxford, that one day, whea ' 
he vifited Dry den, they heard, as they were 
converfmg, another perfon entering the 
houfe. ** This," faid Dryden, " isTon- 
** foh. You will take care not to depart 
*' before he goes away : for I have not 
*^ completed the fheet which Lhave pro- 
** mifed him ; and, if you leave me un^ 
" prote6tedf 1 mud fufFer all the rudenefs 
" to which his refcntment can prompt 
" his toogueV* 

What rewards he obtained for his poems, 
befides the payment of the bookjfeller, can- 
not be known : Mr. Derrick, who con- 
fulted £bme of his relations., .was informed 
that 'his Fables obtained five- hundred 

* • - * 

pounds from the dutchefs of Ormond ; a 
prefent not unfuitable to the magnifi^pnce 
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bf that fpletidid family ; and lie quotes 
Moyle, as relating that forty pounds were 
paid by a mufical fociety for the ufe of 
Alexander's Feaji. 

In thofe days the ceconomy of govcrn*i 
ment was yet unfettled, and the payments 
of the Exchequer were dilatory and un- 
certain ; oF this diforder there is reafon to 
believe that the Laureat fometimes felt the 
efFedls ; for in one of his prefaces he com- 
plains of thofe, who, being intrufted with 
the diftribution of the 'prince's bounty, 
fuffer thofe that depend upon it to Ian- 
guifh in penury. 

Of his petty habits or flight amufements, 
tradition has retained little. Of the only 
two men whom I have found to whom he 
was pcrfbnally known, one told me, that 
at the houfe which he frequented, calleci 
Will's Coffec-houfe, the appeal upon any 
'literary difpute was made to him : and the 
other relalfed, that his armed chair, which 
in the winter had a fettled and prefcriptive 
place by the fire, was in the fumnler placed 
in the balcony, and that he called the two 
places his winter and his fummcr feat. 
This is all the intelligence which his two 
furvivors afforded m^t 
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One of fais opinions will do him no ho- 
nour in the prefent age^ though in his own 
time, at leafi in the beginning of it, he 
was far from having it confined to himfelf. 
He put great confidence in the prognofti- 
cations of judicial aftrology. In the Ap- 
pendix to the Life of Congreve is a nar- 
rative of fome of his predi6tions wonder- 
fully fulfilled ; but I know not the writer^s 
means of information, or charafter of ve- 
racity. That he had the configurations of 
the horofcope in his mind, and confidered 
them as influencing the afiairs of men, he 
does not forbear to hint. 

The utmoft malice of the ftan is paft. — 
Now frequent trines the happier lights among, 
And bigb raised Jove^ frdm his dark prilbn freed, 
Thofe weights took off that on his planet hung, 
Will glorioufly the new-laid works fuceeed. 

He has elfewhere (hewn his attention to 
the planetary powers ; and in the preface 
to his Fables has endeavoured obliquely to 
juftify his fuperftition, by attributing the 
fame to fome of the Ancients: The latter, 
added to this narrative, leaves no doubt of 
his notions or pra6tice. 

So flight and fo fcanty is the knowledge 
which I have been ^ble to colle6l concern- 

H 4 ' ing 
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mg the private life and domeftick manners 
of a man, whom every Englifh generation 
muft mention with reverence as a critick 
and a poet. 

DRY DEN may be properly confw 
dered as the father -of Ertglifh criticifm, 
as the writer who firft taught us to deter- 
mine upon principles the merit of compo- 
. fition. Of our former poets, the greateft 
dramatift wrote without rules, conduced 
through life and nature by a genius that 
rarely mifled, and rarely deferted him. Of 
the reft, thofe who knew the laws of pro* 
prifety had negledled to teach them. 

Two Arts of Englifh Poetry, were written 
in the days of Elizabeth by Webb and Put- 
tenham, from which fomething might be 
learned, and a few hints had been given 
by Jonfon and Cowley ; but Dryden's EJfay 
on Dramatic k Poetry was the firft regular 
and valuable treatife on the art of writing. 

He who, having formed his opinions in 
the prefent age of Englifti literature, turns 
back to perufe this dialogue, will not per- 
haps find much increafe of knowledge, or 
much novelty of inftru£tion ; but he is to 

remem- 
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xemember that critical principles were then 
in the hands of a few, who had gathered 
theqi partly from the Ancients, and partly 
from the Italians and French, The ftrucr 
ture of dramatick poems was then not ge- 
nerally underftood. Audiences applauded 
by.in,ftin6l ; and poets perhaps often pleafed 
by chance, 

, A writer who obtains his full purpofe 
lofes himjfelf in his own luftre. Of an opi- 
nion which is no longer doubted, the evi- 
dence ceafes to be examined. Of an art 
uniyerfally praclifed, the firft teacher is 
forgotten.y Learning once made popular 
is no longer . learning ; it has the appear- 
ance of fomething which we have beftowed 
upon ourfelves, as the dew appears to rift 
from the field which it refrefhes. 

To judge rightly of the author, we muft 
tranfport ourfelves to his time, and exa- 
mine what we/c the wants of his contem- 
poraries, and wliat were his means of fup- 
plying them. That which is eafy at one 
tirne was difficult at another. Dryderi at 
leaft jmportjed, his fcience, and gave • his 
country whjat it wanted befor^ ; or, rather^ 
he imported only the njaterials, an(| ma- 
nufactured them by his own fkill. 

The 
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The dialogue on the Drama was one of 
his firit eflays of criticifm, written when 
he was yet a timorous candidate for repu- 
tation, and there laboured with tjiat dili- 
gence which he might allow himfelf fome- 
what to remit, when his name gave fane* 
tion to his pofitions, and his awe of the 
publick was abated, partly by cuftom, and 
partly by fuccefs. It will not be eafy to 
find, in all the opulence of our language, a 
treatife fo artfully variegated with fucceffive 
reprefentations of oppofite probabilities, fo 
enlivened with imagery, fo brightened with 
illuftration. His portraits of the Englifh 
dramatifts are wrought Vith great fpirit 
and diligence. The account of Shakfpeare 
may ftand as a perpetual model of enco- 
miaftic criticifm ; exa6l without minute«* 
nefs, and* lofty with exaggerlation. The 
praife lavifhed by Longinus, on the attef- 
tation of the heroes of Marathon, by De- 
mofthenes, fades away before it. In a few 
lines is exhibited a charafter, fo extenfivc 
in its comprehenlion, and fo curious in its 
limitations, that nothing can be added, 
diminifhed, or reformed ; nor can the edi- 
tors and admirers of Shakfpeare, in all 
2 their 
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their emulation of reverence, boaft of much 
more than of having difFufed and para* 
phrafed this epitome of excellence, of ha- 
ving changed Dryden's gold for bafer me- 
tal, of lower value though of greater bulk. 
. In this, and in all his other eflays on the 
fame fubje6l, the criticifm of Dryddn is the 
criticifm of a poet ; not a dull colle6lion of 
theorems, nor a rude detedlion of faults^ 
'which perhaps the cenfor was not able to 
have committed ; but a gay and vigorous 
differtation, where delight is mingled with 
inftru6tion, and where the author proves 
his right of judgement by his power of per- 
formance. 

The different manner and effe6l with 
which critical knowledge may be conveyed, 
was perhaps never more clearly exemplifi- 
ed than in the performances of Rymer and 
Dryden. It was faid of a difpute between 
two mathematicians, ** malim cum Scali- 
" gero errare, quam cum Clavio re6te fa- 
♦* pere ;'* that " it was more eligible to 
'** go wrong with one thaii right with the 
** other.'* A i:endency of the fame kind 
every mind muflt feel at the perufal of Dry- 
(Jen's prefaces and Rymer's difcourfes. 

With 
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With Dryden we are wandering in queft 
of Truth ; whom we find, if we find her 
at all, drefl in the graces of* elegance ; 
and, if we mifs her, the labour of the pur- 
fuit rewards itfelf ; we are led only through 
fragrance and flowers. Rymer, without 
taking a nearer, takes a rougher way; 
every ftep is to be made through thorns 
and brambles ; and Truth, if we meet her, 
appears repulfive by her mien, and un- 
graceful by her habit. Dryden' s criticifm 
has the majefty of a queeij ; Rymer's ha^ 
the ferocity of a tyrant^ 

As he hg,d ftudied with great diligence 
the art of Poetry, and enlarged or re6tir 
fied his notions, by experience perpetually 
increafmg, he had his mind ftored with 
principles and obfervations ; he poureji 
out his knowledge with little labour ; for 
of labour, notwithftanding the multiplidty 
of his productions, there is fufficient rea- 
fon to fufpe6l that he was not a lover. To 
write con amore^ with fondnefs for the em- 
ployment, with perpetual touches and re- 
touches, with unwillingnefs to take leave 
of his own idea, and an unwearied purfuit 
of unattainable perfe6tion, was, I think, 
no part of his chara6ter. 

His 
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' tJis criticifm may be confidered as gene- 
ral or occafional. In his general precepts, 
which depend upon the nature of things, 
and the ftrudture of the human minxl, he 
may dotiBtlefs be fafely recommended to 
the confidence of the reader ; but his occa- 
fional and particular pofitions were fome- 
times intereftcd, fometimes negligent, and 
fometimes .capricious. It is not without 
reafon that Trapp, fpeaking of the praifes 
which he bellows on Palamon and Arcite, 
fays, " Novimus judicium Drydeni de poe- 
" mate quodam Chauceri^ pulchro fane 
*' illo, & admodum laudando, nimirum 
" quod non modo vere epicum fit, fed Hi- 
" ada etiam atque ^Eneada aequet, imo fu- 
" peret. Sed novimus eodem tempore viri 
" illius maximi non femper accuratiffimas 
" effe cenfuras, riec ad feveriffimam critices 
" normam exa<9:as : illo judice id plerum- 
" que optimum eft, quod nunc prae mani- 
" bus habet, & in quo nunc occupatur.'* 

He is therefore by no means conftant to, 
himfelf. His defence and defertion of dra- 
matick rhyme is generally known. Spenccy 
in his remarks on Pope*« Odyffey, produces 
what he thinks an unconquerable quota- 
tion 
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tion from Dry den's preface to tbe Ejdeid^ 
in favour of tranflating an epick poejn into 
blank verfe ; but he forgets that when his 
author attempted the Iliad, fome years af- 
terwards, he departed from his own deci- 
fion, and tranflated into rhyme. 

When he has any objedlion tp obviate, or 
any licence to defend, he is not very fcru- 
pulous about what he aflerts, nor very cau- 
tious, if the prefent purpofe be ferved, not 
to entangle himfelf in his own fophiftrics* 
But when all arts are exhaufted, like other 
haunted animals, he fometimes ftands at 
bay ; when he cannot difown the groflhefs 
of one of his plays, he declares that he 
knows not any law that prefcribes morality 
to a comic poet. 

His remarks on ancient or modern wri- 
ters are not always to be trufted. His pa- 
rallel of the verfi^cation of Ovid with that 
of Claudian has been very juftly cenfured 
by Sewel^. His comparifon of the firft line 
of Virgil, he fays, is foft and gentle, and 
would have thought Statius mad, if he had 
heard him Ihnndering out 

Quse fuperimpofito ilioles geminata coloflb. 

* Preface to Ovi(fs Metaroorphofcs. Dr. J, 

Sta- 
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Statius perhaps heats himfelf^ as he pro^ 
ceeds, to Exaggeration fomewhat hyperbo- 
lical ; but undoubtedly Virgil would hg-ve. 
been too hafty, if he had condemned him 
to ftraw for one founding line. Drydea 
wanted an inftance, and the firft that oc- 
curred was impreft into the fervice. 

What he wifhes to fay, he fays at ha* 
zard; he cited Gorbuducy which he had 
never feen ; gives a falfc account of Cbap^ 
man's verfification ; and difcovers, in the 
preface to his Fables, that he tranflated 
the firft book of the Iliad without know- 
ing what was in the fecond. 
' It will be difficult to prove that: Dryden 
ever max}e any great advances in literature. 
As having diftinguiflied himfelf %X Weft- 
ininfter under the tuition of Bulby, who 
advanced his fcholars to a height of know- 
ledge very rarely attained in grammar- 
fchools, he refided afterwards at Cani- 
bridge ; it is not to be fuppofed, that his 
feill in the ancient languages was deficient^ 
compared with that of common ftudents^ 
but his fcholaftic acquifitioqs feem not 
proportionate to his opportunities and abi- 
lities. He could not, like Milton or Cow- 
ley, 
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ley, have made his name illuftrious merely 
by his learning. He mentions but few* 
books, and thofe fuch as lie in the beaten 
track of regular ftudy ; from which if ever 
he departs; he is in danger of lofing him- 
felf in unknown regions. 

In his Dialogue on the Drama, he pro- 
nounces with great confidence that the La-^ 
tin tragedy of Medea is not Ovid*s, be- 
caufe it is not fufficiently interefting and 
pathetic* He might have determined the 
queftion upon furer evidence ; for it is^ 
quoted by Quintilian as the work of Se- 
neca ; and the only line which remains of 
Ovid's play, for one line is l^ft us, is not 
there to be found. There was therefore 
no needCf the gravity of the cdnje6ture, or 
the difcuflion of plot or fentiment, to find 
what was already known upon higher au- 
thority than fuch difcuffions can ever reach. 

His literature, though not always free 
from oflentation, will be commonly found 
either obvious, and made his own by the 
art of dreffing it ; or fupcrficial, which, 
by what he gives, fhews what he wanted ; 
or erroneous, haftily collected, and negli- 
gently fcattered. 

Yet 
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Yet it cannot be faid that his genius is 
ever unprovided of matter, or that his 
fancy languifhes in penury of idfeas. His 
Works abound with knowledge, and fpar- 
kle with illuftratibns. There, is fcarc^ly 
any fcience or faculty that does not fupply 
him with occafional images and lucky fimi- 
litudes ; every page difcovers a mind very 
widely acquainted both with art and na-^ 
ture, arid in full pofTeffion of great ftores 
of intelle6tual wealth. Of him that knows 
mueh, it is natural to fuppofe that he has 
read with diligence ; yet I rather believe 
that the knowledge of Dryden was gleaned 
from accidental intelUgence and various 
converfation, by a quick apprehenfion, a 
judicious feledlion, and a happy memory, 
a keen appetite of knowledge, and a pow-^ 
erful digcflion ; by Vigilance that permit- 
ted nothing to pafs without notice, and a 
habit of reflection that fuffered nothins: 
ufeful to be loft. A mind like Dryden's, 
always curious, always a6live, to which 
iivery underftanding was proud to be aflb- 
ciated, and of which every one folicited 
the regard, by an ambitious difplay of 
himfelf, had a more plcafant, perhapii a. 

Vol. II. I nearer 
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nearer way to knowledge than by the filent 
progrefs of folitary reading. I do not fup- 
pofe that he defpifed books, or intentio- 
nally neglefted them ; but that he was 
carried out, by the impetuofity of his ge- 
nius, to more vivid and fpeedy inftru6tors ; 
and that his ftudies were rather defultory 
and fortuitous than conftant and fyftema- 
tic&l. 

It muft be confeffed that he fcarcely ever 
appears to want book-learning but when 
he mentions books ; and to him may be 
transferred the praife which he gives his 
ftiafter Charles ; 

His converfation, wit, and parts, 
His knowledge in the nobleft ufeful arts, 

Were fuch, dead authors could not give. 

Bat habitudes of thofe that live ; 
Who lighting him, did greater lights receive; 

He drain'd from all, and all they knew. 
His apprehen6ons quick, his judgement true ; 

That the mod learnM with ihame confefs 
His knowledge more,* his reading only lefs. 

Qf all this, however, if the proof be de- 
manded, I will not undertake to give it ; 
the atoms of probability, of which my opi- 
nion has been formed, lie fcattered over all 
4 his 
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his works ; and by him who thinks the 
queftion worth his notice, his works niuft 
be peruied with very clofe attention. 

Criticifm, either didaftick or defenfive, 
occupies almoft all his profe, except thofe 
pages which he has devoted to his pa- 
trons ; but none of his prefaces were ever 
thought tedious. They have not the for- 
mality of a fettled ftyle, in which the firft 
half of the fentence betrays the other .^ The 
caufes are. never balanced, nor the periods 
modelled : every word feenxs to drop by 
chance, though it falls into its proper 
place. Nothing is cold or languid ; the 
whole is airy, animated, and vigorous ; 
what is little, is gay ; great, is fplendid* 
He may be thought to mention himfelf too 
frequently ; but, while he forces himfelf 
upon our efteem, we cannot refufe him to 
ftand high in his own. Every thing is ex- 
cufed by the play of images and the fpritc- 
linefs of expreffion. Though all is eafy, 
nothing is feeble ; though all feems care- 
lefs, there is nothing harfti ; and though, 
fince his earlier works more than a century 
has paffed, they have nothing yet uncouth 
or obfolete, v 

I 2 He 
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He who writes much will not eafiiy 
efcape a manner, fuch a recurrence of par- 
ticular modes as may be eafiiy noted. Dry- 
den is always another' and the fame ; he does 
not exhibit a fecond time the fame ele- 
gances in the fame form, nor appears to 
have any art other than that of ex- 
prefling with clearnefs what he thinks with 
vigour. His ftyle could not eafiiy be imi- 
tated, either ferioufly or ludicroufly ; for, 
being always equable and always varied, 
it has no prominent or difcriminative cha- 
ra6ters> The beauty who is totally free 
from difproportion of parts and features 
cannot be ridiculed by an overcharged re- 
femblance. 

From his profe^ hpwever, Dfyden derives 
only his accidental and fecondary praife ; 
the veneration with which his name is pro- 
nounced by every cultivator of Englifh li* 
terature is paid to him as he refined the 
language, improved the fentiments, and 
tuned the numbers of Englifh Poetry. 

After about half a century of forced 
thoughts, and rugged metre, fome ad- 
vances towards nature and harmbny had 
been already made by Waller and Den- 
5 ham; 
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ham ; they had fhewn that long difcourfes 
in rhyme grew more pleafmg when they 
were broken into couplets, and that verfc 
confifted not only in the number but the 
arrangement of fyllables. 

But though they did much, who can 
deny that they left much to do ? their works 
were not many, nor were their minds of very 
ample comprehenfion. More examples of 
more modes of compofition were neceflary 
for the eftablifhment of regularity, and 
the introdu6tion of propriety in word and 
thought, 

Every language of a learned nation ne- 
ceffarily divides itfelf intodi6tion fcholaflic 
and popular, grave and familiar, elegant 
and grofs ; and from a nice diftin6lion of 
thefe different parts arifes a great part of 
the beauty of ftyle. But, if we except a 
few minds, the favourites of nature, to 
whom their own original reftitude was in 
the place of rules, this delicacy of fele6lion 
was little known to our authors ; our 
fpeech lay before them in a heap of con- 
fufion ; and every man took for every pur- 
pofe what chance might offer him. 

There was therefore before the tiine of 
Pryden no poetical di6lion, no fyftem of 

i ? words 
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words at once refined from the groflhefs 
of domeftic ufe, and free from the harfh- 
nefs of terms appropriated to particular 
arts. Words too familiar, or too remote, 
defeat the purpofe of a poet. From thofe 
founds which we hear on fmall or on 
coarfe occafions, we do not eafily receive 
ftrong impreffions, or delightful images ; 
and words to which we are nearly ftran- 
gers, whenever they occur, draw that at- 
tention on themfelves which they fhould 
tranfmit to things. 

Thofe happy combinations of words 
which diftinguifh poetry from profe had 
been rarely attempted : we had few ele- 
^gances or flowers of fpeech ; the rofes had 
not yet been plucked from the bramble, or 
different colours had not been joined to 
enliven one another. 

It may be doubted whether Waller and 
Denham could have over-born the preju- 
dices which had long prevailed, and which 
even then were (heltered by the protedlion 
of Cowley. The new verfification, as it was 
called^ i^^y be confidered as owing its 
eftablifhment to Dryden ; from whofe time 
it is apparent that Engliih poetfy has 

h^d 
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had no tendency to relapfe to its former 
favagenefs. 

The affluence and comprehenfion of our 
languge is very illuftrioufly difpiayed in 
our poetical tranflations of Ancient Wri- 
ters ; a work which the French feem to 
relinquifh in defpair, and which we were 
long unable to perform with dexterity. 
Ben Jonfon thought it neceflary to copy 
Horace almoft word by word ; Feltham, 
his contemporary and adrerfary, confiders 
it as indifpenfably requifite in a tranflation 
to give line for line. It is faid that Sandys, 
whom Dryden calls the beft verfifier of the 
laft age, has ftruggled hard to comprife 
every book of the Englifh Metamorphpfes 
in the fame*number of verfes with the ori- 
ginaL Holyday had nothing in view but 
to fhew that he underftood his author, 
with fo little regard to the grandeur of his 
diftion, or the volubility of his numbers, 
that his metres can hardly be called ver- 
fes : they cannot be read without reluc- 
tance, nor will the labour always be re^ 
warded by underftanding them. Cowley 
faw that fuch copyers were a fervile race ; 
he aflerted his liberty^ and fpread his wings 
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fo boldly that he left his authors. It was 
referved for Dr}"den to fix the limits of 
poetical liberty, and give us juft rules and 
examples of tranflation. 

When languages are formed upon diffe- 
rent principles, it is impoffible that the 
fame modes of expreffion ftiould always be 
elegant in both. While they run on to- 
gether, the clofeft tranflation may be con- 
fidered as the beft ; but when they divari- 
cate, each muft take its natural courfe. 
Where correfpondence cannot be obtain- 
ed, it is neceffary to be ctontent with fome- 
thing equivalent. " Tranflation there- 
** fore," fay§ Dryden, *^ is not fo Ipofe as 
*' paraphrafe, nor fo clofe as metaphrafe." 

All polifhed languages have different 
ftyles ; the concife, the diffufe, the lofty, 
and the humble. In the proper choice of 
flyle confifts. the refemblance which Dry- 
den principally exafts from the tranflaton 
He i^ to exhibit his author's thoughts in 
fuch a drcfs of diftion as the author would 
have given them, had his language been 
Eno-liiii : rugged magnificence is not to be 
foftened ; hyperbolical oftentation is not 
to be repreffed ; nor fententious affedlation 
to have its point blunted. A tranflator is 

to 
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to he like his author ; it is not his bufinefs 
to excel him. 

The reafonablenefs of thefe rules feems 
fufficient for their vindication ; and the ef- 
fe6ls produced by obferving them were fa 
happy, that I know not whether they were 
ever propofed but by Sir Edward Sher- 
burne, a man whofe learning was greater 
than his powers of poetry ; and who, be- 
ing better qualified to give the meaning 
than the fpirit of Seneca, has introduced 
his yejrfion pf three tragedies by a defence 
of clofe tranflation. The authority of Ho- 
race, which the new tranflators cited in 
defence of their pradtice, he has, by a ju- 
dicious explanation, taken fairly from them ; 
but reafon wants not Horace to fupport it. 

It feldotn happens that all the neceffary 
caufes concur to any great efFeft : will is 
wanting to power, or power to will, or 
both are impeded by external obltruftions. 
The exigences in wliich Dryden was con- 
demned to pafs his life are reafonably 
fuppofed to have blafted his genius, to 
have driven out his work in a ftate of im- 
maturity, and to have intercepted the full- 
blown elegance which longer growth would 

have fupplied. 

Poverty, 
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Poverty, . like other rigid powers, is 
fometimcs too haftily accufed. If the ex- 
cellence of Dryden's works was ieffened by 
his indigence, their number was increafed ; 
and I kdow not how it will be proved, that 
if. he had written lefs he would have writ- 
ten better ; or that indeed he would have 
undergone the toil of an author, if he had 
not been folicited by fomething more pref- 
fing than the love of praifc. 
But, as hisfaidby hisSebaftian, 

What had been, is unknown ; what is, appears. 

We know that Dryden's feveral produc- 
tions were fo many fucceffive expedients 
for his fupport ; his plays were therefore 
often borrowed ; and his poems were almoft 
all occafionaL 

In an occafional performance no height 
of excellence can be expe£J:ed from any 
mind, however fertile in itfelf, and how- 
ever ftored with acquifitions. He whofe 
work is general and arbitrary has the choice 
of his matter, and takes that which his 
inclination and his ftudies have bcft quali- 
fied him to difplgy aCnd decorate. He is at 
liberty to delay his publication till he has 

, fatisfied 
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fatisfied his friends and himfelf, till he has 
reformed his firft thoughts by fubfequent 
examination, and poliflied away thofe 
faults which the precipitance of ardent 
compofitipn is likely to leave behind it* 
Virgil is related to have poured out a great 
number of lines in the morning, and to 
haved pafled the day in reducing them to 
fewer. 

The occafional poet is circumfcribed by 
the narrownefs of his fubjeft. Whatever 
can happen to man has happened fo often 
that little remains for fancy or invention. 
We have been all born ; we have moft of 
us beeii married ; and fo many have died 
before us, that our deaths can fupply but 
few materials for a poet. In the fate of 
princes the public has an intereft; and 
what happens to them of good or evil, the 
poets have always confidered as bufinefs for 
the Mufe. But after fo many inauguratory 
gratulations, nuptial hymns, and funeral 
dirges, he muft be highly favoured by na- 
ture, or by fortune, who fays any thing 
not faid before. Even war and conqu^ft, 
however fplendid, fuggeft no new images ; 
the triumphal <:hariot of a vi6lorious mo- 
narch 
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narch can be decked only with thofe orna-^ 
ments that have graced his predeceflbrs. 

Not only matter but time is wanting. 
The poem muft not be delayed till the oc- 
cafion is forgotten. The lucky moments 
of animated imagination cannot be at- 
tended ; elegances and illuftrations cannot 
be multiplied by gradual accumulation ; 
the compofition muft be difpatched while 
converfation is yet bufy, and admiration 
frefh ; and hafte is to be made, left fome 
other event fhould lay hold upon man- 
kind . 

Occafional compofitions may however 
fecure to a writer the praife both of learn- 
ing and facility ; for they cannot be the 
efFeft of long ftudy, and muft be finifhed 
immediately from the treafures of the 
mind. 

A 

The death of Cromwell was the firft 
public event which called forth Dryden's 
poetical powers. His heroic ftanzas have 
beauties and defe6ls ; the thoughts are vi- 
gorous, and, though not always proper, 
ihew a mind replete with ideas ; the num- 
bers are fmooth ; and the diftion, if not 
altogether corre6t, is elegant and eafy. 

Davenant 


I 
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Davenant was perhaps at this time his 
favourite author, though Gondibert never 
appears to have been popular ; and from 
Davenant he learned to pleafe his ear with 
the ftanza of four lines alternately rhymed. 
Dryden very early formed his verfifica- 
tion : there are in this early produ6lion no 
traces of Donne's or Jonfon's ruggednefs; 
but he did not fo foon free his mind from 
i the ambition of forced conceits. In his 

^ verfes on the Reftoration, he fays of the 

King's exile^ 


r 


II 


He, tofs*d by Fate — 
Could tafte no fwcets of youth's defir'd age. 
But found his life too true a pilgrimage. 


And afterwards, to ftiew how virtue and 
wifdom are increafed by adverfity, he makes 
I this remark: 

Well might the ancient poets then confer 
Oa Night the honoured name of counfellor. 
Since, ftruck with raysofprofperous fortune blind, 
We light alone in dark afflictions find. 

His praife of Monk's dexterity com- 
prifes fuch a cluftcr of thoughts unallied to 
one another, as will not elfwhe/e be eafily 
found : 

*Twas 
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*Twas Monk, whom Providence defign'd to loofc 
Thofc real bonds falfe freedom did impofe. 
The blefTed faints that watch'd this turning fcene 
Did from their flars with joyful wonder lean* 
To fee fmall clues draw vafteil weights along. 
Not in their bulk, but in their order firong. 
Thus pencils can by one flight touch reftore 
Smiles to that changed face that wept before* 
With cafe fuch fond chimaeras we purfue. 
As fancy frames for fancy to fubdue : 
But, when ourfelves to adion we betake. 
It fhuns the mint like gold that chymifts make. 
How hard was then his taflc^ at once to be 
What in the body natural we fee ! 
Man^s Architeft diftindtly did ordain 
The charge of mufcles, nerves, and of the brain. 
Through viewlefs conduits fpirits to difpenfe 
The fprings of motion from the feat of fenfc. 
^ Jwas not the hafty produft of a day. 
But the well ripen'd fruit of wife delay. 
He, like a patient angler, ere he ftrook. 
Would let them play a while upon the hook. 
Our healthful food the fiomach labours thus, 
. At firft embracing what it ftrait doth crufli. 
Wife leaches will not vain receipts obtrude. 
While growing pains pronounce the humours 

crude ; 
Deaf to complaints, they wait upon the ill. 
Till fomc fafe crifis authorife their fkill. 


\ 
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He had riot yet learned, indeed he never 
learned well, to forbear the improper ufe 
of mythology. After having rewarded the 
Heathen deities for their care, 

With Alga who the facred altar drows ? 
To all the fea-gods Charles an offering owes i 
A bull to thee, Portunus, ihall be flain ; 
A ram to you, ye Tempefts of the Main, 

He tells us, in the language of religion. 

Prayer fiorm'd the fkies, and ravifli'd Charles 

from thence. 
As heav'n itfelf, is took by violence. 

And afterwards mentions one of the moft 

awful paflages of Sacred Hiftory. 

Other conceits there are, too curious to 
be quite omitted ; as, 

For by example moft we iinn'd before. 

And, glafs-like, clearnefs mix'd with frailty bore. 

How far he was yet from thinking it necef- 
fary to found his fentiments on nature, ap- 
pears from the extravagance of his fidlions 
and hyperboles : 

The winds, that never moderation knew,^ * 
Afraid to blow too much, too faintly blew ; 

Or, 


/ 
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Or^ out of breath with py, could not enlarge 
Their ftralc^n'd lungs.— 
, It is no longer motion cheats your view ; 
As you meet ir^ the land approacheth you; 
The land returns, and in the white it wears 
The marks of penitence, and forrow bears. 

I know not whether this fancy, however 
little be its value, Was not borrowed. A 
French poet read to Malherbe fome verfes, 
in which he reprefents France as moving 
out of its place to receive the king. 
^* Though this,'* faid Malherbe, " was in 
** my time, I do not remember it.'* 

His poem on the Coronation has a more 
even tenour of thought, Som« lines de- 
ferve to be quoted. 

You have already quench'd fedition'^ brand; 
And zeal, that burnt it, only warms the land i 
The jealous feds that durft not truft their caufc 
So far from their own will as to the laws, 
Him for their umpire and their fynod take^ 
And their appeal alone to Caefar make. 

Here may be found one particle of that 
old verfification, of which, I believe, in all 
his works, there is not another : 

Nor is it duty, or our hope alone. 
Creates that Joy, but full /n^/V/^». 
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In the verfes to the lord chancellor Cla- 
rendon, two years afterwards^ is a conceit 
fo hopelefs at the firft view, that few would 
have attempted it ; and fo fuccefsfuUy la- 
iDoured, that though at laft it gives the 
reader more perplexity than pleafure, and 
feems hardly worth the ftudy that it cofts^ 
yet it muft be valued as a proof of a mind 
at once fubtle and compr^henfive : 

In open profpeft nothing bounds our eye^ 
Until the earth feems join'd unto the fky : 
So in this hemifphere ourutmofi: view 
Is only bounded by our king and you : 
Our fight is limited where you arc joined. 
And beyond that no fai;ther heaven can find. 
So well your virtues doth with his agree, 
That, though your orbs of different great nefs be. 
Yet both are for each other's ufe difpos'd. 
His to enclofe, and yours to be enclosed. 
Nor could another in your room have becn^ 
Except an emptinefs had codae between* 

The comparifon of the Chancellor to» 
the Indies leaves all refemblance too far 
behind it : 

4- 

And as the Indies were not found before 
Thofe rich perfumes which from the happy Ihorc 
Vol. II. K The 
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The winds upon their balmy wings convey'd ; 
Whofe guilty fweetnefs firft their world betray'd j 
So by your counfcls we are brought to view 
A new and undifcover'd world in you* 

There Is another comparifon, for there 
i«s little eife in the poem, of which, though 
perhaps it cannot be explained into plain 
profaic meaning, the mind perceives enough 
to be delighted, and readily forgives its ab- 
fcurity, for its magnificence : 

How ftrangcly aftive are the arts of peacc^ 
Whofe reftlefs motions lefs than wars do ceafe f 
Peace is not freed from labour, but from noife; 
And war more force, but not more pains employs* 
Such is the mighty fwiftnefs of your mind. 
That, like the earth's, it leaves our fenfe behind : 
While youfo fmoothly turn and roll our fphere^ 
That rapid motion docs but reft appear. 
For as in nature's fwiftnefs, with the throng 
Of flying orbs while ours is borne along, 
All feems at reft to the deluded eye, 

* 

Mov'd by the foul of the fame harmony : 
So carry*d on by your unwearied care. 
We reft in peace, and yet in motion fhare. 

To this fucceed four Hues, which per- 
haps afford Dryden's firft attempt at thofe 
penetrating remarks on human nature, for 
which he feems to have been peculiarly 

formed; • . 

Let 


■ 
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Let envy then thofe crimes within you fee. 
From which the happy never muft be free; 
Envy that does with mifery refide, 
The joy and the revenge of ruin'd pride. 

Into this poem he feems to' have coUedl 
ed all his powers ; and after this he did 
not often bring upon his anvil fuch flub- 
born and unmalleable thoughts ; but as a 
fpecimen of his abilities to unite, the nioft 
unfociable matter, he has concluded with 
lines, of which I think not myfelf obliged 
to tell the meaning : 

Yet unimpaired with labours, or with time. 
Your age but feems to a new youth to climb. 
Thus heavenly bodies do our time beget, 
And meafure change, but ihare no part of it: 
And ftill it Ihall without a weight increafe. 
Like this new year, whofe motions never ceafe. 
For fince the glorious courfe you have begun 
Is led by Charles, as that is by the fun, 
It muft both weightlefs and immortal prove, 
Becaufe the centre of it is above. 

In the Annus MirahiUs he returned to thd 
quatrain, which from that time he totally- 
quitted, perhaps from this experience of 
its inconvenience, for he complain? of its 
difficulty. This is one of his jgreateft at- 

1L% temptfc 
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tempts. He had fubje£ls equal to his abi- 
lities, a great naval war, and the Fire of 
London. Battles have always been de- 
fcribed in heroic poetry ; but a fea- fight 
and artillery had yet fomething of novelty. 
New. arts are long in the world before 
poets defcribe them ; for they borrow 
every thing from their predeceflbrs, and 
commonly derive very little from nature 
or from life. Boileau was the firft French 
writer that had ever hazarded in yerfe the 
mention of modern war, or the efFe«5ls of 
gunpowder. We, who are lefs afraid of 
novelty, had already poffeflion of thofe 
dreadful images. Waller had defcribed a 
fea-fight. Milton had not yet transferred 
the invention of fire-arms to the rebellious 
angels. 

This poepi is written with great dili* 
gence, yet does not fully anfwer the expec- 
tation raifed by fuch fubje6J:s and fuch a 
writer. With the ftanza of Davenant he 
has.fometimes his vein of parenthefis, and 
incidental difquifition, and ftops his narra- 
tive for a wife remark. 

The general fault is, that he affords more 
fentiment than defcription> and does not 

fo 
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fo much imprefs fcenes upon tne fancy, 
as deduce confequences and make compa- 
rifons. 

The initial ftanzas have rather too much 
refemblance to the firft lines of Waller's 
poem on the war with Spain ; perhaps 
fuch a beginning is natural, and could not 
be avoided without afFe6lation. Both 
Waller and Dryden might take their hint 
from the poem on the civil war of Rome, 
*' Orbemjam totum," &c* 

Of the king collecting his navy, he fays, 

It feem» as every Ihip rfaeir fovereign knows. 
His awful fummons they fo foon obey ; 

So bear the fcaly herd$ when Proteus blows. 
And fo to pafture follow through the (csl. 

It would not be hard to believe that 
Dryden had written the two firft lines fe- 
rioufly, and th&t fome wag had added the 
two latter in Burlefque. Who would 
expe6t the lines that immediately follow, 
which ar^ indeed perhaps indecently hy- 
perbolical, but certainly in a mode totally 
different ? 

To fee this fleet upon the occati move. 
Angels drew wide the curtains of the flcies; 

K 3 And 
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And heaven, as if there wanted lights above. 
For tapers macfe two glaring comets rife. 

The defcription of the attempt at Ber- 
gen will afford a very complete fpecimen 
of the defcriptions in this poem : 

And now approached their fket from India, fraught 
With all the riches of the rifing fun : 

And precious fand from fouthern climates brought, 
The fatal regions where the war begun. 

Like hunted caftors, confcious of their ftore. 
Their way-laid wealth to Norway's coafl: they 
bring : 

Then firfl: the North's cold bofom fpices bore. 
And winter brooded oh the eaftern fpring. 

By the rich fcent we found our perfum'd prey, 
Which, flank'd with rocks, did clofe in co- 
vert lie ; 

And round about their murdering cannon lay, 
At once to threaten and invite the eye. 

Fiercer than cannon, and than rocks more hard. 
The Englifh undertake tb* unequal war : 

Seven (hips alone, by which the port is barr'd, 
Befiege the Indies, and all Denmark dare. 

Thefe fight like hufbands, but like lovers thofe : 
Thefe fain would keep, and thofe more faia 

enjoy : 
And to fuch height their frantick paffion grows. 
That what both love, both hazard to deftroy : 

Amidft 
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Amldft whole heaps of fpices lights a ball. 
And now their odours armM againft them fly : 

Some precioufly by fhatterM porcelain fall. 
And fome by aromatic fplinters die : 

And, though by tempefts of the prize bereft. 
In heaven's inclemency fome eafe we find ^ 

Our foes we vanquilh'd by our valour left. 
And only yielded to the feas and wind. 

In this manner is the fiiblime too often 
mingled with the ridiculous. The Dutch 
feek a fhelter for a wealthy fleet: this 
furely needed no illuftration ; yet they 
muft fly, not like all the reft of mankind on 
the fame occafion, but " like hunted caf- 
torsf* and they might with ft rift propri- 
ety be hunted ; for we winded them, by our 
nofes — their perfumes betrayed them. The 
Hujband and the hover ^ though of more 
dignity than the Caftor, are images too 
domeftic to mingle properly with the hor- 
rors of wan The too quatrains that fol- 
low are worthy of the author. 

The account of the different fenfations 
with which the two fleets retired, when the 
night parted them, is one of the faireft 
flowers of Englifti poetjy. 
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Thenight comes on, we eager to purfuc 
The combat ftill, and they alham'd to leave 1 

'Till the laft ftreaks of dying day withdrew. 
And doubtful moon-light did our rage deceive, 

In th' Englifh fleet each fliip refounds with jey. 
And loud applaufe of their great leader's fame; 

In fircy dreams the Dutch they ftill deftroy, 
Andy flumbering, fmile at the imagin'd flame. 

Not fo the Holland fleet, who, tir'd and done. 
Stretchy on their decks like weary oxen lie; 

Faint fweats all down their mighty members run, 
(Vaft bulks, which little foqls but 111 fupply.) 

In Ircams they fearful precipices tread. 
Or, Ihipwreck'd, labour to fome diftant ihorc ; 

Qr, in dark churches, walk among the dead; 
They wake with horror^ and dare fleepno more» 

It is a general rule in poetry, that all ap- 
propriated terms of art ftiould be funk in 
general expreffions, becaufe poetry is to 
fpeak an univerfal language. This rule is 
llill ftronger with regard to arts not libe-? 
ral, or confined to few, and therefore far 
removed from common knowledge; and 
pf this kind, certainly, is technical navi- 
gation. Yet Dryden was of opinion, that 
a fea-fight ought* to be defcribed in the 

nautical 
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nautical language ; "and certainly/* **fays 
he, " as thofe, who in a logical difputa- 
** tion keep to general terms, would hide 
"a fallacy, fo thofe who do it in poetical 
" defcription would veil their ignorance/* 
Let us then appeal to experience ; for 
by experience at laft we learn as well 
what will pleafe as what will profit. , In 
the battle, his terms feem to have been 
blown away ; but he deals them liberally in 
the dock : 

So here feme pick out bullets from the lide^ 

Some drive old okum thro' each feam and rift 
Their left-hand does the calking-iron guide. 

The rattling mallei with the right they lift. 
With boiling pitch another near at hand 
(From friendly Sweden brought) the /earns m- 
fiops\ 
Which, well laid o'er, , the falt-fea waves with- 
iland. 
And ihake them from the rifing beak in 
drops. 
Some the galVd ropes with dawby marling bind. 
Or fear«cloth mads with ftrong tarpawUng 
coats : 
To try ntvi Jhrauds 'one moupts into the wind. 
And one below their eafc or ftiffnefs notes. 

I fuppofe there is not one term which 
f very reader does not wifli away. 

Ink 
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His digreffion to the original and pro- 
grefs of navigation, with his prorpe6t of 
the advancement which it ftiall receive from 
the Royal Society, then newly inftituted^ 
may be confidered as an example feldom 
equalled of feafonable excurfion and artful 
return. 

One line, however, leaves me difcon- 
tented ; he fays, that by the help of the 
philofophers, 

Inftrudtcd fhips fliall fail to quick commerce. 
By which remoteft regions are allied— 

which he is conftrained to explain in a 
note " by a more exa<Sl meafure of a lon- 
gitude.** It had better become Dryden's 
learning and genius to have laboured 
fcience into poetry, and have fhewn, by 
explaining longitude, that verfe did not 
refufe the ideas of philofophy. 

His defcription *of the Fire is painted by 
refolute meditation, out of a mind better 
formed to reafon than to feel. The con- 
flagration of a city, with all its tumults of 
concomitant diftrefs, is one of the moil 
dreadful fpe6lacles which this world can of- 
fer to human eyes ; yet it fcems to raife lit- 

tie 
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tie emotion in the breaft of the poet ; he 
watches the flame cooly fromftreet to ftreet, 
with now a reflexion, and now a fimile, till 
at laft he meets the king, for whom he 
makes a fpeech, rather tedious in a time fo 
bufy ; and then follows again the progrcfs 

of the fire. 

There are, however, in this part fome 
paffages that deferve attention ; as in the 
beginning : • 

The diligence of trades, and noifeful gain. 
And luxury, more late afleep were laid ! 

All was the Night's, and in her filent reign 
No found the reft of Nature did invade 

In this deep quiet-?— 

The expreffion ^* All was the Night's'* 
is taken from Seneca, who remarks on Vijr- 
giPs line. 

Omnia noSh eranty flacida compojia quiete, 
that he might have concluded, better. 

Omnia noUis erant* 

The following quatrain is vigorous and 
animated: 

The ghofts of traitors from the bridge defcend 

With bold fanatick fpcdlres to rejoice j 
About the fire into a dance they bend, 
' And fing their fabbath notes with feeble voice* 

Hit 
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His prediftion of the improvements 
which fliall be made in the new city is ele- 
gant and poetical, and with an event 
which Poets cannot always boaft has been 
happily verified. The poem concludes 
with a fimile that might have better been 
omitted. 

Dryden when he wrote this poern, feems 
not yet fully to have formed his verfifica- 
tion, or fettled his fyftem of propriety. 

From this time he addi6led himfelf al- 
molt wholly to the ftage, " to which,'* 
fays he, " my genius never much inclined 
me," merely as the moft profitable market 
for poetry. By writing tragedies in rhyme, 
'he continued to improve his didlion and 
Jiis numbers. According to thfe opinion 
of HartCj who had ftudied his works with 
great attention, he fettled his principles 
of verfification in 1676^ when he produced ' 
the play of Aureng Zeb ; and according 
to his own account of the fliort time in 
which he wrote Tyrannic Love^ and the 
State of Innocence^ he foon obtained the full 
efFedl of diligence^; and added facility to 
cxa6lnefs. 

Rl^ymc 
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Rhyme has been fo long baniflied from 
the theatre, that we know not its efFe<3:s 
upon the paffions of an audience ; but it 
has this convenience, that fentcnces ftand 
more independent on each other, and ftri- 
king paflages are therefore eafily fcle6ted 
and retained. Thus the defcriptipn of 
Night in the Indian Emperor^ and the rife 
and fall of empire in the Conquejl of Gra- 
nada^ are more frequently repeated -than 
any lines in All for Lovcy or Don Sebaf^ 
tian. 

To fearch his plays for vigorous fallies 
and fententious elegancies, or to fix the 
dates of any little pieces which he wtote by 
chance, or by folicitation, were labour too 
tedious and minute. 

His dramatic labours did not fo wholly 
abforb his thoughts, but that he promul- 
gated the laws of tranilation in a preface to 
the Englifh Epiftles of Ovid ; one of which 
he tranflated himfelf, and another in con- 
jun6tion with the Earl of Mulgrave. 

Abfalom and Achitophel is a work fo 
well known, that particular criticifm is 
fuperfluous. If it be confidered as a poem 
political and controverfial, it will be found 

to 
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to comprife all the excellences of which the 
fubje6l is fufceptible; acrimony of Cen- 
fure, elegance of praife, artful delineation 
of characters, variety and vigour of fenti- 
ment, happy turns of language, and plea- 
fing 'Aarmony of numbers ; and all thefe 
raifed to fuch a height as can fcarcely be 
found in any other Englifti compofition. 

It is not, however, without faults ; fome 
lines are inelegant or improper, and too' 
many are irreligioufly licentious. The ori- 
ginal ftrufture of -the poem was defeftive ; 
allegories drawn to great length will always 
break ; Charles could not run continually 
parallel with David. 

The fubjedt had likewife another incon- 
venience : it admitted little imagery or 
defcription ; and a long poem of mere fen- 
timents eafily becomes tedious ; though all 
the parts are forcible, and every line kin- 
dles new rapture, the reader, if not relieved 
by the interpofition of fomething that 
fooths the fancy, grows weary of admira- 
tion, and defers the reft. 

As an approach to the hiftorical truth 
was neceflary, the a6lion and cataftrophtf 
were not in the poet's power; there is 

therefore 
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therefore an unpleafing difproportion be*-, 
tween the beginning and the end. We 
are alarmed by a fa6tion formed of many 
fe6is various in their principles, but agree- 
ing in their purpofe of mifchief, formida- 
ble for their numbers, and ftrong by their 
fupports; while the king's friends are few 
and weak* The chiefs on either part are 
fet forth to vieW; but when expe6tation is 
at the height, the king makes a fpeech, and 

Henceforth a feries of new times began* 

Who can forbear to think of an enchan- 
ted caftle, with a wide moat and lofty 
battlements, walls of marble and gates of 
brafs, which vanifhes at once into air, 
when the deftined knight blows his horn 
before it ? 

In the fecond part, written by I'aUj 
there is a long infertion, which, for its' 
poignancy of fatire, exceeds any part of 
the former. Perfonal refentment, though 
no laudable motive to fatire, can add great 
force to general principles. Self-love is a 
bufy prompter. 

The Medal J - written upon the fame prin- 
ciples with Abfalom and Achitophel^ but 

upon 
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upon a narrower plan, gives lefs pleaftire, 

though it difcovers equal abilities in the 

writer. The fuperftxufture cannot extend 

beyond the foundation ; a fingle character 

or incident cannot furnifh as many ideas, 

as a feries of events, or multiplicitly of 

agents. This po«m therefore, fince time 

has left it to itfelf, is not much read, nor 

perhaps generally underftood ; yet it 

abounds with touches both of humorous 

and ferious fatire. The pi6lure of a man 

whpfe propenfions to mifchief are fuch, that 

his beft a£tions are but inability of wicked- 

nefs, is very fkilfuUy delineated and ftrong- 

ly coloured : 

Power was his aim ; hut, thrown from that-^ 

pretence. 
The wretch ftra!d loyal in his own defence. 
And malice reconciled him to his prince. 
Him, in the anguifh of his foul, he ferv'd; 
Rewarded fatter ftill than he deferv'd : 
Behold him now exalted into truft ; 
His counfels oft convenient, feldomjuft; 
Ev'n in the moft fincere advice he gave. 
He had a grudging ftill to be a knave. 
The frauds, he learnt in his fanatic years. 
Made him uneafy in his lawful gears^ 

At 
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At lead as little honeft as he cou'dy 
And, like wbke witches^ mifchievoufly good. 
To this firft biasi longingly, he leans ;^ . 
And rather would Jbe great by wicked means. 

The Threnodia^ which, by a term I am 
afraid neither authorized nor analogical, 
he calls AugujlaliSj is not aniongft his hap- 
pieftprodu6lidns. Tts firft and obvious de- 
fe6t is the irregularity of its metre, to which 
the ears of that age, however, were accuf- 
tomed. . What is worfe, it has neither ten- 
dernefs nor dignity,, k is neither magnifi- 
cent -nor pathetic. . He feems to look round 
him for images which he cannot find, and 
what be has he diftbrts by endeavouring to 
enlarge them. *'v He is," he:fays, *' petri- 
,fied with grief," but the marble fometimes 
relents, and trickles in a joke. 

• The fons of art all med'cines try'd. 
And every noble i*emedy apply'd ; 
WIfh emulation each effay'd 
His utmoftlkill ; nay^ more^ they prayed: • 
Wa^ never lofing game with .better conduft 
play'd. 

He had beeri a little inclined to merri- 

ment before, upon the prayers of a nation 

Vol. II. JL for 
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for their dying fovereign } nor was he fe-* 
rious enough to keep Heathen fables out of 

his religion : 

With him th* iDniimeraWe crowd of armed 
prayers 
Knpck'4 at the gates of heaven^ atid knocVd 

aloud ; 
^hejirjl well-me^ing rude petitioners 

All for his life affailM the throne^ ' 
All would have bribM the fkies by offering up 

their own. 
So great a throng not heaven itfelf could bar ; 
*Tvvas almoft borne by force as, in fbe^giants war^ 
The prayVs, at Icaft, for his reprieve were 
heard; 
HUdveatiji^ like Hezekiab*S5 wasdcfcrr'd. 

There is throughout the compofition h 
'defire of fplendor withont wealth. In the 
conclufion he feems too much pleafed with 
the profpe£l of the new reign to have la- 
mented his old mafter with much fmcerity* 

He did not n^ifcarry in this attempt for 
Want of Ikill either in Jyrick or elegiack 
poetry. His poem otx :the death of^ Mrs. 
Killegrew is undoubtedly the nobleft ode 
that ouj^langtfage ever has produced. The 
firft part flows with a torrent of enthufi- 
-afm. ** Fervet immenfufque ruit/' All 

the 


\ 
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the ftanzas indeed are not equal. An im- 
perial crown cannot be one continued dia- 
mond ; the gems muft be held together by 
fome lefs valuable juatter. 

In his firft ode for Cecilia's day^ which 
is loft in the fplendor of the fecond, there 
arc paflages which would have dignified any 
other poet. The firft ftanza is vigorous and 
elegant, though the word diapafon is too 
technical, and the rhymes are too remote 
from one anothar. 

From harmony, from heavenly harmony. 

This univcrfal frame began : 
When nature underneath a heap of jarring 
atoms lay. 

And could not heave her headi. 
The tuneful voice was heard froiB high^ 

Arife, ye more th^n dead. 
Then cold and hot, and oioift and dry. 
In order to their itati<ms leap. 

And mufick*8 power obey. 
From harmony, from heavenly harmony^ 

This univerfal frame began : 

From harmony to harmony 
Through all the compafs of the notes it ran. 

The diapafon doling full ip man. 

The conclufion is likewife ftriking, but 
it includes an image fo awful in itfelf, that 

L2 ' it 
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it can owe little to poetry ; and I could 
wiih the antithefis of mujick untuning had 
found fome other place. 

As from the power of facred lays 

The fpheres began to move, 
And fung the great Creator:? praifis 

To all the blefs'd above : 

So, when the laft and dreadful hour . / • 
This crumbling pageant fhall devour. 
The trumpet Ihall be heard on high. 
The dead Ihall live, the living die. 
And rhufick Ihall untune the fky. 

Of his fkill in elegy he has given a fpeci- 
men in hisE/eonora^ of which the following 
lines difcover their author : 

Though all thefe rare eiidowhients of the mind 
' Wer^ in- a Mnow fpace of life confined, 
The figure was with full perfeftion crovvn^ ; 
Thougbnolfd large attorli, as truly ronnd : 
As whfn in glory, thfdugh the public place. 
The fpoils of conquered nations were to pafs. 
And. but cne day for triumph was allowed. 
The conful was conHrain'd his pomp to crowd ; 
And fo the fwift pfoceffion hurry'd on, 
That all, tfeo' not diftinftly, might be Ihown: 
So in the ftraitenM bounds of life confined. 
She gave but glimpfes of her glorious mind : 
And multitudes of virtues pafs'd along ;. 
. Each preffing foremoft inthe mighty throng. 

Ambitious 
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Ainbkious to be feen; and then make room 
For greater multitudes .that were to eonie. 
Yet unemployed no minute flipped away; 
Moments were precious in fo fliort a ftay. 
The hafte of Heaven to have her was fo great. 
That fome were fingle afts, though each 

complete; 
And every aft flood ready to repeat. 

This piece, however, is not without its 
faults ; there is fo much likenefe in the ini- 
tial comparifon, that there is no illuftra- 
tion. As a king would be lamented, Ele- 
onora was lamented. 

As when fome great and gracious monarch dies. 
Soft whlfpers, firft, and mournful murmurs, rife 
Among the fad attendants ; then the found 
Soon gathers voice, and fpreads the news around. 
Through town and country, till the dreadful blaft 
Is blown to diftant colonies at laft, 
Who then, perhaps, were offering vows in vain. 
For his long life, and for his happy reign; 
So flowly by degrees, unwilling fame 
: Did matchlefq Eleonora's fate proclaim, • 
Till publick as the lofs the ne^ws became. 

This is littie better than to fay in praife 
of alhrub, that it is as green as a tree ; or 
of a brook, that it waters a garden, as a 
jriver waters ^ cpuntry. 

h 3 Dryden 
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Drydcn confeffcs that he did not know 
the* lady whom he celebrates : the praifc 
being therefore inevitably general fixes no 
impreffion upon the reader, nor exicites 
any tendency to love, nor much defire of 
imitation. Knowledge of the fubje6^ is to 
the poet what durable materials are to the 
archite6l. 

The Religio Laid, which borrows its ti« 
tie from the Religio Medici of Browne, is 
almoft the only work of Dryden which can 
be confidered as a voluntary efFufion ; in 
this, therefore, it might be hoped, that 
the full effulgence of his genius would be 
found. But unhappily the fubjeft is ra- 
ther argumentativ^e than poetical ; he in- 
tended only a fpecimen of material dif- 
putation : 

' And this nnpoliih'd rugged verfe I ehofe. 
As fitteft for difcourfe, and nearcft profe. 

This, however, is a compofition of 
great excellence in its kind, in which the 
familiar is very improperly diverfified with 
^he folemh, and the grave with the humo- 
rous ; in which metre has neither weak- 
ened the force, nor clouded the perfpicuity 

of 
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of argument : nor will it be eafy to find 
another exampje equally bappy of this 
middle kind of writing, which, though 
profaic in fome parts, rifes tx) high poetry 
jin others, and neither towers to the Ikies, 
fior creeps along the grovKid* 

Of the fame kind,^or not far diftaijt from 
it, is the Hind and Panther^ the longcfl of 
jail Dryden's original poems ; an allegory 
intended to comprize and to decide the 
controverfy between the Romanifts and 
Proteftants. The fcheipe of the wpfk is 
injudicious aijd incommodious; for what 
can be more abfurd than that one beaft 
ihould counfel another to relt her faith 
upoti a pope and council ? He feems well 
enough fkilled in thje ufual topicks of ar.. 
gumeijt, endeavours to fhew the rieceffity 
of an infallible judge, and reproaches the 
Rfiforftiers with want of unity ; but is weak 
enough to aik, why, fince we fee without 
knowing how, we may not have an infal- 
Jible judge without knowing where ? 

The Hind at one time is afraid to drink 
at the common brook, becaufe fhe may be 
worried ; but, walking home with the Pan- 
ther^ talk$ by the way of the Nicene Fathers ^ 
L 4 and 
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and at laft declares herfelf to be the Ca- 
tholic church. 

This abfurdity was very properly ridi- 
culed in the City Moufe and Country Moufe 
of Montague and P)'ibr ; and in the detec- 
tion and cenfure of the incongruity of the 

,fi6lion chiefly confifts the value of their 
performance, .which, whatever reputation 
it might obtain by the help of temporary 
paflions, feems, to readers almoft a century 
diftant, not very forcible or animated. 

Pope, whofe judgement was perhaps a 
little bribed by the fubje^t, ufed to men- 
tion this poem as the moft corre6b fpeci- 
men of Drydens's verfification. It was 
indeed written when he had completely 

• formed his manner, and may be fuppofed 
to exhibit, negligence excepted, his deli- 
berate and ultimate fchen^e of metre. 

We may therefore reafonably infer, that 
he did not approve the perpetual unifor- 
mity which confines the fenfe to couplets, 
fince he has broken his lines in the initial 
paragraph. 

A milk-white Hind, immortal and unchanged. 
Fed on the lawns, and in the foreft rang'd : 
^/Vithout unfpotted, innocent within. 
She ftar'd no danger, for Ihe knew no fin. 

Yet 
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Yet had {he oft been chac'd with horns and 

hounds, 
And Scythian fliafts, and many winged wounds 
AiinM at her heart ; was often forcM to fly, 
And doom'd to death, though fated not to die. 

Thefe lines are lofty, elegant, and mu- 
fical, notwithftanding the interruption of 
the paufe, of which the effe6t is rather 
increafe of pleafure by variety, than offence 
by ruggednefs. 

To the firft part it was his intention, he 
fays, *' to give the majeftic turn of heroic 
*' poefy ;*' and perhaps he might have exe- 
cuted his defign not unfuccefsfully, had an 
opportunity of fatire, which he cannot for- 
bear, fallen fometimes in his way. The 
chara6ter of a Prelbyterian, whofe emblem 
is the IFolf^ is not very heroically majeftic : 

More haughty than the reft, the wolfifli race 
Appear with belly gaunt and familh'd face : 
Never was fo deform'd a beaft of grace. 
His ragged tail betwixt his legs he wears, 
Clofe clapp'd for ftiame; but his rough creft 

he rears, * 
And pricks up hif predcftinating ears. 

His general chara6ler of the other forts 
of beafts that never go to church, though 

fpritely 
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fpritely and keen, has, however, not much 

of heroick poefy : 

Thefe are the chief; to number o'er the relf. 
And (land like Adam naming every bead. 
Were weary work ; nor will the Mufe defcribc 
A flimy-born, and fun-begotten tribe ; 
Who far from fteeples and their fcatter'd fpupd. 
In fields their fullen conventicles found. 
Thefe grofs, half animated, lumps I leave } 
' Nqr can I think what thoughts they can conceive } 
But, if they think at all, 'tis fure no higher 
Than matter, put in motion, m^y afpire; 
Souls that can fcarce ferment their n^^fs of 

clay ; 
So drolfy, fo divifible arc they. 
As would but fervc pure bodies for allay ; 
Such fouls as fliards produce, fuch beetle things 
As only buz to Heaven with evening wings 5 
Strike in the dark^ offending but by chance ; 
Such are the blindfold blows of ignorance. 
They know not beings, and but hate a name j 
To them the Hind and Panther are the fame. 

One more inftance, aijd that taken, from 
the narrative part, ^here ftyle was more in 
his choice, will fliew how fteadily he kept 
his refolutioh of heroic. dignity. 

^ For- when the herd, fufficM, did late repair 
To ferney hcatha aiKi to thcif fofcli laire, 

7 She 
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She made a mannerly excufe to ft ay. 
Proffering the Hind to wait her half the way : 
That, fince the iky was clear, an hour of talk 
Might help her to beguile the tedious walk. 
With much good-will the morion was embraced. 
To chat a while on their adventures pad : 
Nor had the grateful Hind fo foon forgot 
Her friend and fellow-fufferer in the plot. 
Yet, wondering how of late Ihc grew effrang'd, 
Her forehead cloudy and her countenance 

changed, 
She thought this hour th* occaiion would prefent 
To learn her fecret caufe of difcontent. 
Which well Ihe hop'd might be with* eafe 

redrefs*d, 
Confidering her a well-bred civil beaft, 
And more a gentlewoman than the reft. 
After fome common talk what rumours ran. 
The lady of the fpotted muff began. 

The fecond and third parts he profefles to 
have reduced to di£tion more familiar and 
more fuitable to difpute and converfation ; 
the difference is not, however, very eafily 
perceived; the firft has familiar, and the 
two others have fonorous, lines. The ori- 
ginal incongruity runs through the whole ; 
the king is now Ccefary and now the Lion ; 
and the name P^;^ is given to the Supreme 
Being. 

But 
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Bat when this conftitutiohal abfurdity is 
forgiven, the poem mufl be confelTed to be 
written with great fmoothnefs of metre, 3 
wide extent of knowledge, and an abun- 
dant multiplicity of images ; the contro- 
verfy is embeUilhed with pointed fentences, 

^ diverfified by illuftrations, and enlivened 
by fallies of inventive. Some of the fafts 
to which allufions are made are now be- 
come obfcure, and perhaps there may be 
m?my fatirical paffages little underftood. 

As it was by its nature a work of defi- 
ance, a compofition which would natu* 
rally be examined with the utmoft acri- 
mony of criticifm, it was probably labour- 
ed with uncommon attention, and there 
are, indeed, few negligences in the fubor- 
dinate parts. The original impropriety, 
and the fubfequent unpopularity of th^ 
fubjeft, added to the ridiculoufnefs of its 
firft elements, has funk it into negle6l ; 
but it may be ufefuUy ftudied, as an exam- 
ple of poetical ratiocination, in which the 

' an>;ument fufFers little from the metre. 
In the poem on the Birth of the Prince of 
PFales, nothing is very remarkable but the 
exorbitant adulation, and that infenfibility 

of 
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of the precipice on which the king was 
then {landing, which the laureat apparently 
ihared with the reft ot the courtiers. A few 
months cured him of controverfy, difmiffed 
him from court, and made him again a 
play- Wright and tranflator. 

^Of Juyqnal^ there had been a tranflation 
byjStapylton, and another by Holiday.;, nei- 
ther of th^m is very poetical. Stapylton 
is mpre fmpoth, and Holiday's is more ef- 
teemed for the learning of his notes* A 
new veriion was propofed to ^the poets of 
that time, and undertaken by them in con- 
jun6i:ion. . The main defign was conduced 
by Dryden, whofe reputatiqn was fuch 
th^t no man was unwilling ,to ferve; the 

Mufes' under him; . : : 

■ ■ ■* - > . « 

Th? general charaiSier pf t;his tranflation 
will be given, when it is faid to preferve 
.the wit, but to want the dignity, of the 
original. The peculiarity of Juvenal i$ a 
mixture of gaiety and ftatelinefs, of points 
ed fentences,^ and declamatory grandeyr. 
His points have not been negledled ; but 
his grandeur none of the band feeijied to 
confider as neceflary to be imitated,.. except 
Creech^ who undertook the thirteenth fa- 

tire. 
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tire. It is therefore perhaps poflible tcr 
give a better reprefentation of that great 
fatirift, even in thofe parts which Dryden 
himfelf has tranflated, fome paffagcs ex-- 
cepted, which will never be excelled. 

With Juvenal was publifhed Perfitls, 
tranflated wholly by Dryden. This work, 
though like all other produftions of Dry- 
den it may have (hining parts, feems ta 
have been written merely for wages, in an 
uniform mediocrity, without any eager en- 
deavour after excellence, or laborious effort 
of the mind. 

There wanders an opmion among the 
readers of poetry, that one of thefe fatires 
is an exereife of the Ichool. Dryden fays, 
that he once tranflated it at fchool ; but 
not that he preferved or publiflied the ju- 
venile performance. 

Not long afterwards he undertook per- 
haps the moft arduous work of its kind, 
a tranflation of Virgil, for which he had 
fliewh how.well he was qualified by his ver- 
fionof the PoUio, and two epifodes, one of 
Nifus and Euryalus, the other of Mezentius 
and Laufus. • 


% * 
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In tlie cotnpariforit of Homer and Virgil, 
the 4ifcriminative excellence of Homer is 
elevation and comprehenfion of thought, 
and 'that of Virgil is grace and fplcndor of 
-di6lion. The beauties of Homer are there- 
fore difficult to be loft, and thofe of Virgil 
difficult to be retained. The mafly trunk 
of fentiment is fafe by its foJidity, but i:he 
bloffoms of elocution eafily drop away. The 
author, having the choice of his own ima- 
ges, felc6ts thofe which he can beft adorn ; 
the tranflator muft, at all hazards ^ follow 
his original^ and exprefs thoughts which 
perhaps he would not have chbfen. When 
to this primary difficulty is added the in- 
convenience of a language fo mueh iafe- 
rior in harmony to the Latin, it cannot be 
expedledi that they who' i^ead the Georgicks 
and the Eneid fhoukl be • nfiuch delighted 
with any verfion, . . 

All thefe bbftacle^ Dry den fav, and all' 
theft he determined to encounter. The 
expectation of his work was undoul)tediy 
great ; the nation confidered its honow as 
interefted in the event. One gave him the 
difierent editions of hi3 author, another 
helped him in the fubof dinate parts. The 

argu- 
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arguments of the fcveral books were given 
him by Addifon. 

The hopes of the publick were not dif- 
appointed. He produced, fays Pope, ** the 
" mod noble and fpirited tranflation that 
" I know in any language/' It certainly 
excelled whatever had appeared in Eng- 
lifh, and appears to have fatisfied his 
friends, and, for the moft part, to have 
filenced his enemies. Milbourne, indeed, 
a clergyman, attacked it ; but his outrages 
feem to be the ebullitions of a mind agi- 
tated by ftronger refentment than bad poe- 
try can excite, and previoufly refolved not 
to be pleafed. 

. jHis criticifm extends only to the Preface, 
Paftorals, and Georgicks ; and, as he pro- 
feflfes to give his antagonift an opportunity 
pf reprifal, he has added his own yerfion 
of the fixft and fourth Paftorals, and the 
firft Georgick. The world has forgotten 
his book ; but fmce his attempt has given 
him a place in literary hiftory, I will pre- 
ferve^ a fpeeimen of his criticifm, by in- 
fertinghi^ remarks. on the invocation be- 
fore tl%e firft Qeprgick, aind of Jiis. poetry, 

by annexing his own Yerfion. . 

Vcr. I. 
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Ver. I. 

•* What makes a plenteous harveft, when to turn 
** The fmtful foil, and when to fow the com. 

^^ It's unlucky^ they fay, ./<? ftutnble at the 
** thfejholdf but what has ^plenteous harvefi 
'^ tQ4o here ? A7r^// would not preteod to 
" prefi::ribe rides for that which depends 
" not on the huJbandmarC s care, but the dif^ 
^^ pofit ion of Heaven altogether. Indeed, the. 
" plenteous crop depends fomewhat on the 
" good method of tillage^ and -where the 
** land^s ill manur'd, the com^ without a 
^ miracle, can be but indifferent ; but the 
" harvefi may be goody which is its properdfi 
" epithet, tho' the hufijandmatfs Jkill were 
*^ never fo indifferent. The va^fsX fenttnae \% 
** too literal y and when to plough had been 
" Firgirs meaning, and intelligible to every 
" body ; and when to fow the corny is a 
" needlefs addition.^^ 

Ver..3, 

^ The care of flieep, of oxert, ahd of kme, 
*V And when to geld the lambs, and fliecr the 
fwine, 

" Would as well have fallen under the cur a 
" bouniy qui cult us habendofit pecori^ as Mr. 
" D'j deduction of particulars.*' 
VoL.IL M Vcr. 5- 
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Vcr, 5. 

*^' The birth and genius of the frugal bee 
'^ I fing, Maecenas, and I (ing to thee. 

" But where did experientia ever fignify 
" birth and genius ? or what ground was 
" there for fuch a figure in this place ? 
" How much more manly is Mr. Ogylby's 
*' verfiou !" 


** What makes rich grounds, in what celeftial 

" figns 
'^ 'Tis good to plough, and marry elms with 

^* vines ; 
" What bcft fits cattle, what with flieep agrees^ 
** And feveral arts improving frugal bees \ 
^^ I fing, Maecenas. , . 

" Which four lines, tho* faulty enough, 
" are yet much moi*e to the purpofe than 
"Mr.D'jfix/' 

Vcr, 22. 
^\ From fields and mountains to my fong repairi, 


46 


For patrium linquens nemusy faltufque Ly- 
cai. " Very well explained !'' 

Ver. 23, 24. 

^^ Inventor Pallas, of the fattening oil, 
" Thou founder of the plough, and ploughman's ^ 
^ toil ! 

" Writ. 
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** Written as if thefe had been Pallas^s in" 
^^ vent ion J* ^ ** The ploughman^ s /o//'s.im- 
** pertinent.'* 

Ver. 25. 
** ——The fliroud-lik« cyprcfs—— . 

*♦ VJYij Jhroud-like ? Is a cyprefs pulled up 
•^ by the roe?/j, which the fculpture in the 
*^ /^ Eclogue fills Silvanus^s hand with, fo 
** very like a Jhroud? Or did not Mr. Z). 
" think of that kind of cyprefs us'd often 
iox f carves and hatbands at funerals for- 
merly, or for widows vails j &cc. if fo^ 
" *twas a deep good thought ^^^ 

^ ' Ver. 26. 

« That wear 

^' The royal honours, and increafe the year* 

** What*s meant by increajing the year f 
lyiAiht gods or goddejfes add more months ^ 
or days^ or hours ^ to it ? Or how can arua 
** /i/^ri fignify to wear rural honours ? Is 
" this to tranJlatCy or abufe an author .^The 
" next couplet is borrowed from Ogylbyy I 
" fuppofe, becaufe lefs to the purpofe than 
** ordinary," 

Ver. 33. 
" The patron of the world, and Rome's pccu- 
'' liar guard. 

M 2 « Idle^ 
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*• Idle^ and none of Vtr^Wsj no more tlian 
*^ the fcnfe of the prectdent coupltt. So 
** again, he interpolates Virgil With that 
** and the round circle of the year to guide 
** powerful of blejftngs^ which thou ftrew^Ji 
" around. A ridiculous Latinifmj An4 an 
" impertinent addition ; indeed the whole 
" period is but one piece of ahfurdity and 
•* nonfenfsj as thofe who lay it with the ori- 
•'*' ginal muft find-*' 

Ver. 42, 43. 
" And Neptune fliali refi^ the fafces of tfcc fca. 

" Was he conful or dictator there ? 
" And watry virgins for thy bed iball ftrivc. 

*^ Both abfurd interpolations^^ 

Ven 47, 48, 

" Where in the void of heaven a place is free, 
** Ab happy y D — — n, wsr-e that place y»r /i^^7 

*^ But where is /i6a/ void? Or, what does 
** ouir tranjlator mean by it ? He knows 
** what Ov/Wfays G(?^did, to prevent fuch 
** a vo;V in heaven ; perhaps this was then 
** forgotten: but ^/r^/7 talks more fenfibly." 

Ver. 49. 

^' The fcorpion ready to receive thy laws. 

" Nq, 
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*^ No, he wduH nxrt thdi have gotten out 
V of bis way fa&ft;**' 

Ver. 56. 
^ ThoUgh ?rofcrpiric affefls her filent feat* 

^* What made ij^^r then fo angry with -^^^at- 
** laphusy for preveating her return ? She 
*^ was now mus'd to Patience under the de^ 
*^ terminations af Fate^ rather th^nJonJ of 
** her r eft (knee ^'^ 

Ver. di^ 6a, 63. 

*^ Pitjr the poet^s, and the ploughman's earc, 
*' Interell thy greataefs in our mean af&irs^ 
** An<J ufc thy fclf betimci^ to hear our Prayers. 


i« 


«i 


Which is fuch a wretched perverjion of 
VirgiPs noble thought as Vicars would 
** have bjufh'd at ; but Mr. Ogylby makes 
** us fome amends, by his better lines : 

^^ O wherefoe'er thou art, from thence incline^ 
^^ And grant affiftaRce to my bold defign ! 
*' Pity, with me, poor huiCbandmen's affairs, 
** And now, as if tranflated, hear our prs^yers. 

** This is fenfe^ and t^ the purpofe: tlie 
** other, poor mijiakenjiuff.^^ 

Such were the ftridtures of Milbourne, 
who found few ^ettors^ and of whom it 

M 3 may 
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tnay be reafonably imagined, that many 
who favoured his defign were aihamed of 
his infolence. 

When admiration had fubfided, the 
tranflatioil was more coolly examined, and 
found, like all others, to be fometimes 
^ erroneous, and fometimes licentious. Thofe 
"who could find faults, thought they could 
avoid them ; and Dr, Brady attempted in 
blank verfe a tranflation of the Eneid, 
which when dragged into the world did 
not live long enough to cry. I have never 
ieen it ; but that fuch a verfion there is, or 
has been, perhaps fome old catalogue in* 
formed me. 

With not much better fuecei^, Tr^pp, 
when his Tragedy and his Preleftions had 
given him reputation, attempted another 
blank verfion of the Eneid; to which, 
riotwithftanding the flight regard with 
which it was treated, he had afterwards 
perfeverance enough to add the Eclogues 
and Georgicks. His book may continue 
its exiftence as long as it is the clandeftine 
refuge of fchool-boys. 

Since the Englifh ear has been accuf- 
tpmed to the mellifluence of Pope's num- 

berS| 
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bers, and the didtion of poetry has becomie 
more fplendid, new attempts have been 
made to tranflate Virgil ; and all his works 
have been attempted by men better quali- 
fied to contend with Dryden. I will n0t 
engage myfelf in an invidious comp^rifoft, 
by oppofing one paflage to another; a 
work of which there would be no end, 
and which might be often ofFenfive with- 
out ufe. 

It is not by comparing line with line 
that the merit of great works is to be efti^ 
mated, but by their general effects and ul- 
timate refuk. It is eafy to note a weak 
line, and write one more vigorous in its 
place ; to find a happinefs of expreflion in 
the original, and tranfplant it by force 
into the verfion : but what is given to the 
parts may be fubdu6led from the whole, 
and the reader may be weary, though the 
critick may commend. Works of imagir 
nation excel . by their allurement and de- 
light ; by their power of attraiSting and 
detaining the attention. That book is 
good in vain, which the reader throws 
away. He only is the mafter, who keeps 
the mind in pleafing captivity ; whofe 

M 4 pages 
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p^ges are peruied with eagemc£i, and in 
hope of new pleafure are perufed again i 
and whofe conclufion is perceived with an 
eye of forrow, fuch as the traveller ci&$ 
upon departing day* 

By his proportion of this predomination 
I will confent that Dryden ihould be tried ; 
of thisy which, in ofppofiticm to reaibiu 
makes Arioflo the darling and the prvie 
of Italy; of this, which, in defiance. .of 
criticifm, continues . Shakfpeare the fove- 
reign of the di'ama. 

His laft work was his Fables^ in which 
he gave irs the firfl example of a nK>de of 
writing which the Italians call rtfasti^ 
menio^ a renovation of ancient writers^ by 
roodernizing their language. Thus the old 
poem of Baiardo has been new^drefled by 
Dotnenichi and BernL The works of Chau- 
cer, which upon this kind of rejuvenefcence 
has been beftowed by Dryden, require lit* 
tie- criticifm. The tale of the Cock feemi; 
hardly worth revival; and the ftory of 
Falamon and Arcite^ containing an a£lioQ 
unfuitabie to the times in which it is placed, 
can hardly be fuffered to pafs without cen.- 
fure of th«' hyperbolical commendation 

which 
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which Dryden has givea it' in the general 
Preface, atkd in a poetical Dedication, a 
piece where his original fondnefs of remote 
conceits fettns to have revived. 

Of the three pieces borrowed from Boc- 
cace Sigfffmnda may be defended by tibio ce* 
kbrity of the ftory. Theodore and Honoria^ 
though it contains not n^uch moral, yet 
afforded opportunities of ftriking defcrip- 
tion. And Cymon was formerly a tale of 
fuch reputation, that at the revival of let- 
ters it was tf anflated into Latin by one of 
the Beroalds. 

Whatever fubjedls employed his pen, he 
was ftill improving our meafures and em- 
beJlifhing our language^ 
. In this volume are interfperfed fome 
fhort original poems, which, with his pro- 
logues^ epilogues, and fongs, may be com- 
prifed in Congreve*s remark, that even 
thofe, if he had written nothing elfe, would 
have entitled him to the praife of excel- 
lence in his kind. 

One compofition muft however be diftin- 
guifhed. The ode for St. Cecelia's Day, 
perhaps the laft effort of his poetry, has 
been always confidered as exhibiting the 

higheft 
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higheft flight of fancy, and the cxafteft 
nicety of art. This is allowed to (land 
without a rival. If indeed there is any 
excellence beyond it in fome other of Dry- 
den'^s works, that excellence mull be 
found. Compared with the Ode on Killi^ 
grew^ it may be pronounced perhaps fu- 
perior in the whole; but, without any 
fingle part, equal to the firft ftanza of the 
other. 

It is faid to have coft Dryden a fort- 
night's labour ; but it does not want its 
negligences ; fome of the lines are without 
correfpondent rhymes ; a defeft, which I 
never dete6ted but after an acquaintance 
of many years, and which the enthufiafm 
of the writer might hinder him from per- 
ceiving. 

His laft ftanza has lefs emotion than the 
former ; but it is not lefs elegant in the 
didlion. The conclufion is vicious ; the 
mufick of ^imotheusj which ratfed a mortal 
to thejkies^ had only a metaphorical power; 
that of Cecilia^ which drew an angel down^ 
had a real efFe^l : . the crown therefore 
could not reafonably be divided. 


2 
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In a general furvey of Dryden's labours, 
he appears to have a mind very compre- 
henfive by nature, and much enriched with 
acquired knowledge. His compofitions are 
the efFe<Sls of a vigorous genius operating 
upon large materials. 

The power that predominated in his in- 
telleftual operations was rather ftrong rea- 
fon than quick fenfibility. Upon all occa- 
(ions that were prefented, he ftudied ra- 
ther than felt, and produced fentiments 
not fuch as nature enforces, but meditation 
fupplies. With the fimple and elemental 
paflions, as they fpring feparate in the 
mind, he feems not much acquainted ; and, 

■ 

jfeldom defcribes them but as they are com- 
plicated'by the various relations of fociety, 
and confufed in the tumults and agitations 
of life. 

What he fays of love may contribute to 
the explanation of his chara6ler : 

Love various minds does varioufly infpire ;; 
It ftirs in gentle bofoms gentle fire, 
'Like that of incenfe on the altar laid < 
But raging flames tempeftuous fouls invade ; 
A fire which every windy paffioq bk)ws^ 
With pride it mounts^ or with revenge it glows. 

Dryden's 


• V 
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Dryden's was not one of the gentle ho-- 
fanif : Lovet as it. fubfifts in itfelfi with nd 
tendency but to the perfon loved, and 
wi(hing only for ' correfpondent kindtiefs ; 
fuch Love as fliuts out all other intereft^ 
the Love of the Golden Age, was too foft 
and fubtle to put his faculties in motion. 
He hardly conceived it but in its turbulent 
efFervefcence with fome other defires ; when 
it was enflamed by rivalry, or obftrufted 
by difficulties ; when it invigorated ambi-^ 
tion, or exafperated revenge. 

He is therefore, with all his variety of 
excellence, not often pathetick ; and had 
fo little fenfibility of the power of effufions 
purely natural, that he did not efleem 
them in others* Simplicity gave him no 
pleafure ; and for the firft part of his life 
he looked on Otway with contempt, though 
at laft, indeed very late^ he confefled that 
in his play there was Nature^ which is the 
chief beauty. 

We do not always know our own mo- 
tives. I am not certain whether it was not 
rather the diflSculty which he found in ex- 
hibiting the genuine operations of the 
heart, than a fervile fubmiffion to an inju- 
dicious audience, that filled his plays with 

falfe 
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falfe magnificence^ It was neceflarjr to fix 
attention ; and the mind can be captivated 
only by recoUedtion, or by curiofity ; by 
reviving natural fentiments, or impteffing 
new appearances of things : fentences were 
readier at his call than images j he could 
m9re eafily fill the ear with more fplendid 
novelty, than awaken thofe ideas th^t 
flumber in th« heart. 

The favourite exercife of his mind was 
ratiocination ; and, that argument might 
not be too foon at an end, he delighted to 
talk of liberty and n^eflity, deftiny and 
contingence ; thefe he difcufles in the lan^ 
guage of the fchool with fo much profun- 
dity, that the terms which he ufes are not 
always underftood* It is indeed learning, 
but learning out of place. 

When once he had engaged himfelf in 
difputation, thoughts flowed in on either 
fide : he was now no longer at a lofs ; he 
had always objedlions and folutions at com- 
mand ; " verbaque provifam rem" — ^give 
him matter for his verfe, and he finds 
without difficulty verfe for his matter. 

In Comedy, for which he profefTes him- ^ 
fclf not naturally qualified, the mirth which 

he 
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he excites will perhaps not be found fo 
much to arife from any original humour, 
or peculiarity of charadler nicely diftin- 
guilhed and diligently purfued, as from 
incidents and circumftances, artifices and 
furprizes ; from jefts of a£tidn rather than 
of fentiment. What he had of humorous 
or paffionate, he feems to have had not 
from nature, but from other poets; if 
not always as a plagiary, at leaft as an 
imitator. 

Next to argument, his delight was in 
wild and daring fallies of fentiment, in 
the irregular and eccentrick violence of 
wit. He delighted to tread upon the brin|c 
of meaning, where light and darknefs be- 
gin to mingle ; to approach the precipice 
of abfurdity, and hover over the abyfs of 
unideal vacancy. This inclination fom^- 
times produced nonfenfe, which he knew ; 
as, 

Move fwiftly, Sun, 'and fly a lover's pace, 
Leave weeks and months behind thee in thy race 

. Amamel flies 
To guard thee from the demons of the air; 
My flaming fword above them to difplay. 
All keen, and ground upon the edge of day. 

And 
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And fometimes it iflued in abfurdities, of 
which perhaps he was not confcious : 

Then we upon our orb*s laft verge fliall go, 
And fee the ocean leaning on the iky ; 

From thence our rollings neighbours we fhall 
know^ 
A nd on the lunar world fccurely pry. 

Thefe lines have no fneaning ; but may 
wc not fay, in imitation of Cowley on ano- 
ther book, 

^Tis fo Yiktfenfe 'twill ferve the turn as well ? 

This endeavour after the grand and the 
new produced many fentiments either great 
or bulky, and many images either juft or 
fplendid : 

I am as free as Nature firft made man, 
Ere the bafe laws of fervitude began. 
When wild in woods the nobler favage ran, 

— 'Tis but becaufe the Living death ne'er knew. 
They fear to prove it as a thing's that's new : 
Let me th* experiment before you try, 
I'll fliew you firft how eafy Vis to die. 

— ^There with a foreft of their darts he ftrove. 
And ftood like Capaneus defying Jove, 
With his broad fword the boldeft beating down. 
While Fate grew pale left he (hould wm the town, 

And 
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Aod turn'd the iron leaves of his dark book 
To make new dooms, or mend yrkat it 

^-I beg no pity for this moiddering clay ;^ 

For if you give it burial, there it takes 

Pofltffion of your eardi ; 

If burnt, and fcatter'd in the air, cbe winds 

That ftrew my duft diffiafe my royaky. 

And fprcad me o'er your clime ; for where one 

atom 
Of mine (hall light, know there Sebaftian reigns. 

Of thefe quotations the two firft may be 
allowed to be great, the two latter only 
timid. 

Of fuch feleiftion there is no end. I wili 
^dd only a few more paflages ; of which 
the firft, though it may perhaps be quite 
clear in profe, is not too obfcure for poe- 
try, as the meaning that it has is noble : 

No, there is a neceffity in Fate^ 
Why fiill the brave bold man is fortunate:; 
He keeps his objeA ever full in iight, 
\ And that afiurance holds hkn firm and right; 
True, 'tis a narrow way that leads to bii&, -\ 
ButTight before there is^ no precipice ; r 

Fear makes men look afide, and fo their foot- 
ing mifs* 


Of 
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Of the images which the two following 
citations afFord^ the firft is elegant, the fc- 
<:ond magnificent ; whether either be juft, 
let the reader judge : 

What precious drops are thelc. 
Which filently each other^s track purfii^. 
Bright as young diamonds in their infant dew ? 

« 

■ Refign your caftle 
•—Enter, brave Sir; for, when you fpeak iht 

word. 
The gates ihallopen of their own accord i 
The genius of the place its Lord ihall meet. 
And bow its towcry forehead at your feet. 

Thefe burfts of extravagance Dryden 
calls the " Dalilahs" of the Theatre;, and 
6wns that many noify lines of Maximin and 
Almanzor call out for vengeance upon him ; 
** but I knew," fays he, " that they were 
*' bad enough to pleafe, even when I Wrote 
" them.'* There is furely reafon to fufpedt 
that he pleafed himfelf as well as the au- 
dience; and that thefe, like the harlots of 
other men, had his love, though not his 
approbation. 

He had fometimes faults of a lefs gene- 
rous and fpkndid kind. He makes, like 

Vol. IL N almoft 
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almoft all other poets, very frequent ufe 
of mythology, and fometimes connects 
religidfi and fable too clofely without dif- 
tindtion. 

He defcends to difplayhis knowledge 
with pcdantick oftentation; as when, in 
tranllciting Virgil, he fays, " tack to the 
** larboard*'— and " veer ftarboard;" and 
talks, in another work, of " virtue fpooft- 
** ing before the wind." — ^His vanity now 
and then betrays his ignorance : 

They Nature's king Huoiagja. Nature's opticks 

view'd ; 
Revers'd, they viewed him leflen'd to their eyes. 

He had heard of reversing a telefcope, and 
unluckily reverfes the obje6t. 

He is fomctijncs unexpeftedly mean* 
When he defcribes the Supreme Being a$ 
moved by prayer to ftop the Fire of Lon- 
don, what is his expreffion ? 

A hollow crydal pyramid he takes. 
In firtnattiental waters dippM above. 

Of this a broad iMingmJhir be makes, 
Aud hocds the fiaibes tbftt to their quarry 
jlrove* 

When 
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When he defcribes the Laft Day, and thtf 
decifive tribunal, he intermingles this 
image : 

When ratding bones together fly,] 
From the four quarters of the Iky. 

It was indeed never in his power to refill 
the temptation of a jeft. In his Elegy on 
Cromwell : 

No fooner was the Frenchman's caufe embrac'd. 
Than the ligbt M(mfieurthegraveDono\jitwt\^'di 
His fortune turned the fcalc- 

He had a vanity, unworthy of his abi- 
lities, to Ihew, i^s may be fufpefted, the 
rank of the company with whom he lived, 
by the \jfe of French words, which had 
^ then crept into conv^fation ; fuch as 
fraicheur for coolnefs^ fougue fpr turbulence^ 
and a few more, none of which the lan- 
guage has incorporated or retained. They 
continue only where they flood firft, per- 
petual warnings to future. innovators. 

Thefe are his faults of afFeftation ; his- 
faults of negligence are beyond recital. 
Such is the unevennefs of his comppfitioris, 
that ten lines jarej^feldoj^i found together 
without fomething of which the reader is 

N 2 afhamied;- 
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afhamed. Dryden was no rigid judge of 
his own pages ; he feldoxn ftruggled after 
fupreme excellence, but fnatched in hafle ' 
what was within his reach ; and when he 
could content others, was himfelf con- 
tented. He did not keep prefent to his 
mind an idea of pure perfe6lion ; nor com- 
pare his works, fuch as they were, with 
what they might be made. He knew to 
whom he fhould be oppofcd- He had 
more mufick than Waller, more vigour 
than Denham, and more nature than 
Cowley ; and from his contemporaries he 
was in no danger. Standing therefore in 
the higheft place, he had no care to rife by 
contending with himfelf ; but, while there, 
was no name above his own, was willing 
to enjoy fame on the eafieft terms. 

He was no lover of labour. What he 
thought fufRcient, he did not flop to make 
better ; and allowed himfelf to leave many 
parts unfiniftied, in confidence that the 
good lines would overbalance the bad* 
What he had once written, he difmifTed 
from his thoughts ; and I believe there is 
no example to be found of any corre6lion 
or improvement made by him after publi- 
cation. 
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cation. The haftinefs of his produdtioiis 
might be the efFeft of neceflity ; but his 
fubfequent neglect could hardly have any 
other caufe than impatience of ftudy. 

What can be faid of his verfification will 
be little more than a dilatation of the praife 
given it by Pope • 

Waller was fmooth ; but Drydea taught to "^ 

join 
The varying verfe, the fuU-refounding line. 
The long majeftic march, and ene^-gy divine, 

Sonie improvements had been already 

made in Englifh numbers ; but the full 

force of our language wag not yet felt ; 

the verfe that wasYmpoth was commonly 

feeble. If Cowley had fometimcs a finifti'd 

line, he had it by chance. -Dryden knew 

how to chufe the flowing and the fonorous 

-words ; to vary the paufes, and adjuft the 

accents ; to diverfify the cadence, and yet 

^preferve the fmoothnefs of his metre. 

• Of Triplets and Alexandrines, though he 

did not introduce the ufe, he eftabliflicd it. 

The triplet has long fubfifted among us. 

Dryden feems not to have traced it higher 

than to Chapman's Homer ; but it is. to he 

N 3 found 
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found in Phaer*s Virgil, written in the 
reign of Mary; and in Hall's Sartires, 
publifhed five years before the death of 
Elizabeth. 

The Alexandrine tvas, I believe, firft 
ufed by Spenfer, for, the fake of clofing his 
flanza with a fuller found. We had ^ longer 
meafure of fourteen fyllables, into which 
the Eneid was tranflated by Phaer, ajid 
other works of the ancients by other wri- 
ters ; of which Chapman's Iliad was, I be^ 
lieve, thelafl. 

The two firft lines of Phaer" s third Enei^ 
will exemplify this meiafure : 

When Aiia's ilate was overthrown, and Priam's 

kinMom ftoiit. 
All goiltfefs, by the power of gods ^boye wai 

rooted out. ' 

As tiiefe lines had their break, or cafura^ 
always at the eighth fy liable, it was 
thpught, in time^ commodious to divide 
thejp : and quatrains of lines, alternately^ 
confifting of eight and fix fyllables, make 
the moftfoft andpleafmg of pur lyrick 
nieafures ; as, 

Kelentlefs^ 
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Rckntlefs Time, deftroyinfg power, 

Which, ftone and brafs obey. 
Who giy'ft to evVy flying hour 

To work fome new decay. 

In the Alexandrine, when its power was 
once felt, fome poems, as Drayton^ s Poly^ 
olbtofiy were wholly written ; and fome- 
times the meafures of twelve and fourteen 
fyllables were interchanged with one ano- 
ther. Cowley was the firft that infcrted 
the Alexandrine atpleafure among the he- 
roick lines of ten fyllables ; and from hini 
Dryden profefles to have adopted it. 

The Triplet and Alexandrine are not 
univerfally approved. Sw'tft always cenfured 
them, and wrote fome lines to ridicule 
them. In examining their propriety, it is 
to be confidered th3t^the.eflenc£^^ is 
regularity, and its ornament is variet y > ' 
TcT write verfe, istoTirHpoIeiyllables and 
founds harmonically by fome known and 
fettled rule ; a rule however lax enough to 
fubftitute fimilitude for identity, to admit 
change without breach of order, and to 
relieve the ear without difappointing it. 
Thus a Latin hexameter is formed from * 
daftyls and fpondees differently combined ; 

N4 the 
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the Englifli heroick admits of acute or 
grave fyllables varioufly difpofed. The 
Latin never deviates into feven feet, or ex- 
ceeds the number of feventeen fyllables ; 
tut the Englilh Alexandrine breaks the 
lawful bounds, and furprifes the reader 
with two fyllables more than he expe<Sted. 

The efFedl of the Triplet is the fame ; 
the ear has been accuftomed to expe6t a 
new rhyme in every couplet ; but is on a 
fudden furprized with three rhymes toge- 
ther, to which the reader could not ac- 
commodate his voice, did he not obtain 
notice of the change from the braces of the 
margins. Surely there is fomething un- 
fkilful in the neceflity of fuch mechanical 
dire£tion. 

Confidering the metrical art (imply as a 
fcience, and confequently excluding all 
cafualty, we muft allow that Triplets and 
Alexandrines, inferted by caprice, are in- 
terruptions of that conftancy to which 
fcience afpires. And though the variety 
which they produce may very juftly be de- 
iired, yet, to make our poetry exadl, there 
ought to be fome ftated mode pf admitting 

iliem. 

But 
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• But till fome fuch regulation can be 
formed, I wifh them (till to be retained in 
their prefent ftate. They are fometimes 
convenient to the poet. Fenton was of 
opinion, that Dryden was too liberal, and 
Pope too fparing, in their ufe. 

The rhymes of Dryden are commonly 
juft, and he valued himfelf for his readi- 
nefs in finding them ; but he is fometimes 
open to obje£tion» 

• It is the common pradlice of cur poets 
to end the fecond line with a weak or grave 
fyllable : 

rXogether o*er the Alps methiaks we fly, 
Fill'd with ideas of fair It aly. J 

Dryden fometimes puts the weak rhyme 
in the firft : 

Laugh, all the powers that favour tyranny. 
And all the Handing army of the fky. 

Sometimes he concludes a period or pa- 
ragraph with the firft line of a couplet, 
which, though the French feem to do it 
without irregularity, always difpleafes in 
Englifh poetry. 

The Alexandrine, though much his fa- 
vourite^ is not always very diligently fa- 
bricated 


i 
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brkated by him. It iavariably requires a 
hreak at the fixth fyllable j a rule which 
the modern French poets never violate, 
Vut which Drydcn fometimes neglected : 

And \ffkhpBXem^ltkvkmcf vicuiicat^his thcooe. 

Of Drydcn^s. works it was. faia by Popc^ 
that ^ he could fele£l from them better 
fpecimcns of every mode of poetry than 
jmy other Efiighfli writer could fupplyJ* 
Perhaps no nation ever produced a writer 
that enriched hb language with ffach va- 
riety of models* To him we owe the im- 
provement, , perhaps the completion of our 
metre, the refinertient of our language, 
and much of the correftnefs of our fenti- 
ments. By him we were taught " fapere & 
fari,'* to think naturally and exprefs forci-^ 
biy. Though Davies has reafoned in 
rhyme before him, it may be perhaps 
maintained that he was the firft who joined 
argument with poetry. He fhewed us the 
true bounds'of a tranflator*s liberty* What 
was faid of Rome, adorned by A,ugoftus, 
may be applied by an eafy metaphor to 
Englifh poetry embelliihed by ©ryden, 
*' lateritiam invenit, marmoream reliquit/' 
He found it brick,, and he left it marble.^ 

THE) 
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THE invocation before the Georgicks is 

here inferted from Mr. Milbourne's verfion^ 

/that, according to his own propofal, his 

verfes may be compared with thofe which 

hecenfures. 

What makes the richefl iiltb, beneath whaC 

figns 
To plough^ and when to match your elms znd 

vines i 
What care mthflods, and what with ierJs 

agrees. 
And all the management of frdgal beesi 
I fing, Macemss! Ye immenfely clear, 
Vaft orbs of light, which guide the rolling year; 
Bacchus J and mother Ceres^ if by you 
We fattening <(;r» forhungry maft purfu^ 
If, taught by you, we firil the clufter pieft. 
And tbin eoldjlredms with fpritely jttice refreflit^ 
Ye fawns ^ the preTeat numens of the field, 
Wood-f^ntpbs and fawns^ your kind affiftanct 

yield ; 
Tour gifts I fing: and thou, at whofe fear'd 

ilroke 
From rending earth the fiery courfer broke^ 
Great Neptune^ O affift my artful fong. 
And thou to whom the woods and groves be* 

long, 
Whofe fnowy heifers on her flow'ry plains 
In mighty herds the Caan IJle maintains! 

Pan, 
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Pan^-hzppy fliepherd, if thy cares divine, 
Wii to improve thy Manalus incline, 
Xcive thy Ljc^^an w^od.zti/di native grove ^ 
And with thy lucl^ fmiles our work approve ^ 
'BcPaUastoo, fweet oil's inventor, kind; 
And he, who firft the. crooked /fo»^Z^ defign'd, 
SylvanuSj god of. all the woods, appear, 
\V,h^fe h^nds a new-drawn tcndtr cyprefs bear ! 
Ye gods and goddejfeSy who e*er with love 
Would guard our padures^ and our fields im* 

prove ; 
You, who new plants from' unknown lands 

fuppiy,. ";; 

And with cpridcnfing clouds obfcure the flcy^ 
And drop them foftly thence in fruitful fhowers: 
Affift my enterprize, ye geiule powers ! 

iVn/dthou great Coffar ! though we know not 
. - . yet 
Among what gods thou'lt fix thy lofty feat; 
Whether tbou'lt be the kind tutelar god 
Of thy own Romej or with thy awful nod 
Guide the vaft world, while thy great band 

(hall bear 
The fruits and feafons of the turning year. 
And thy bright brows thy mother's myrtjies 

wear : ^ 

Whether thou'lt all the boundlefs ocean fway, 
Aud fea-men only to thyfelf Ihall pray, 
ThuUj the faireft ifland, kneel to thee. 
And, that thou may 'ft her fon by marriage be, 

Telbys 
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Teihys will for the happy purchafe yield > 

To make a dowry of her wat'ry field : 
Whether thou'lt add to heaven a brighter Jtgn^ 
And o'er the fummer months ferenely ihine; 
Where between Cancer and Erigone, 
There yet remains a fpacious room for thee ; 
Where the hot Scorpion too his arms declines. 
And more to thee than half his arch refigns ; 
Whatever thoul't be; forfure the realms below ' 
No juft pretence to thy command can Ihow : . • 
No fuch ambition fways thy vaft defires, » 

Though Greece her own Elyfian Fields admireg*> 
And now, at laft, contented Proferpine 
Can all her mother's earnefl prayers deqline*^ 
Whjate'er thoul't be, O guide our gentle courfe ; 
And with thy fmiles our bold attempts enforce; 
With me th' unknowing ruftics* wants relieve. 
And, though on earth, oar facrcd vows receive ! 

Mr. DRYD^N, having received from 
Rhymer his Rekarks on the Tragedies of the 
laji Age^ wrote obfervations on the blank 
leaves ; which, having been in the poffef- 
fion of Mr. Garrick, are by his favour 
communicated to the publick, that no par- 
ticle of Dryden may be loft. . ^ 

^' That we may tha lels wonder why 
" pity arid terror are not now the only 
** fprings on which our tragedies move, 

** and 
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" and that Shakfpearc may be more cx- 
*^ cufed, Rapin confclTes that the French 
tragedies now all run on the tendre ; and 
gives the reafon, becaufe love is the 
paflion which moil predominates in our 
** fouls, and that therefore the pailions 
•* reprefented become infipid, unlefs they 
« are conformable to the thoughts of the 
^ •* audience. But it is to be concluded, 
^^ that this paflion works not now amongft 
" the French fo ftrongly as the other two 
** did amongft the ancients. Amongft 
** us, who have a ftronger genius for wri- 
^* ting, the operations from the writing 
** are much ftronger ; for the raifing of 
*^ Shakfp^re^s paflions is more from th.eex- 
** cellency of the words and thoughts, than 
•* the juftnefs of the occafion ; and, if he 
*^ has been able to pick fingle occafions, he 
** has never founded the whole reafonably ^ 
^ yet, by the genius of poetry in writing, 
** he has fucceeded. 

*^ Rapin attributes more tp the ^/^S/V, 
*^ that is, to the words and difcourfe of a 
^^ tragedy, than Ariftotle has done^ who 
*^ places them in the laft rank of beauties ; 
-** perhaps, only laft in order, becaufe they 
z **^aia 
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^*^arc the kft produ^ of the defign, of the 
** difpofition or connedlion of its parts ; 
" ofthecharadters, ofthe manners of thofe 
•* charafters, and of the thoughts pro- 
^ ceeding from thofe manners. Rapin's 
^* words are remarkable : 'Tis not the ad- 
** mirable intrigue, the furprifmg events, 

and extraordinary incidents, that make 

the beauty of a tragedy; 'tis the dif- 

coutfes, when they are natural and paf- 
"fidnate: fo areShakfpeare's. 

** The parts of a poem, tragick or he* 
•* roick, are, 

" i. The fable itfelf. 

•* 4. Th^ order or manner of its contri- 
** Vancfe, in relation of the parts to the 
'* whole. 

*' 3. The manners, or decency, of the 
*' charafters, in fpeaking or a6ling what 
^* is proper for them, and proper to be 
** fhewn by the poet. 

" 4. The thoughts which exprefs the 
•• manners. 

5. The words which cxprefs thofe 
thoughts. 

** In the laft of thefe. Homer excels 
Virgil ; Virgil all ancient poets ; and 
Shakfpeare ail modem poet*. 

^' For 
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" For the fecond of thefe, the ordef J 
^* the meaning is, that a fable ought to 
** have a beginning, middle, and an end^ 
** all jufl: and natural ; fo that the part, 
** e.g. which is the middle, could not na*« 
** turally be the beginning or end, and fo 
" to the reft : all depend on one another, 
** like the links of a curious chain. If 
^* terror and pity are only to be raifed, 
** certainly this author follows Ariftotle*s 
*^ rules, and Sophocles' and Euripedes* 
** example : but joy may be raifed too, and 
** that doubly, either by feeing a wicked 
** man punifhed, or a good man at laft 
" fortunate ; or jperhaps indignation, td 
** fee wickcdnefs profperous, and goodnefs 
** deprefled : both thefe may be profitable 
** to the end of a tragedy, reformation * of 
^* manners; but the laft igiproperly, only 
** as it begets pity in the audience : though 
** Ariftotle, I confefs, places tragedies of 
** this kind in the fecond form. 

" He who undertakes to anfwer this ex* 
" cellent critique of Mr. Rymer, in behalf 
•^ of our Englifh poets againft the Greek, 
** ought to do it in this manner : either by 
** yielding to him the greatcft part of what 

**ha 
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^' tie contends for, which confifts in this, 
** that'the iivdog, u e. the defign and con- 
** du6k of it, is more conducing in the 
** Greeks to thofe ends of tragedy, which 
** Ariftotie and he propofe, namely, to 
" caufe terror and pity : yet the granting 
** this does not fet the Greeks above the 
** Englifli poets. 

** But the anfwerer dught to prove two 
" things : firft, that the fable is not the 
** greatefik maftey^piece of a tragedy, 
** though it be the foundation of it. 

*• Secondly, That other ends as fui table 
*' to the nature of tragedy may be found 
** in the Englifh, which were not in the 
" Greek. 

** Ariftotie places the fable firft; not 
** quoad dignitatem^ fed quoad fundament um : 
** for a fable, never fo movingly contrived 
*' to thofe ends of his, pity and terror, 

will operate nothing on our afFeAions, 

except the characters, manners, thoughts, 
** and words are fuitable. 

^' So that it remains for Mr. Rymer to 
" prove, that in all thofe, or the greats 
*' part of them, we are inferior to Sopho- 
•* cles and Euripides : and this he has of- 

Vol;IL ^ O ••fered 
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** fered at, in fome meafure ; but, I think, 
** a little partially to the ancients. 
/* For the fable itfelf, 'tis in the Engliih 
nuwe adorned with epifodes, and larger 
than in the Greek poets ; cpnfequently 
** more diverting. For, if the a6tion be 
** but one J and that plain, without any 
*' counterturn of defign or epifode, /• e» 
*' under-plot, how can it be fo pleafing as 
•^ the Englifh, which have botii under-plot 
** and a turned defign, which keeps the 
*^ audience in expe6lation of the cataftro-. 
♦* phe ? whereas in the Greek poets we fee 
**^ through the whole defign at firft. 

*' For the chara6ters, they are neither fo 
*^ many nor fo various in Sophocles and 
•* Euripides, as inShakfpeare and Fletcher; 
•^ only they are more adapted to thofe ends 
^ of tragedy which Ariftotle commends to 
V us, pity and terror. 

** The manners flow from the chara^ers,. 
and confequently muft partake of their 
advantages and difadvantages. 
The thoughts and words, which arc 
♦* the fourth and fifth beauties of tragedy, 
** are certainly more noble and more po- 
*^ etical in the Englifh than ' in the Greeks 

" whiclx. 
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*^ which muft be proved by comparing 
** them fomewhat more equitably than Mr* 
** Rymer has done* 

** After all, we need not' yield that the 
*' Englifh way is lefs conducing to move 
" pity and terror, becaufe they often fhew 
" virtue opprefled and vice punifhed ; 
" where they do not both, or either, they 
** are not to be defended* 

" And if we fhould grant that the Greeks 
** performed this better, perhaps it may ad- 
" mit of difpute, whether pity and terroi" 
•' are either the prime, or ar lead the only 
*' ends of tragedy. 

" 'Tisnot enough that Ariftotle had faid 
" fp ; for Ariftotle drew his models of tra- 
" gedy from Sophocles and Euripides ; 
" and, if he had feen ours, might have, 
** changed his mind. And chiefly we haVe 
** to fay (what I hinted on pity and terror^ 
** in the laft paragraph fave one)> that the 
** punifhment of vice and reward of virtue 
** are the moft adequate ends of tragedy, 
" becaufe rhoft conducing to good example 
*' of life. Now, pity is notfo easily raifed 
*' for a criminal (and the ancient tragedy 
^* always reprefents its chief perfon fuch), 
** as it is for an innocent man ; and the 

O 2 •* fuJBfering 
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** fufFcring of innocence and punifhment 
** of the offender is of the nature of En- 
** glifh tragedy ; contrarily, in the Greek, 
** innocence is unhappy often, and the 
** offender efcapes. Then we are not 
" touched with the fufFerings of any fort 
*^ of men fo much as of lovers ; and this 
•* was almofl unknown to the ancients ; fo 
** that they neither adminiflcred poetical 
*• juflice, of which Mr, Rymer boafls, fo 
** well as we ; neither kneiV' they the beft. 
" common place of pity, which is love. 

** He therefore unjuftly blames us for not 
** building on what the ancients left us; 
*' it feems, upon confideration of the pre- 
" mifes, that we have wholly finifhed what 
** they began. 

" My judgement oil this piece is this: 
** that it is extremely learned ; but that 
** the author of it is better read in the 
" Greek than in the Englifh poets ; that all 
*' writers ought to fludy this critique, as 
*' the belt account I have ever feen of the 
*' ancients ; that the model of tragedy, he 
*' has here given, is excellent, and ex- 
" tremely correft ; but that it is not the 
♦' only model of all tragedy, becaufe it is 
** too much circumfcribed in plot, charac- 

*^ ters. 
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tcrs, &c. and, laftly, that we may be 
taught here juftly to admire and imitate 
the ancients, without giving them the 
preference with this author, in preju- 
dice to our own country. 
" Want of method in this excellent trea- 
tife makes the thoughts of the author* 
fometimes obfcure. 

" His meaning, that pity and terror are 
tp be moved, is, that they are to be 
moved as the means conducing to the 
ends of tragedy, which are pleafure and 
infl:ru£tion. 

" And thefe two ends may be thus dif- 
tinguifhed. The chief end of the poet 
is to pleafe ; for his immediate reputa- 
tion depends on it. 

*^ The great end of the poem is to in- 
ftru6i;, which is performed by making 
pleafure the vehicle of that inftrudlion ; 
for poefy is. an art, and sJl arts aije made 
to profit* Rapin. 

" The pity, which the poet is to labour 
for, is for the criminal, not for thofe or 
him whom he has murdered, or who 
have been the occafion of the tragedy. 
The terror is likewife in the punifhment 
of the fame criminal ; who, if he be re- 

O I ^* prefentjsd 
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" prefented too great an offender, will not 
^* be pitied ; if altogether innocent, his 
*^ puniftiment will be unjuft. 

*^ Another obfcurity is, where he fays 
** Sophocles perfeiStdd tragedy by intro- 
<* ducing the third a6tor : that is, he 
^* meant three kinds of a6lion ; one com- 
" pany fmging, or another playing on thd 
^* mufick ; a third dancing. 

" To make a true judgement in this 
^' competition betwixt the Greek poets and 
^*thc Englifh, in tragedy: ^ ■ 

" Confider, firft, how Ariftotle had de- 
** fined a tragedy. Secondly, what he af- 
** figns the end of it to be. Thirdly, what 
** he thinks the beauties of i;t. Fourthly, - 
** the means to attain the end propofed. ' 

*' Compare the Greek and Englifh tra- 
** gick poets juftly, and without partiality, 
*^ according to thofe rules. 

** Then, fecondly, confider whether 
^* Ariftotle has made . a juft definition of 
** tragedy ; of its parts, of its ends, and 
** of its beauties; and whether he, having 
^^ not feen others but thofe of Sophocles^ 
** Euripides, '&c. had or truly could de* 

" termine 
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** ternune what all the excellences of tta- 
^* gedy are, and wherein they confift. 

•* Next, fliew in what ancient tragedy 
^* was deficient : for, example, in the nar- 
^^ rawnefs of its plots, and fewnefs of per- 
** fons ; and try whether that be not a 
^^ fault in the Graek poets ; arid whether 
*^ their excellency wais fo great, when the 
** variety was vifibly fo little ; or whethef 
^ what they did was nqt very eafy to do. 

^* Then make a judgement on what the 
-" Eriglilh have added to their beauties : 
^* as, for example, not only more plot, 
*^ butalib new paflions : as, namely, that 
** of love, fcarcely touched on by the an* 
** eients, except in this one example of 
** Phaedra, cited by Mr. Rymer ; and in 
^* that how fhort they were of Fletcher ! ^ 

" Prove alfo that love, being anheroick 
** paliion, is fit for tragedy, which can- 
^' not be denied, becaufe of the example 
** alleged of Phaedra ; and how f^r 
** Shakfpeare has outdone them in friend'- 
** fhip, &c. 

" To return to the beginning of this en- 
** quiry ; confider if pity and terror be 
^^ enough fpr tragedy tQ move j and, I 

O 4 • ^* believe. 
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<* believe, upon a trae definition of ti^age-! 
^^ 4y$ it will be found that its work extend^ 
" farther, and that it is to reform man- 
^? ners, by a delightful reprefentation of 
** human life in great perfons, by way of 
•* dialogue. If this be true, then not only 
f * pity and terror are to be moved, as the 
** only means to bring us to virtue, but 
<* generally love to virtue, and hatred to 
^f vice ; by fhewing the rewards of one, 
♦* and puniftiments of the other ; . at leaft, 
♦* by rendering virtue always amiable, 
^* tho' it be (hewn unfortunate ; and vice 
^* deteftablc, though it be IJicwn trium- 
^* phant. 

'' If, then, the encouragement of vir- 
, f ^ tue and difcouragement of vice b? the 
^* proper ends of poetry in tragedy, pity 
^* and terror, though good means, are not 
•* the only. For all th^ paffions, in their 
** turns, are to be fet in a ferment ; as joy, 
** anger, love, fear, are to be ufed as the 
f* poet-s common-places ; and a general 
*' concernment for the principal a6tors is to 

• • • 

^^ be raifed, by making them appear fuch 
** in the charadlers, their words, and ac- 

** tions, . 

-1 
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. ^' tions, as will intereft the audience in their 
.« fortunes. 

" And if, after all, in a larger fenfe, 

pity comprehends this concernment for 

the good, and terror includjes 4eteftation 
.** for the bad, then let us confider whether 
" the Englifh have not anfwered this end of 
" tragedy, as well as the ancients, or per- 
^* haps better. 

f* And here Mr* Rymer's objeftions 
** againft thefe plays are to be impartially 
** weighed, that we may fee whether they 
f ' are of weight enough to turn the balance 
^^ againft our countrymen, 

•' 'Tis evident thofe plays, which he ar- 
f* raigns, have moved, both thofe paflions 
** in a high degree upon the ftage. 

^* To give the glory of this away from 
?' the poet, and to place it upon the aflors, 
f * feems unjuft. 

** One reafon is, becaufe whatever arbors 
f ' they have found, the event has been the 
f^fame; that is, the fame paffions have 
I* been always moved ; which fhews that 

there is fomething of force and merit in. 
** the plays themfelves, conducing to the 
tf defign of raifmg thefe two paffions : and 

" fuppofe 
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•* fuppofe them ever tO"- have been excel- 
lently a6led, yet aftion only adds grace, 
vigour, and more life, upon the ftage ; 
** but cannot give it wholly where it is not 
*^Brft. But, fecondly, I dare appeal to 
•* thofe who have never feen them a6ted, 
*• if they have not found thefe two paf- 
•• fions moved within them : and if the 
** general voice will carry it, Mr. Ry*- 
** mer's prejudice will take off his fingle 
** teftimony. 

** This, being matter of fsL&y is reafona<* 
•* bly to be cftablifhed by this appeal ; as, 
** if one man fays 'tis night, the reft. of 
" the world conclude it to be day, there 
^^ needs no farther argument againft him, 
" that it is fo. 

** If he urge, that the general tafte is de- 
** praved, his arguments to prove this can 
** at beft but evince that our poets took 
** not the beft way to raife thofe paffions ; 
** but experience provds againft him,- 
^* that thefe means, which they have ufed; 
^* have been fuccefsful, and have produced 
^* them. 

** And one rcafon of that fuccefs is, in 
*• my opinion, this ; that Shakfpeare and 

" Fletcher 
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^* Fletcher have written to the genius of 
^* the age and nation in which they lived ; 
** for though nature, as he objects, is the 
fame in all places, and reafon too the 
fame ; yet the climate, the age, the dif- 
pofition of the people, to whom a poet 
" writes, may be fo different, that what 
" pleafed the Greeks would not fatisiy an 
" Englifh audience. 

*^ And if they proceed upon a founda- 
** tion of truer reafon to pledfe the Athe- 
nians, than Shakfpeiare and Fletcher to 
pleafe the Englifh, it only fhews that 
^* the Athenians were a more judicious peo-* 
" pie ; but the poet's bufinefs is certainly 
^' to pleafe the audience. 

'•• Whether our Englifh audience have 
** been pleafed hitherto with acorns, as he 
^' calls it, or with bread, is the next quef^ 
-' tion; that is, whether the means. which 
^* Shakfpeare and Fletcher have ufed in 
" their plays, to raife thofe paffions teforc 
*' named, be better applied to the ends by 
" tlie Greek poets than . by them. And 
** perhaps we fhall not grant him this 
** wholly ; let it be granted that a writer 
^' is not to run down with the ftream, or 
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to pleafe the people by their ufual me- 
thods, but rather to reform their judge- 
ments, it ftill remains to prove that our 
theatre needs this total reformation. 
" The faults, which he has found in their 
defign, are rather wittily aggravated in 
many places than reafonably urged ; and 
as much may be returned on the Greeks, 
by one who were as witty as himfelf. 
" 2. They deftroy not, if they are 
granted, the foundation of the fabrick ; 
only take away from the beauty of the 
fymmetry: for example, the faults in 
the characSter of the King in King aiid 
No-king are not, as he calls them, fuch 
as render him deteftable, but only im- 
perfections which accompany human 
nature, and are for the moft part ex- 
cufed by the violence of his love; fp 
that they deftroy not our pity or con- 
cernment for him : this anfwer may be 
applied to ipioft of his objections of that 
kind. 

^* And RoUo committing many murders, 
when he is anfwerable but for one, is too 
fevcrely arraigned by him ; for it adds 
to our horror and deteftation of the 

*' criminal; 
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** criminal ; and poetick juftice is not neg- 
** ledled neither; for we ftab him in our 
** minds for every offence which he com- 
^* mits ; and the point which the poet is to 
•* gain on the audience, is not fo much in 
** the death of an offender as the raifmg an 
*' horror of his crimes. 

".That the criminal fhould neither be 
** wholly guilty, nor wholly innocent, but 
'* fo participating of both as to move both 
** pity and terror, is certainly a good rvile, 
** but not perpetually to be obferved ; fgr 
•* that were to make all tragedies too much 
** alike, which objedtion he forefaw, but 
*' has not fiiUy anfwered. 

*^ To conclude, therefore : if the plays 
" of the ancients are more corre6tly plot- 
" ted, ours are more beautifully written. 
** And if we can raife paffions as high on 
" worfe foundations, it fhews our genius 
^' in tragedy is greater ; for in all other 
" parts of it the Englifh have manifeftly 
*' excelled them," 

THE original of the following letter is 
preferved in the Library at Lambeth, and 
was kindly imparted to the publick by the 
Reverend Dr. Vyfe. 

Copy 
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Copy of an original Letter from John 
Drydcn, Efq» to his fons in Italy, from 
a MS* in th« Lambeth Library, marked 
N' 933. p. s6. 

(Suf^rfcribedJ 

. . " Al illuftriffimo Sig^^ 

" Carlo Dryden, Camariefe 

" d*Honorc A. S. S. In Roiiia. 
" Franca per Mantoua. 

" Sept. the 3d, our ilyle* 

^' Dear Sons, 
** Being now at Sir William Bowyer's in 
** the country, I cannot write at large, be- 
•* caufe I find myfelf fomewhat 'hidifpofed 
♦* with a cold, and am thick of hearing, 
" rather worfe than I was in town. I am 
" glad to find, by your letter of July 26th, 
^ your ftyle, that you are both in health ; 
*' but wonder you fhould think me fo neg- 
" ligent as to forget to give you an account 
" of the £hip in which your parcel is to 
** come. I have written to you two or 
" three letters concerning it, which I have 
^.'fentby fafe hands, as I tol^ you, and 
•* doubt not but you have them before this 
** can arrive to you. Being out of town, 
** I have forgotterf the fhip's name, which 
•* your mother will enquire, and put it into 
*' her letter, which is joined with mine. 

'' But 


it, 

I 
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^ But the matter's name I remember : he 
** is called Mr. Ralph Thorp ; the llaip is 
** bound to Leghorn, configned to Mr. 
** Peter and Mr. Thomas Ball, merchants. 
^* I am of your opinion, that by Tonfon*s 
" means almoft all our letters have mif- 
** carried for this laft year. But, how- 
*' ever, he has miffed of his defign in the 
*' Dedication, though he had prepared 
** the book for it ; for in every figure of 
*^ Eneas he has caufed ' him to be drawn 
** like King William, with a hooked nofe. 
** After my return to town, I intend to 
** alter a play of Sir Robert Howard's, 
** written long fince, and lately put in my 
•* hands.: 'tis called Tie Conqueji of China 
** l?y the "tartars. It will coft me fix weeks 
ftudy, with the probable benefit of an 
hundred pounds. In the mean time I 
am writing a fong for St. Cecilia's Feaft, 
who, you know, is the patronefs of 
*^ mufick* This is troublefome, and no 
*^ way beneficial ; but I could not deny the 
" Stewards of the Feaft, who came in a 
body to me to defire that kindnefs, one 
of them being Mr. ?ridgman, whofe 
parents are your mother's friends. \ 
hope to fend you thirty guineas between 

*^ Michaelmas 
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Michaelmas and Chriftmas, of ^hich 
I will give you an account when I come 
to town. I remember the counfel yoti 
give me in your letter ; but^diflembling, 
though lawful in fome cafes, is not my 
talent; yet, for ybur fake, I will drug- 
gie with the plain opennefs of my na-. 
ture, and keep in my juft fefentmentS 
againft that degenerate order* In the 
mean time, I flatter not myfelf 'with any 
manner of hopes, but do my duty, and 
fuffer for God's fake ; being afTured, be- 
fore-hand, never to be rewarded, though 
the times fhould alter* Towards the 
latter eftd of this month, September, 
Charles will begin to recover his perfect 
health, acoording to his nativity, ' which, 
calling it myfelf, I artj ftire is true, and 
all things hitherto have happened ac- 
cordingly to the very time that I pre- 
dicted them : I hope at the fame time to 
/recover more health according to my 
age. Remember me to poor Harry, 
whofe prajrers I earneftly delire. My 
Virgil fucceeds in the world beyond its 
defert or my expectation. You know 
the profits might have been more ; but 
neither my confciencc nor my honour 

" would 
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** would fufFer me to take them ; but I 
" never can repent of my cOnftancy, fince 
•* I am thoroughly perfuaded of the juf- 
" tice of the caufe for which ' I fufFer* 
*• It has pleafed God to raife up many 
" friends to me amongft my enemies, 
•\though they who ought to have been 
" my friends are neghgent of me. I am 
*• called to dinner, and cannot go on with 
•* this letter, which I defire you to excufe ; 
*^ and am 


•• Your moft afFeftionate father, 

5* JOHN DRYDEN,'* 
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EDMUND SMITH is one of tholfe* 
lucky writers who have, without 
liiuch labour, attained high reputation,^ 
and who are mentioned with reverence ra- 
ther for the poffeffion than the exertion of 
uncommon abilities. 

Of his life little is known i' and that lit- 
tle claims nopraife but wh^at can be given 
to intelle6lual excellence, feldom employed 
to any virtuous purpofe. His chara£ler, 
as given by Mr. Oldifworth, with all the 
partiality of friendfhip, which is faid by 
Dr. Burton to fhew " what fine things one 
** man of parts can fay to another,** and 
which, however, comprifes great part of 
what can be knbwn of Mr. Smithy it is 
better to tranfcribe at once than to take 
by pieces. I fhall fubjoin fuch little me- 
morials as accident has enabled me to 
colleft. 

Mn 
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kr. EDMUND SMITH was the only 
fori of an eminent merchant, one Mr. 
Neale, by a daughter of the famous baron 
Lechmcrci Soitie misfortunes of his fa- 
ther, which Were foon followed by his 
death, were the oceafion of the fon^s be- 
in^ left very young in the hands of a near 
relation (one %vho married Mr. Neale'^ 
iifter)j whofe name was Smith. 

This gentleman and his lady treated hira 
as* their own child, and put him to Weft- 
ttiirifter-fchool under the care of Dr. Bufby ; 
whence, after the lofs of his faithful and 
generous guardian (whbfe name he af- 
fiimfcd arid retained), he was reraoV'ed to ' 
Chfift-churGh in Oxford, and there by his 
aunt haiidfomely maintained till her death ; 
after which he continued a merobef of that 
learned airid ingenious fociety till within 
five years of his dwri ; though, fome time 
beforfe' His leaving Chrift- church, he was 
fent for by his mother to Worce^fter, and 
O^ned and acknowledged as her legiti- 
mate fori } which had not been mentioned,' 
but to wipe off the afpeyfioris that were 
ignorantly caft by fame on his birth* It is^ ^, 
to be reniembered for our author's honour y 

P » that^ 
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that, when at Weftminfter elc^lion he 
flood a candidate for one of the univerfi* 
ties, he fo fignally diftinguifhed himfelf by 
his confpicuous performances, that there 
arofe no fmall contention between the re- 
prefentative ele£lors of Trinity-college in 
Cambridge and Chrift-.church in Oxon, 
which of thofe two royal focieties fhould 
adopt him as their own. But the electors 
of Trinity-college having the preference 
of choice that year, they refolutely elefted 
him ; who yet, being invited at the fame 
time to Chrift-church, chofe to accept of 
a ftudentfhip there. Mr. Smith!s perfec- 
tions, as well natural as acquired^ feem to 
have been formed upon Horace's plan ; 
who fays, in his Art of Poetry, 

" -—Ego ncc ftudium fine divke venSi, 
*• Nee rude quid profit video inge'nium : alte- 

. rlus fie 
*^ Altera pofcit opem res,* & conjurat amice/* 

He was endowed by Nature with all 
thofe excellent and necciTary qualifications 
which are previous to the accomplifliment 
of a great man. His memory was large 
and * tenacious, yet by a curious felicity 
chiefly fufccptible of the fineft impreflions 

It 
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it received from the bcft authors he read, 
which it always prcferved in their primi- 
tive ftrength and amia^e order. 

He had a quicknefs of apprehenfion, 
and vivacity of underftanding, which ea-* 
fily took in and furmounted the moft fubtle 
and knotty parts of mathematicks and me- 
taphyficks. His wit was prompt and flow- 
ing, yet folid and piercing ; his tafte deli- 
cate, his head clear, and his way of ex-, 
preffing his thoughts perfpicuous and en- 
gaging. I fhall fay nothing of his perfon, 
which yet was fo well turned ^ that no ne- 
gleft of himfelf in his drefs could render 
it difagreeable ; infomuch that the fair fex, 
who obferved and efteemed him, at once 
commended and reproved him by the name 
of the handfome floven. An eager but ge- 
nerous and noble emulation grew up with 
him ; which (as it were a rational fort of 
inftinft) puflied him upon driving to ex- 
cel in every art and fcience that could 
make him a credit to his college, and that 
college the ornament of the moft learned 
and polite univerfity ; and it was his hap- 
pinefs to have feveral contemporaries and 
fcUpw-ftudents who exercifed and excited 

P X this 
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this virtue in themfelves and others, therci 
by becoming fq defervedly in favour with 
this age, and fo good a proof of its nice 
difcernment. His judgement, naturally 
good, foon ripened into an exquifite fine? 
nefs and diftinguifhijig fag^city, which a^ 
it was adlive and bufy, fo it wajs vigorous} 
^nd manly, keeping even paces with a 
rich and ftrong imagination, always upon 
the wing, and never tired with afpiring, 
Hence it was, that, though he writ as 
young as Cowley, he had no puerilities ; 
and his earlieft produdtions were fo far 
from having any thing in them mean ^n4 
trifling, that, like the Junior compofition^ 
pf Mr. Stepney, they may make grey au- 
thors blulh. There are many of his firft 
(cfTays in oratory, in epigram, elegy, and 
epique, ftill handed about the univerfity in 
manufcript, which fhew a mafterly hand j 
and, though maimed and injured by fre? 
quent tranfcribing, make their way into 
our mod celebrated mifcellanies, where 
they fhine with uncommon luftrci Befides 
^hofe verfes in the Oxford books, which he 
could not help fetting his name to, feveral 
pf his compofitions came abroad under 

other 
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other names, which his own lingular mo- 
defty, and faithful filence, ftrovc in vain 
to conceal. The Encoenia and publick 
Collections of the Univerfity upon State 
Subjects were never in fuch efteem, either 
for elegy and congratulation, as when he 
contributed moft largely to them ; and it 
was natural for thofe, who knew his pecu- 
liar way of writing, to turn to his fhare in 
the work, as by far the moft relifhing part 
of the entertainment. As his parts were 
extraordinary, fo he well knew how to im- 
prove them ; and not only to polifti the 
diamond, but enchafe it in the moft folid 
and durable metal. Though he was an 
academick the greateft part of his life, yet 
he contracted no fournefs of temper, no 
fpice of pedantry, no itch of difputation, 
or obftinate contention for the old or new 
philofophy, no affuming way of dictating 
to others ; which are faults (though ex- 
cufable) which fome are infenfibly led into, 
who are conftrained to dwell long within 
the walls of a private college. His con- 
verfation was pleafant and inftruCtive ; and 
what Horace faid of Hotius, Varius, and 
Virgil, might juftly be applied to him ; 
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** Nil ego contulcrim jucundo fanus Amico/* 

Sat. V, 1. i/ 

As correal a writer as he was in his moft 
elaborate pieces, he read the works of 
others with candour, and refervcd his great- 
eft feverity for his own compofitions ; being 
readier to cherilhund advance, than damp 
or deprefs a rifing genius, and as patient of 
being excelled himfelf (if any could excel 
him) as induftrious to excel others. 
* 'Twere to be wifhed he had. confined 
himfelf to a particular profcffion, who was 
capable of furpaffing in any j but in this, 
his want of application was in a great 
meafure owing to his want of due encou- 
ragement. 

He pafTed through the exercifes of the 
college arid univerfity with unufual ap- 
plaufe ; and though he often fufFered his 
friends to call him off from his retirements^ 
and to lengthen out thofe jovial avoca- 
tions, vet his return to his ftudies we.*e fo 
much the more paflionate, and his inten- 
tion upon thofe refined pleafures of read- 
ing and tliinking fo vehement (to which 
his facetious and unbended intervals bore 
no proportion), that the habit grew upon 

him. 
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him, and the feries of meditation and re-^ 
fie6lion being kept up whole weeks toge- 
ther, he could better fort his ideas, and 
take in the fundry parts of a fcience at one 
view, without interruption or confufion* 
Some indeed of his acquaintance, who 
were pleafed to diftinguifh between the wit 
and the fcholar, extolled him altogether 
on the account of thefe titles ; but others, 
who knew him better, could not forbear 
doing him juftice as a prodigy in both 
kinds. He had fignalized himfelf, in the 
fchools, as a philofopher and polemic k of 
extenfive knowledge and deep penetration ; 

« 

and went through all the courfes with a 
wife regard to the dignity and importance 
of each fcience. I remember him in the 
Divinity-fchool refponding and difputing 
with a perfpicuous energy, a ready exaft- 
nefs, and commanding force of argument, 
when Dr. Jane worthily prefided in the 
chair; whofe condefcending and difmte- 
refted commendation of him gave him 
fuch a reputation as filenced the envious 
malice of his enemies, who durft not con- 
tradi<Sl the approbation of fo profound a 
mafler in theology. None of thofe felf^ 

fufHcient 
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fufEcient creatures, who have either tf Ifle4 
with'philofophy, by attempting to ridicule 
it, or have encumbered it with novel terms, 
and burdenfome explanations, underftood 
its real weight and purity half fo well as 
Mr. Smith. He was too difcerning to al- 
low of the charafter of unprofitable, rug- 
ged, and abftrufe, which fome fuperficial 
fciolifts (fo very fmooth and polite as to 
admit of no impreflion), either out of an 
unthinking indolence, or an ill-groundedl 
prejudice, had affixed to this fort of ftu- 
dies. He knew the thorny terms of philo- 
fophy ferved well to fence -in the true doc- 
trines of religion ; and looked upon fchool- 
divinity as upon a rough but well-wrought 
army, which might at once adorn and de- 
fend the Chriftian hero, and equip him for 

the combat. 

t 

Mr. Smith had a long and perfe6l inti- 
macy with, all the Greek and Latin Claf- 
ficks ; With whom he had carefully com-* 
pared whatever was worth perufmg in the 
French, Spaniih, and Italian, (to which 
languages he was i)o ftranger,) and in all 
the celebrated writers of his own country. 
But then, according to the curious obfer- 

vation 
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vation of the late Earl of ShafteAury, he 
jcept the poet in awe by regular criticifm ; 
3nd, as it were, married the two arts f©r 
their mutual fupport aftd improyement* 
There was not a tra6t of credit,. upon that 
fubjeft, which he had not diligently exa- 
mined, from Ariftotle down to Hedelin and 
Boflu ; fo that, having each rule conftantly 
before him, he could carry the art through 
every poem, and at once point out the 
graces and deformities. By thjis means he 
ieemed to read with a defign to correct as 
fvell as imitate^ 

Being thus prepared, he could not but 
tafte every little delicacy that was fet be- 
fore him ; though it was impoflible for him 
fit the fame time to \>c fed and nourifhed 
with any thing but what was fubftantial 
^nd lading* He confidered the ancients 
and modems not as parties or rivals for 
fame, but ^s archite6ls upon one and the 
fame plan, the Art of Poetry ; according 
to which he judged, approved, and bla- 
med, \yithou|: flattery or detrgdtion. If he 
4id not always commend the compofitions 
pf others, it was not ill-nature (which wa? 
i)pt in his temper);^ but ftrift juftipe woukl 

not 
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not let him call a few flowers fet in ranks, 
a glib meafure, and fo many couplets, foy 
the name of poetry : he was of Ben Jon- 
fon's opinion, who could not admire. 

— -Verfes as fmooth and foft as cream^ 
In which there was neither depth nor dream. 

And therefore, though his want of com* 
plaifance for fome men's overbearing va- 
nity made him enemies, yet the better part 
of mankind were obliged by the freedom of 
his refledlions. 

His Bodleian Speech, though taken from 
a remote and imperfeft copy, hath Ihewn 
the world how great a matter he was of the 
Ciceronian eloquence, mixed with the con* 
cifenefs and force of Demofthcnes, the ele* 
gant and moving turns of Pliny, and the 
acute and wife reflexions of Tacitus. 

Since Temple and Rofcommon, no man 
underftood Horace better, efpecially as to 
his hippy diftion, rolling numbers, beau- 
tiful imagery, and alternate mixture of the 
foft and the fublime. This endeared Dr^ 
Hannes's odes to him, the fineft genius for 
Latin lyrick fince the Auguftan Age. His 
friend Mr. Philips's ode to Mr. St. Johii 
(late Lord Bolingbroke), after the manner 

of 
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©f Horace*$ Lufory or Amatorian Odes, is 
certainly a mafter-piece $ but Mr. Smith's 
Pocockius is of the fublimer kind, though, 
like Waller's writings upon Oliver Crom* 
yrell, it wants not the moft delicate and 
furprifing turns peculiar to the perfon 
praifed. I do not remember to have feen 
any thing like it in Dr. Bathurft, who had 
made fome attempts this way with ap- 
plaufe. He was an excellent judge of hu- 
manity ; and fo good an hiftorian, that in 
familiar difcourfe he would talk over the 
molt memorable fa£ls in antiquity, the 
lives, actions, and charafters, of celebrated 
men, with amazing facility and accuracy. 
As he had thoroughly read and digefted 
Thuanus's works, fo he was able to copy 
after him ; and his talent in this kind was 
fo well known and allowed, that he had 
been fmgled out by fome great men to write 
a hiftory ; which it was for their intereft 
to have doiie with the utmoft art and dex-^ 
terity. 1 ftiall not mention for what rea* 
fons this defign was dropped, though they 
are . very much to Mr. Smith's honour. 
The truth is, and I fpeak it before living 
witneffes, whilft an agreeable company 
] could 
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could fix him upon a fubjeft of ufefiil lite-r 
rature, nobody Ihone to greater advan-r 
tage : he feemed to be die MemmiuS whom 
Lucretius fpeakjs of: 

— .Qpcm tu, Dea, tempore in omni 
Omnibus ornatum voluifli cxccUcre rebu9< 

His works are not many, and thofe fcat^ 
tered up and down in Mifcellanies and Col-* 
le6lions, being wrefted-from him by his^ 
friends with great difficulty and reiu6tance< 
All of them together make but a fmall part 
of that much greater body which lies dif- 
perfed in the poffeffion of numerous ac-^ 
quaintancc ; and cannot perhaps be ftiadtf 
intire, without great injuftice to him,, fee- 
caufe few of them had his laft hatid, and 
the tranfcriber was often obliged to take^ 
the liberties of a friend. His condolence 
for the death of Mr, Philips is 'full of the 
nobleft beauties, and hath done jiiftice* to 
the afhes of that fecond Milton, whofc 
writings will laft as long as the Englifh 
language, generofity, and valour. For him 
Mn Smith had contra6led a perfeft friend- 
fhip ; a paffion he was moft fufceptible ofy 
and whofe laws he looked upon as fftcred 
and inviolable* 

6 Every 
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Every fubjeft that paffed under his pen 
hzd all the life, proportion, and embellifh- 
ments bellowed on it, which an exquifite 
(kill, a warm imagination, and a cool 
judgement, poffibly could beftow on it. 
The epique, lyrick, elegiac, every fort af 
poetry he touched upon (and he had 
touched upon a great variety), was raifed 
to its 'proper height, and the differences 
between each of them obferved with a ju- 
dicious accuracy. We faw the old rules 
and new beauties placed in aximirable or- 
der by each other ; and there was a pre- 
dominant fancy and fpirit of his own in- 
fufed, fuperioii to what fome draw off from 
the ancients, or from poefies here and 
tl^ere cullfed out of the moderns, by a pain- 
ful iixduftry and fervile imitation. His con- 
trivances were adroit and magnificent : his 
images lively and adequate ; his fentiments 
charming and majeftick ; his expreflions 
natural and bold ; his numbers various arid 
, fpunding ;' and' that enameled mixture of 
clafTical wit, which, without redundance 
and afFeftation, fparkled. through his wri- 
tings, and were no lefs pertinent and agree- 
able. 
" His 
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His Phcedra is a cDnfbmmate tragedy^ 
aixi the fuccefs of it was as great as the 
moll fanguine expectations of his friends 
could promife or forefee. The number of 
nights, and the com^mon method of filling 
the houfe, are not always the fureft marks 
of judging what encouragement a play 
meets with : but the generofity of all the 
perforis of a refined tafte about town was 
remarkable oh this occafioh ; and it muft 
not be forgotten .how zealoufly Mr, Addi- 
fon efpoufed his intereft, with all the ele- 
gant judgement and difFufive good-nature 
for which that accomplifhed gentleman 
and author is fo juftly valued by mankind/" 
But as to Fh<edra^ fhe has certainly made a* 
finer figure under Mr. Smith's condu6l> 
upon the Englifh ftage, than either Ia 
Rome or Athens ; and if Ihe excels the .' 
Greek and Latin Phcedra^ I need not fay 
fhe fiirpafTes the French one, though eni- ' 
belliihed with whatever regular beauties 
and moving foftnefs Racine himfelf could 
give her. 

No man had a jufter notion of the diffi- 
culty of vumppfingfthan Mr. Smith, and 
he fometimes would create greater diffi^ 

culties 
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culfies than he had reafon to apprehenS. 
Writing 'ftrith eafe, what (as Mr. Wycher- 
leyipeaks) maybe eafily written, moved 
his indignation. When he was writing 

- upon a fubjeft, he would ferioufly coiifider 
what Demofthenes, Homer, Virgil, or Ho- 
race, if alive, would fay upon that.occa- 
lioii, which whetted him to exceed himfelf ' 
as wtU as others. Nevertherlefs, he could 
not, or would not, finifli feveral fubje6ts 

. he undertook ; which may be imputed ei- 
ther to the brifknefs of his fancy, ftill 
hunting after new matter, or to an occa- 
fional indolence, which fpleeri and laffi- 
tude brought upon him, which, of all his 
foibles, the world was leaft inclined to for- 
give. That this was not owing to conceit 

. or vanity, or a fulnefs of himfelf (a frailty 
which has been imputed to no lefs men 
than Shakfpeare and Jonfon), is clear 
from hence ; becaufe he left his works to 
the entire difpofal of his friends, whofe 
• moft rigorous cenfures he even courted and 
foljcited, fubmitting to their animadver- 
fions, and the freedom they took with 
them, with an unreferved and prudent re- 
fignation. 

Vol. 11. . Q^ I have 
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I have feen Iketches and rough draughts 
of fome poems to be defigned, fet out ana;^ 
lytically ; wherein the fable, ftrudture, and 
connexion, the images, incidents, moral, 
cpifodes, and a great variety of ornaments, 
were fo finely laid out, fo well fitted to the 
rules of art, and fquared fo exaftly to the 
precedents of the ancients, that 1 have of- 
ten looked on the poetical elements with 
the fame concern with which curious men 
are afFefted at the fight of the moft enter- 
taining remains and ruins of an antique . 
figure or building. Thofe fragments of 
the learned, which fome men have been 
fo proud of their pains in colle6ting, are 
ufelefs rarities, without form and without 
life, when compared*" with thefe embryos 
which wanted not fpirit enough to pre- 
ferve them ; fo that I cannot help think- 
ing, that. V if fome of them were to come 
abroad, th\y would be- as highly valued by 
the poets, as the fketches of Julio and Ti- 
tian are by the painters ; though there is 
nothing in them but a few outlines, as to 
the defign and proportion. 

It muft be confefled, that Mr. Smith had 
fome defeats in: his condu6t, which thofc 

arc 
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are mbft apt to remember who could imi- 
tate him in nothing elfe. His freedom with 
himfelf drew feverer acknowledgements 
from him than all the malice he ever pro- 
voked was capable ,of advancing, and he 
did not fcruple to give even his misfor- 
tunes the hard name of faults ; but, if the 
world had half his good-iiature, all the 
Ihady parts would have been ftruck out of 
his chara^aen • 

A man^ who, under poverty, calamities,, 
and difappointments, could make fo many 
friends, and thofe fo truly valuable, muft 
have juft and noble ideas of the paffion of 
friendfhip, in the fuccefs of which confifted 
the greateft, if not the only, happinefs of 
his life* He knew very well what was due 
to his birth, though Fortune threw him 
fhort of it in every other circumftance- of 
life. He avoided making any, though per- 
haps reafonable, complaints of her difpen- 
fations, under which he had honour enough 
to be eafy, without touching the favours 
fhe flung in his way when offered to him 
at the price of a more durable reputation. 
He took care to have no dealings with 
mankind, in which he could not bejufl;; 

QjR and 
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and he defired to be at no other expence 
in his- pretentions than that of intrinfick 
rrierit, which was the only burthen and re- 
proach* he ever brought upon his friends. 
He could fay, as Horace did of himfelf , 
what I never yet faw tfiiiflated : ' 

. <« — Mc6 fum paupirin aerc/' 

At his^comiHg to. tQ^yji^^no manilvaS/ 
•more :fuj;rc)^d(e^,..b3J7aLl[ thofe whi) really 
had or pretended to wit, or more, spurted > 
by the great men, wha had then a power 
and opportunity of encouraging arts and 
faiences^ and gave proofs of their fondnefs 
for the name of Patron in' many inftances,. 
which will ever be ~ remembered, to their 
glory. Mr. Smith'^ chara^er grew upoa 
his friends by intimacy, and out- went the 
ftrpngeft prepoffefliops which had been 
conceived in his- favour. Whatever quar- 
rel a few four, creatures, whofe obfcurity is 
their happinefs, may poflibly have to the 
age ; yetamidft a ftudied negledl, and total 
difiife of all thofe ceremonial attendances^ 
falhionable equipments, and external re- 
commendations, which are thought. necef- 
fary introdu6|tions into the grande monde^ 
this gentleman was fo happy as ftill to 

pleafe ; 
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plcafe ; and whilft the rich, the gay, . the 
noble, and honourable, faw hovy much.he 
excelled in wit and learning, they, eafily 
forgave him all other differerioes* . H^nce 
it was that both his acquaintance and r^ 
tirements were his own free choice.. What 

« 

Mr. Prior obferves upon a very great char 
rafter was true of him, that mojl of his 
faults brought their excufe with them. 

Thofe who blamed him moft underftood 
him leaft, it being the cuftom of the vulgar 
to charge an excefs upon the moft com- 
plaifant, and to form a charafter by the 
morals of a few, who 'have .fometimes 
fpoiled an hour or two in good company. 
Where only fortune is wanting to make a 
great name, that fmgle exception can ne- 
ver pafs upon the beft judges and moft 
equitable obfervers of mankind ; and when 
the time comes for the world to fpare their 
pity, we may juftly enlarge our demands 
upon them for their admiration. 

Some few years before his death, he had 
engaged himfelf in feveral confiderable un- 
dertakings ; in all which he had prepared 
the world to expe6t . mighty things from 
him. I have feen about ten (heets of his 

Qj Englijh 
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Englijh Pinilar^ which exceeded any thiog 
of that kind I could ever hope for in our 
own language. He had drawn out a plan 
of a tragedy of the Lady Jane Grey^ and 
had gone through feveral fcenes of it.^ But 
he could not well have bequeathed that 
work to better hands than where, I hear,^ 
it is at prefent lodged ; and the bare men-i 
tion of two fuch names may juftify thq 
largcft expe6tations, and is fufEcient to 
make the town an agreeable invitation. 

His greateft and nobleft undertaking was 
LiOnginus. He had finifhed an entire tran^ 
flation of the Sublime^ which he fent to the 
reverend Mr. Richard Parker, a fri^jid of 
his, late of Merton College, an exa6l Cri* 
tick in the Greek tongue, from whom it 
came to my hands, The French verfion 
of Monfieur Boileau, though truly valua- 
ble, was far fliort of it. He propofed a 
l^rge addition to this work, of notes and 
obfervations of his own, with an entire 
fyftem of the Art of Poetry, in three books, 
under the titles of Thought^ DiSiioHj and 
Figure. I faw the laft of thefe perfe^, 
and in a fair cppy, in which he (hewed 
prodigious judgement apd reading; an4 

par. 
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particularly had reformed the Art of Rhe- 
tofick, by reducing that vaft and confufed 
heap of terms, with which a long fuccef- 
lion of pedants had encumbered the world, 
to a very narrow compafs, comprehending 
all that was ufeful and ornamental in poe- 
try. Under each head and chapter, he 
intended to make remarks upon all the 
ancients and moderns, the Greek, Latin^ 
Englifh, French, Spanifh, and Italian 
poets, and to note their feveral beauties 
and defedts. 

What remains of his works is left, as I am 
informed, in the hands of men of worth 
and judgement, who loved him. It can- 
not be fuppofed they would fupprefs any 
thing that was his, but out of refpe6l to 
his memory, and for want of proper hands 
to finifh what fo great a genius had begun* 

Such is the declamation of Oldifworth, 
written ^vhile his admiration was yet frefh, 
and his kindnefs warm ; and therefore fuch 
as, without any criminal purpofe of de- 
ceiving, fhews a ftrong defire to make the 
moft of all favourable truth. I cannot 
much commend the performance. The 
praife is often indiftindt, and the fentences 

0^4 are 
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are loaded with words of more pomp than 
ufe. There is little, however, that can 
t)e contradi6ted, even when a plainer tale 

comes to be told. 

. ' _• 

Edmund Neale, known by the name of 
Smith, was born at Handley, the feat of 
the Lechmeres, in Worcelterlhire. The 
year of his birth is uncertain*. 

He was educated at Weftminfter. It is 
known to have been the pra6tice of Dr* 
Bulby to detain thofe youth long at fchool, 
of whom he had formed the higheft ex- 
pe6tations. . Smith took fiis mailer's de- 
gree on the 8th of July 1696 : he therefore 
was probably admitted into the univerfity 
in 1689, when we may fuppofe him twenty 
years old. 

His reputation for literature in his col- 
lege was fuch as has been told ; but the 
indecency and licentioufnefs of his behavi- 
our drew ypon him, Dec. 24, 1694, while 
he was yet only Batchelor, a public ad- 
monition, entered upon record, in or- 
der to his expulfion. Of this reproof the 
efFe6l is not known. He was probably lefs 

^ By his epilaph he appears to hare been 42 years old 
when he died. He was oonfequently bora in the year 
1668. R. 

noto- 
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notorious. At Oxford, as w€ all know, 
much will be forgiven to literary merit ; and 
of that he had exhibited fufficient evidence 
by his excellent ode on the death of the 
Orientalift, Dr. Pocock, who died in 169 1, 
and whofe praife muft have been written 
by Smith, when he had been but two years 
in the univerfity. 

This ode, which clofed the fecond vo- 
lume of the Mufce Anglkance^ though per- 
haps fome obje6ti^ns may be made to its 
Latinity, is by far the beft Lyrick compo- 
fitibn in that coUedlion ; nor do I know 
where to find it equalled among the mo- 
dern writers. It expreffes, with great fe- 
licity, images not claffical in claiiical dic- 
tion : its digreflions and returns have been 
defervedly recommended by Trapp as mo- 
dels for imitation. 

He had feveral imitations of Cowley : 

Teftitur hinc tot fermo coloribus 
Quot tu^ Pococki, diiSmilis tui 

Orator effers, quot viciffim 
Te memores celebrare gaudent. 

I will not commend the figure which 

Biakes the orator pronounce the colours^ of 

give to colours memory and delight. I quote 

it, however, as an imitation of thefe lines : 

So 
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So t)iany^ l^guages he had in (lore. 

That only Fame fhall fpeak of htm in more* 

The fimile, by which an old man, re- 
taining the fire of his youth, is compared 
to jEtna flaming through the fnow, which 
Smith has ufed \vith great pomp, is ftolen 
from Cowley, however little worth the la- 
boLir of conveyance. 

He proceeded to take his degree of Maf- 
ter of Arts, July 8, 1696. Of the exercifes 
which he performed o|i that occafion, I 
have not heard any thing memorable. 

As his years advanced, he advanced in 
reputation ; for he continued to cultivate 
his mind, though he did not amend his 
irregularities ; by which he gave fo much 
offence, that, April 24, 1700, the Dean 
and Chapter declared ** the place of Mr. 
Smith void, he " having been convi£led 
*^ of, a riotous behaviour in the houfe of 
*' Mr. Cole, an apothecary ; but it was re* 
** ferred to the Dean when and upon what 
** occafion the fentence fhonld be put in 
** execution;" 

Thus tenderly was he treated ; the go- 
vernors of his college could hardly kee^ 
him, and yet wifhed that he would not 

force them to drive him away. 

Some 
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Some time afterwards, he affumed an ap- 
pearance of decency ; in his own phrafe 
he whitened himfelf, having a' defire to ob 
tain the cenforfhip, an office of honour 
and fome profit in the college ; but, wher 
the ele6tion came, the preference was giver 
to Mr. Foulkesj his junior : the fame, 1 
fuppofe, that joined with Freinditi an edi- 
tion of part of Demofthenes. The cenfor 
is a tutor ; and it was not thought proper 
to truft the fuperintendance of others to a 
m^n who took fo little care of himfelf. 

From this time Smith employed his ma- 
lice and his wit againft the Dean, Dr. 
Aldrich, whom he confidered as the oppo- 
nent of his claim. Of his lampoon upon 
him, I once heard a fingle line too grofs 
to be repeated. 

But he was ftill a genius and a fcholar, 
and Oxford was unwilling to lofe him ; he 
was endured, with all his pranks and his 
vices, two years longer ; but on Dec. 20, 
^7^Sy ^^ the inftance of all the canons, the 
fentence declared five years before was put 
1131 execution. 

The execution was, I believe, filent and 
tender ; for one of his friends, from whom 

I learned 
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1 learned miich of his life, dppeateii not 
to know it. 

He was now driven to London, where 
he allbciated himfelf with the Whigs, whe- 
ther becaufe they were in power, or be- 
caufe the Tories had expelled him, or be- 
caufe he was a Whig by principle, may 
perhaps be doubted. He was, however, 
careffed by men of great abilities, what- 
ever were their party, and was fupported 
by the liberality of thofe who delighted in 
his converfation. 

• There was once a defign, hinted at by 
Oldifworth, to have made him ufeful. One 
evening, as he was fitting with a friend at 
a tavern, he was called down by the wai- 
ter;, and, having ftaid fome time below, 
came up thoughtful. -After a paufe, faid 
he to his friend, " He that wanted me be- 
** low was Addifon, whofe bufinefs was to 
** tell me that a Hiftory of the Revolution 
** was intended, and to propofe that I 
** fhould undertake it. I faid, ^ What 
** fhall i do with the chara6ler of Lord 
" Sunderland ?' and Addifon immediately 
** returned, * When, Rag, were you drunk 
^^ laft ?• and went away.'* 

Captain 


's 
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. Captain U/afg was a name which he got 
at Oxford by his negligence of drefsi 

This ftory' I heard from the late Mr.. 
Clark of Lincoln's Inn, to whom it was^ 
told by the friend of Smith. 

* Such, fcruples might debar him from 
fome profitable employments ; but, a$ they 
could not deprive him, of any real efteem,^ 
they lef]f him many friends ; and .no maa [. 
was eves better introduced to the theatre^ 
than h^^ who, ia. that violent .confli^ft .of', 
parties, had a Prologue and an ^pilogu? * 
from the firft wits on either fide. 

» ' * i . 

• But learning and.* iiature will now and 
then take diffefent courfes* His.play plea- ^ 
fed the criticks, and the criticks only. It 
was, as Addifon has reepi^ded, hardly heard 
the third li.ight. Smitl^. had indeed trufted 
entirely to his jnerit, had enfured no band 
of applauders, nox ufed ajiy artifice to 
force ahd fuceefs. found that naked excel- 
lence w^s not fufficient for its own fupport. 

The play, however, was bought by Lin- 
tot, who advanced, the price from fifty 
guineas, the current rate, to fixty : and 
Halifax, the gener^il patron, accepted the 
dedication. Smith's indolence kept him 
/r from 
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from writing the dedication, till Lintot, af- 
ter fruitiefs importunity, gave notice that 
he would publifh the play without it. Now^ 
therefore, it was written ; and Halifax ex- 
pe6ted the author with his book, and had 
prepared to reward him with a place of 
three hundred pounds a year. Smith, by 
pride, or caprice, or indolence, or bafh- 
fulnefs, neglefted to attend him, though 
dbubtlefs warned and preffed by his friends, 
and at laft miffed his reward by not going 
to folicit it. 

Addifon has, in the SpeBator^ mentioned^ 
the negleft of Smith's tragedy as difgrace- 
ful to the nation, and imputes it to the 
fondnefs for operas then prevailing. The 
authority of Addifon is great ; yet the voice 
of the people, when to pleafe the people 
is the purpofe, deferves regard. In this 
queftion, I cannot but think the people in 
the right. The fable is mythological, a 
ftory which we are accuftomed to reje6t as 
falfe, and the manners are fo diftant from 
our own, that we know them not from 
fympathy, but by ftudy : the ignorant do 
not underftand the a6lion ; the learned re- 
ject it as a fchool-boy's tale ; incredulus odL 
. What 
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What I cannot for a itooftient belkv©, I 
cannot for a moment behold with intereft 
or anxiety. The fentiments thus rettidte 
from life are removed yet further by the 
di£tion, which is too luxuriant and fplen- 
did for dialogue, and envelopes the thoughts 
rather than difplays them. It is a fcholar*s 
play, fuch as may pleafe the reader rather 
than the fpectator ; the work of a vigorous ' 
and elegant mind, accuftomed to pleafe 
itfelf with its. own conceptions, but of lit- 
tle acquaintance with the courfc of life; 
- Dennis tells lis, in one of his pieces, .that 
he had once a defign to have written the 
tragedy of Phadra ; but was convinced tli^t 
the a6lion was too mythological. 

In 1709, a year after the exhibition of 
Phadra^ died John Philips, the friend and 
fellow-collegian of Smith, who, on that 
occafion, wrote a poem, which juftice muft 
place among the beft elegies which our 
language can fhew,* an elegant mixture of 
fondnefs and admiration, of dignity and 
foftnefs. There are fome pafTages too lu- 
dicrous ; but every human performance 
has its faults. 


This 
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Thi« elegy it was the mode among hi« 
friends to J>urchale for a guinea; and^ as 
his acquaintance was nuniertous, it-was a 
very profitable poem. 

Of his Pindar J mentioned by Oldifwortb, 
I hiave never otherwife heard. His Longi^ 
nus he intended to accompany with fome 
iiluffarations, and had feleftedhis inftances^ 
of the falfe Sublime from the works of 
Blackmore. 

He refolved to try again the fortune of 
the 'Stage, with the ftory of Lady Jane 
Grey. It is not unlikely. that his experi- 
ence of inefficacy and incredibility of a 
mythological tale might determine him 
to choofe an aftion from Englifh Hiftory, 
at no greiat diftance from our own times, 
which was to end in a real event, pro- 
duced by the operation of known cha- 
rafters. 

A fub}e£t will not eafily occur that can . 
give more opportunities of informing the 
underftanding, for which Smith was un- 
quftionably qualified, or for moving the 
paffions, in which I fufpe6t him tp have 
had lefs power* 

Having 
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ilaving formed his plan arid colle6ted 
materialis, he declared that a few months 
would complete his defign ; and, that he 
might purfue his work with Jfefs frequent 
avocations, he was, in June 1710, invited 
by Mr. George Ducket to his houfe at 
Oartham, in Wiltfliire. Here he found 
fuch opportunities of indulgence as did 
not much forward his ftudies, and parti- 
cularly fome ftrong ale, too delicious to 
be'refifted. He ate and drank till he found 
himfelf plethorick : and, then refolving 
to eafe himfelf by evacuation, he wrote to 
an apothecary in the neighbourhood a 
prefcription of a purge fo forcible, that 
the apothecary thought it his duty to delay 
it till he had given notice of its dangen 
Smith not pleafed with the contradidtion 
of a fhopman, and boaftful of his own 
knowledge, treated the notice with rude 
contempt, andfwrallowedhis own medicine, 
whicht in July 1710, brought him to the 
grave. He was buried at Garthatti. 

Many years afterwards, Ducket conl- 
municated to Oldmixon, the hiftorian^ an 
account pretended to have been received 
from Smith, that Clarendon's Hiftory was, 
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in its publication, corrupted by Aldrich, 
, Smaldridge, and Atterbury ; and that 
Smith was employed to forge and infert 
the alterations. 

This ftory was publiflied triumphantly 
by Oldmixon, and may be fuppofed to 
have been eagerly received ; but its pro- 
grcfs was foon checked; for finding it$ 
way into the Journal of Trevoux, it fell 
under the eye of Atterbury, then an- exile 
in France, who immediately denied the 
charge, with this remarkable particular, 
that he never in his whole life had once 
fpoken to Smith ; his company being, as 
muft be inferred, not accepted by thofe. 
who attended to their charadters.. 

The charge was afterwards very dili- 
gently refuted by Dr. Burton of Eaton, a 
man eminent for literature, and though 
not of the fame party with Aldrich and 
Atterbury, too ftudious of l;ruth to leave 
them burthcned with a falfa charge. The 
• tefti monies which he has collefted have 

• 

convinced mankind that either SMil;h or 

\ - * • « 

Ducket was guilty of wilful and r&&lici- 
ous falfehood, 

I This, 
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■ \rhi9 controverfy brought ■ int* View 
thoTe pafts-of^Siftith's' life which, with' 
mbre • honour" fo his namfe,' irtight ha^e 
been concealed. ^ -' • • -- ''"-'^ '^.'^ 'V; ''I 
:- Of Smith'?'' cM yet fay'k' little morei'- 
He wst^ a' - nfeti of • fuch c'ftitt^latibYi km6rig ' 
his companions, that ^:ht^t(fdAta!''cc^fuft»^ 
<fr piraifes w*8ch%€ dropped 'in cbnverfa- 
tion were coAfidet^d; like t\6mi SeallgVr;^ 
as worthy of prefervation."'^ *- *' " "'**••' 
^' Her had greit readihefs aiiiti '(ii^dtnefs of 
criticifm, arid by* a Curfory gPance 'dVef ^a^ 
new compofitioh would exatfltl^teH all'ifs^' 

faults* and bea\lti^s:-; ' ' ;' - ' '' 
He was remaffefabie for tHe-- power ef* 

reading with great rapidity^ and of ^etain^i' 

ing with great fidelity what he fo eafily 

colle<fted. 

: He therefore always knew what the* pre- 

fent qiKieftion required ; and, when hisfrionds* 

expreffed their wonder at his acquifitiotis^vi 

made in a (tate of appar<sint negligfince ahd 

dttinkennefs,. he never diftjovel^d hishcWfeai ' 

of reading or{ffletihod of'ftudy, b\Jt in-^ ^ 

volved himfelf in affefted fiience,' and fed * 

hk own vamty with their, adiairatioa. ' -'- 

R a One 
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One practice he had> which is eafUy ob« 
fenred : if any thought or image was pre# 
fented tb his mind, that he could ufe or im« 
prove, he did not fufFer it to he loft ; hut, 
amidft the joUily. of a tavern, or in the 
warmth of converfation, very diligently^ 
committed it to papen 

Thus, it was that he had gathered two 
quires, of hint^ for his new tragedy ; of 
which Rowe, when they wiure put into his 
}»ndst could make, as he fays, very litde 
ufe, but which thq collector confidered as 
a valuable ^ock of materials. ^ . 

When he came to London* his way of 
life connected him with the licentious and 
diflblute: 4nd he afFeAed the airs and 
gaiety of. a. rtian of pleafure i„ but his drefs. 
was always deficient ; fcholaftic cloudineis 
fliil hufig abbut him : and his merriment 
M^as. jfure ti> produce the fcom of his com*. 
panigns.. 

iWith all hi^. careleffaefe, and »Uchi?: 
v^c^s, he was one of th« jx^urmurera at. 
Fortmie* arid wondered why. iie waa iufr 
f^d -to be poor, when .AddiW : was 
carelfed And preferred: nor would a very. 

littk 
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litde have conteht^ him ; for lie eftim^ed 
ids wants at fix hundred pounds a yean 

In his courfe of re^dipg, it was particu^ 
lar that he had diligently penifedi and ac- 
Cisrately remembered, the old romances ojF 
)aught*errantry» 

Jie had a high opinion of his own merits 
and ^^s fomething contemptuous in his 
treatment of thofe whom he confidered as 
a<A qualified to oppofe or contradi^ him. 
}£!^ had many frailties ; yet it cannot but be 
fuppofed tliat he had great merit, who 
could obtain to the fame play a prologue 
from Addifon, and an epilogue from 
Prior ; , and who could have at once the 
patronage of Halifax, and die praife of 
Oldifworth. 

For the power of communicating thefe 
mmiite memorials, I am indebted to my 
converfation with Gilbert Walmfley, late 
regiftrar of the cccleliaftical court of 
Litchfield, who was acquainted both with 
Smilii and Ducket; and declared, that, 
if the tale concerning Clarendon wer? 
forged, he fhould fufpeft Ducket of the 
falfehood ;' " for Rag was a man of great 
♦* veracity/* 

R3 Of 
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i ,. jOf Gilbert W^lmfHy, « thw preiented Id 

rayoi^nd, l/jfejue indulge nayfelf in the jjfe 

awembranc?. ,1 knew, hi'm very eatly ;- he 

.yr^3 :Ooe of fiie.. ,firft friends j that lil»rajti|?e 

^o<pure4 Q^er,: and I hppe that at leafl; fsiy 

gratitude made me worthy of hi? notice, 

. - He >v^s, of 'afi. advanced age, an^ I was 

.pnly yet a hoy; yet he never rec^ivjedfmy 

;;^of.ipns With contempt. Hf was a Whig^. 

^]vith all; plyt^ ijijrulence :and malevolgncf; ^ 

.Jtffls* party ; ry^t difference' of.?)) pinion did ppt 

^kffep.^s *pa5tv; 1 jionopfed hiin, .^pd he 

v^fMiiired i?ie, * ^ « ./• ; . ;^ ^ :.' • -. 

,, i=Je had.;mi;igled wi|:h the gay worl4 

.without C3femption fcpm it^ 'vices. or its 

ifpliics, but i>ad never negledled the.giiltir 

vation of his mind ; his belief of Rey^ar 

'tion was unihaken; hi^ learning preferved 

his principles;- he. grew firfl regular, and 

/then piouif. ■ / , . . 

• Hi? ftudies had beeii .fo various^. that-I 

.3jn not able to name a map of egiwlkijow- 

Jedgc. His acq\iaintance with boo)cs was 

, great; and what he d id, AQt immediately 

know he Could at leaft' tell where to find. 

guch was bis aaiplitudc of learnings and 

... ... (uch 
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fuch His copioafnefs of communication, 
that it may be doubted whether a day now 
paffes in which I have not fome advantage 
from his friendfhip. 

At this man's table I enjoyed many 

ch«arful and inftruftive hours, with com- 

> 

panions fuch as are not often found ; with 
one who has lengthened, and pne who has 
gladdened life; with Dr. James, whofe 
fkill in phyfick will be long remembered ; 
and with David Garrick, whom I hoped 
to have gratified with this chara6ler of our 
common friend : but what are the hopes of 
man! I am difappointed by that ftroke of 
death, which has eclipfed the gaiety of na- 
tions, and impoverifhed the public (lock 
of harmlefs pleafure. 

In the Library at Oxford is the following 
ludicrous Analyfis of PococAiuf: 

Ex AUTOGRAPHO. 

[Sent by the Author to Mr. Urry.] 

OPUSCULUxM hoc, Halberdarie amplify 

^me, in lucem proferre hadtenus diftuli, 

judicii tui acumen fubveritus magis quam 

bipennis. Tandem aliquando Oden hanc. 

R 4 ad 
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ad te mitto fublimemi teneram, (febilem« 
fuavem, qualcm dettium divinus (fi Mufis 
vacaret) fcripfiflit Gaftrcllug : adeo fcUicet 
fublimem ut inter legendum dprmire, adeo 
(iebilem ut ricjerc velis, ' Cujus dgg^ntiam 
ut melius infpicias^ verfuum prdinem & 
materiam breviter referam, i""*' yerfus d^ 
duobus praeliis decant^tis, 2**"' 5f 3^*' de 
Lotharingio, cuniculis fubterraneis, faxis, 
ponto, hoftibus, & Afia. ^^^ & 5*"* de 
catenis, fqbdibu^, uncis, draconibus, ti- 
gribus & crocodilis, 6"% 7"% 8"% 9^"% d^ 
Gomorrha, de Babylone, Babele^ & quo- 
dam domi fuae peregrino. lo'' aliquid d© 
quodam Pocockio. ii'^'j 12% de Syri^, 
Solymft. 13^% 14"', deHofe4, & qqercUj^ 
& de juvcne quodam valde fene. 15", 1 6"% 
de^.tna, .& quomodo -/EtnS. Pocockio fit 
valde fimili§. 17^%, 18"', dp tub!, aftro^ 
umbr^, flammis, rotis, Pocockio non neg- 
le6lo. Caeter^de Chriftianis* Ottomanis, 
Babylopiis, Arabibus, & graviffim^ sgro-i 
rum melancholia ; de Caefare Flacce *, 
Neflorcy & miferandp juvenis cujufdam 
florentiflimi fato^ anno aetatis fuae centefimo 
praemature abrepto. Quae pmnia cum ac- 

1^ Pro Flaccof ^nimp paulo attentiprc« fcripfiiTctn Mamie. 

6 purat$ 
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curate expenderis, neceife eft ut oden hanc 
meam admirand^ plane varietati conftare 
fatearis. Subito ad Batavos proficifcor^ 
iauro ab illis donandusu Prius vero Pern- 
brochienfes voco ad certamen Poeticum* 
Vale. 

Illuftriflima tua deofculor crura. 

!e. smith. 
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CXF Mr. RICHARD DUKE I can find 
i/ few jnemorials. He v[^s bred at 
Weftminfter * and Cambridge * ; and Ja- 
cob relates, that he was fome time tutor to 
the Duke of Richmond. 

He appears from his writings to have 
been not iU-qualified for poetical compofi- 
tions ; and being confcious of his powers, 
when he left the univerfity, he enlifted 
himfclf among the wits. He was the fami- 
liar friend of Otway; and was engaged, 
among other popular names, in the tranf- 
lations of Ovid and Juve.naL In his Re^ 
view^ though unfinifhed, are fome vigo- 
rous lines. His poems are not below me- 

* He was admitted there in 1670 ; was elected to Trinity 
College, Cambridge, in 167^4 and took his* iNIaftcr's degree 
in 1682, N. 

diocrity ; 
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jdiocrity; nor have I fotind mnqh in thcrti 
to be praifed ** -^ 

' With the ■ Wit he fbems to have fliared 
the diflbluteneis of the times : for fotfte of 
;hls cooipofitions are fuch as hb mnft have 
jftviewed with deteftation in his later days, 
jwhejn he publiihed thofe Sermons which 
Fekon has jcortimended. ^ 

Perhaps, likeibme other fooli(h young 
men, he rather talked thanlivied yicioully, 
in an age when he that would be thought 
a Wit was afraid to fay his prayers ; and 
whatever might have been bad in the firft 
part of his life, was furely condemned, and 
jrefprraed by his better judgement. 

In 1683, being then mafter of arts, and 
fellow of Trinity College in Cambridge, 
he wrote a poem on the marriage of the 
Lady Anne with George Prince of Den- 
mark. 

He then took orders ; and, being made 
prebendary of Gloucefter, became a proc- 

* They make a part of a volume publiflied by Tonfon in 

8vo. I7i7» containing the poems of the earl of Rofcommon* 

and the duke of Buckingham's elFay on^joetry; but were firft 

publiflied in Dryden's mifcellany^ as were moil, if not all, of 

• the poems in that coUe£tion. H. 

tor 
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tor in convocatkm for that churcfay an4 
chaplain to Queen Anne, 

In 17XO9 he was |>refented by thebifiiop 
of Winchefter to the wealthy living of 
Witney in Oxfordlhire, which he enjoyecl 
but a few months(. On ^February ^ 10, 
17x0-119 having returned from an en^ 
tertainmeoty he was found dead the Atut 
morning. His death is mentioned in 
Swift's JournaL 
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WILLIAM KING wa^s born m Lojv 
^ 4oiiin 1663; th^ ;fi3]a of EzfkMl 
Kingf a g^tleman. He w^s allied t«> 1^ 
family of Clarendon. 
, Froftt Weilminfter-fchool, where he 
W98 a fcholsr on tl^te foujiddtkw undfer#«: 
care of DfvB^fbfy, he was at e^hteea^ 
eleif^^ to Chrift.-church, in 1681 ; where 
hfi is &id to have prpfecu^ed his ftudies 
viilh fo. mvtck . intenfertefs and activity, 
that hefQrs.l^ was eight years ft^tnding 
he had reaid PV^r, ' and jskide remarks 
xiipqn, twenty-two thoufandodd hgndred 
hooks and mantffcripts. The hooks wcre^ 
certainly not very long, the. numufcripts 
npt very difficult, nor the remarks, very 

latge; fof the calculator will find thMt 

he difpatched feven a day for every day 

of hi# eight ye*rs ; with, a; remnai@it t|i^t 

mtoV? tharj iati^fies moil other ftqdfnft* 

He 
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He took his degree in the moft cxpenfivc 
manner, as a grand compounder ; whence 
it is inferred that he inherited a corifidera- 
ble fortune. ' : • " '" 

In 1688, the fame year in which he 
was made ma/ler of arts, he publiftied 
a confutation- of Varillas's account of 
Wicliffe; and, engaging in thfe^(!u3jr^cjr 
the civil Law, beca:me doctor in 1692, 
* aftid was admitted advocate «* l!)o£l(»^ 
Commons. - : • •. \ A 

- lie* had already' made fotHe trariflations 
from the French , and written fomd humo- -* 
r<)u8-Attd- fatiricat' pieces ; when* Ijfi- 16941-' 
MblefWorth publifhfed his Account of Den^ ' 
mark^ in which he treats the Danes* ind^^ 
their monarch With great cdhteittpt; atid ' 
takyfr the opportunity of infmuitteg thbfe* 
wilS' prihcipks', hf which he'fojjpbfes 1p-^ 
bertytob© eftstblifhed, and by -which his^ 
aCtVeffaries firfpeA that alt febordinatioftP 
and} goVetrinrteat'is endangered, ' ' •' 

-This book ©fFerided Pi'kuJt- Georg^' j-'^ 
and the Dariiib rtiinifter prefenifed a memo^ ^ 
rial 'againft it. The principle* -of its au-J' 
tho^'dkJ not plfeafe Dr. King ; and there- 
fore" Hd- undertook to confute part, and?* 

laugh 
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kUgh at Ae reg:, ' oTh^ COTttrcfv^rfyls noVT 
forgotten : and books of. this kki^ feidom 
live long J when, kxteteft : anfd refehtm«it 
have ceafed. • /:!;.. 

In 1697 he mingled iu the controveify 
between ,5oyle andB^srtJfcxs andrWw eni 
of thofe- who t]?ied wh»t: ,Wit cpuld;pcr* 
form in oppofition tO.L^fcroiilg, pn^quef? 
tion which learning tjrily fCQ'\ild decide. 

In 1 6^9 was publjfliM \^ hits -^^f -^Snrr- 
ney to London^ -^tpr. the method qf/Dn 
Martin Lifter^ whobwi ptibUflied i^/^ew^r- 
ney to Paris^ * : And m 1 7Q0 he fatirifed the 
Royal Society, at le^ Sir iffdns^SJoitme 
their prefident, in two difllog^es>. iiatitulcd 
7y&^ 7ranfa£}ioneen _ * * . 

Though he. was : a. regukit advocate in 
the courts of civil asid .canon law, *hc did 
not loye his profeilion, nor indeed .any 
kind of biifmefs which interrupted has vo- 
luptuary dreams, or forced himi.tx)rJ'ottfe 
from- that indulgence in which only- he 
could find delight. His reputation -as'*- 
civilian was yet maintained by his*|udg?B*: 
ments in the courts of Delegat^s^ and 
raifed very high by the addrefs dnd know-» 
ledge which he difcovered in 1700, when 

he 
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tee dreaded die earl -of ^ngkfea againtb 
his lady, afterwards dutcheisof £uekuig>' 
bamfliire, >iHk> food for^ a div6rce, aiKiobi 
tainediL 

The expence df kk plcafares, and neg« 
le& of btt&ids, had now telfened his reve« 
noe^S andh€wa$wi]fingtoacceptaf afet« 
tletntnt in IrelaiMl, nvliere, about 1702, he 
was made judge of the admirakj, commif* 
fioner of the prizts, keieper of the records 
in Bitmingham*s tower^ and vicar^general 
to Dn Marihy ^ pfimate. 

"But it is vain to -put wealth within the 
reach of him wha-will not ftretch out hi» 
hand ta take it. King foon found a friend, 
as idle and thoughtlefs as himfelf, in Uptotiy 
one of the judges, .who had a pleafant houfe 
called Mount-town^ jiear Dublin, to which 
Kijog frequently retired ; delighting to neg- 
leift his iatereft, forget his cares, and de< 
fert his duty* 

Here he wrote MuUytf Mountown^ a po- 

• • * 

em ( 'by which^ though fanciful readers vck 
the pii^e of fagacity have given it a poeti- 
cal interpretation^ \vas meant originally 
no more than it expreded^ as it was die- 

.... V. . . .. tated 
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tated only by the author's delight in the 
quiet of Mountown 

In 1 708, when lord Wharton was fent 
to govern Ireland, King returned to Lon- 
don, with his poverty, his idlenefs, and 
his wit ; and pubUlhed fome effays called ' 
U/efui "Tranf actions ^ His Koyage to the 
yiand of Cqjamai is particularly com- 
mendedv He then wrote the Art of Low ^ 
a poem remarkable, notwithftanding its 
title, for purity of fentiment ; and in, 1709 
imitated Horace in an Art of Cookery^ 
which he publiflied, with fome letters to 
Dr. Lifter. 

In 1710, he appeared as a lover of the 
Church, on the fide of Sachcverell ; and 
was fuppofed to have concurred at leaft in 
the proje6i;ion of T'he Examiner. His eyes 
were open to all the operations of Whig- 
gifm ; and hebeftowed fome ftridluresupoii 
Dr. Kennet's adulatory fermon at the fu- 
neral of the duke of Devonfhire* 

The Hijiory of the Heathen Gods; a book 
compofed for fchools, was written by him 
in 1 7 n . The work is ufeful ; but might 
have been produced, without the po\yers of 
King. The fame year, r he publiflied Ru^ 
Vol* II. S fnusy 
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finus^ an hiftorical eflay ; and a poem, In* 
tended to difpofe the nation to think as he 
thought of the duke of Marlborough and 
hi5 adherents. 

In 171 1, competence, if not plenty, was 
again put into his power. He was, without 
the tr'ouble of attendance, or the mortifi- 
cation of a rcqueft, made gazetteer. Swift, 
Freind, Prior, and other men of the fame 
party- brought'him the key of the gazet- 
teer's office. He was now again placed in 
a .profitable employment, and again threw 
the benefit away. An A 61 of Infolvency 
made his bufinefs at that time particu- 
larly troublcfome ; and he would not wait 
till hurry ihould be at an end, but impa- 
tiently refigned it, and returned to his 
wonted indigence and amufements. 

One of his ahiufements at Lambeth, 
where he refided,' was to mortify Dr. Te- 
nifon^ the Archbiftiop, by a public feftir 
vity , on th^ ftirrender of Dunkirk to Hill ; 
an event with which Tenifon*s political . 
bigotry did^not fufFer him to be delighted. 
King was refolved to countera'6l his fullen- 
nefe, ^rid at the ekpence of a few barrels of 
ale. filkd the neighbourHood with honeft 
merriment. ... 

7 In 
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In the Autumn of 1712, his health- de- 
clined ; he grew weaker by degrees, and 
died on Chriftmas-day. Though his life 
had not been without irregularity, his 
principles were pure and orthodox,, and his 
de^h was pious. 

After this relation, it will be naturally 
luppofed thajt his poems were rather the 
amufements of idlenefs than efforts of 
ftudy ; that he endeavoured rather to divert 
than aftonifli; that his thought feldom 
afpired to fublimity ; and that, if his verfe 
was eafy and his images familiar, he at- 
tained what he defired. His purpofe is to- 
be merry; but perhaps, to enjoy his mirth, 
it may be fometimes necedfary to think 
well of his opinions. 
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THOMAS SPART was born in 1636, 
at Tallaton in Dcvonfhire, the fon 
of a clergyman; and having been educated, 
. as he tells of himfelf, not at Weftminfter 
: or Eaton, but at a little fchool by the 
.church-yard fide, became a commoner of 
.Wadham College in Oxford in 1651 ; 
and, being chofen fcholar next year, pro- 
;Ceeded through the ufual academical 
courfe ; arid in 1657 became mafter of 
arts. He obtained a fcUowiliip and com- 
menced poet. 

In 1659, ^'^^ poem on the death of 
Oliver was publilhed, with thofe of Dry- 
den and Waller. In his dedication to Dr. 
Wilkins he appears a very willing and li- 
beral encomiait, both of the living and the 
dead. He implores his patron's excufe of 
his verfes, both as falling " fo. infinitely 
" below the full and fublime genius of 

" that 
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** that excellent poet who made this way 
^ of writing free of our nation/* and be- 
ing *' fo little equal and proportioned to 
** the renown of a prince on whom they 
" were written ; fuch- great adlions and* 
*• lives defer ving to be the fubje6t of the 
•* nobleft pens and moft divine phanfies/' 
He proceeds : *^ Having folong experienced 
" your care and indulgence, and been 
" formed, as it were, by your hands, not 
^' to entitle you to any thing which my 

meannefs produces would be not only in- 

juftice, butfacrilege.'' 

He publifhed the fame year a poem on 
the P/ague of Athens ; a fubjeft of which it 
is not eafy to fay what could recomnjend it. 
To thefe he added afterwards a poem on 
Mr. Cowley's death. 

After the Reftoration he took orders, 
?ind by Cowley's recommendation was 
made chaplain to the duke of Buckingham, 
whom he is faid to have helped in writing 
the RehearfaL He was likewife chaplain to 
the king. 

• As he was th§ favourite of Wilkins, at 
whqfe houfe began thpfe philofophical con- 
ferences and enquiries, which in time pro- 

S 3 . duced 
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duced the Royal Society, he was^ confe* 
quently engaged in the fame ftudies, and be- 
came one of the fsUows ; and when, after 
their incorporation, fomething feemed ne- 
ceflary to reconcile the pubiick to the new 
inftitution, he undertook to write its hifto- 
ry, which he publifhed in 1667. This is 
one of the few books which feie6tion of fen- 
timent and elegance of diction have been 
able to prcferve, though written upon 9 
fubje6l; flux and tranfitory. Thcr Hiftory of 
the Royal Society is now read, not with tho 
wifh to know what they were |;hen doing,- 
but how their Tranfa6tions are exhibited 

* ■ if . • 

by Sprat, ^ 

In the next year he publifhed Ohfervar 
tions on Sorbiere^s Voyage into Kngland^ in a 
Letter to Mr. Wren. This is a work not 
ill-performed ; but perhaps rewarded with ^ 
at leaft its full proportion of praife. 
' In 1668 he publifhed. Cowley's La^in po- 
ems, and prefixed in Latin the Life pf the 
Author ; which he afterwards amplified, 
and placed before Cowley's iSnglifh works, 
which were by wiil committed to hi§ care. 

Ecclefiaflical benefices now fell fafl. upon 
him. In 1668 he became a prebendary of 

Weflminfler, 
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Weftminftcr, and had afterwards the 
church of St* Margaret, adjoining to the 
Abbey. He was in 1680 made canon of 
Windfor^ in 1683 dean of Weftminftei:, 
and in 1^84- hiftiop of Rochefler. 
: The Court having thus a claim to his di- 
ligence and gratitude, he was, required to 
write the Hiftory of the Ryehoufe Plot; 
and in 1685 pubUlhed A ti^ue Account and 
Declarattcn of the horrid Confpracy againfi 
the late Ktng^ . his prefent Majejiy^ and the 
prefent Government : a performance which . 
he thought convenient, after the Revolu- 
tion, to extenua|:e and excufe. 

The fame year,, being clerk of the clofet 
.to the king, he was made dean of the chapel- 
royal ; and the year afterwards received the 
Jaft proof of his matter's confidence, by be- 
ing appointed one of the commiffioners for 
ecclefiaftieal affairs. On the critical day, 
^hej^ the Declaration diftinguiftied the true 
fpns of the church of England, he flood 
neuter, ^nd permitted it to he read at 
Weftminiler ; bjjt prelTed none to violate 
his confcience ; and, when the bifhop of 
London was brought before them, gave 
J^is voice in his favour, 

S 4 Thus 
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Thus far he fufFered intereft or obedi- 
cnce to carry him ; but further he refufed 
to go. When he found that the powers of 

the ecclcfiaftical commiffion were to be ex- 

■ . •. • ^ ■ ■■• . . • 

ercifed againft thofe who had refufed the 

■ • ' ' . ^- ■''•/■ 

Declaration, he wrote to the lords* and 

• . , , ^ 

other commiflioners, a formal profeffion 
of his unwillingnefs to exercife that autho- 
rity any longer, and withdrew himfelf from 
them. Aftex they had read his letter, they 
adjourned for fix months, and fcarcply ever 
met afterwards. 

When king James was frighted away, 
and a new goycrnriient was to be fettled. 
Sprat was one of thofe who confidered, in 
a conference, the great queftion, whethee 
the crown was vacant ; arid manfully fpoke 
in favour of his old mafter. 

He complied, however, with the new efta- 
bliflimcnt, and was left unmolcfted ; but in 
1692 a ftrange attack was made upon him 
by one Robert Toun§ and Stephen Blackhead^ 
both men convi6led of infamous crimes, 
and both, when the fcheme'was laid, pri- 
foners in Newgate. Thefe men drew'iip an 
Aflibciation, in which' they whofe names 
were.fubfcribed declared their refolution to ' 

reftore 
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reftorc king James, to feize the princefs of 
Orange, dead or alive, and to be ready 
with thirty thoufarjd men to meet king 
James when he fhould land* To this they 
put the nan>es of Saneroft, Sprat, Marlbo- 
rough, Salifbury, and others. The copy 
of Dr* Sprat*s name was obtained by a 
fi6titious requeft, to which an anfwer in bis 
0wn hand was defired. His hand was copied 
fo well, that he confefled it might have de-?" 
iceived himfelf. Blackhead, who had car- 
ried the letter, being fent again with a plau- 
fible meffage, was very curious to fee the 
hoijfe, and particularly importunate to be 
let into the ftudy; where, as is fuppofed, 
he defigned to leave tlie Affociation. This, 
however, was denied him ; and he dropt 
it in a flower-pot in the parlour. 

Youngnow laid an information before the 
Privy Council ; andMay 7, 1692, the bilhop 
was arrcfted, and kept at a meffenger's un- 
der a ftri<^ guard eleven days. His houfe 
was fearched, and dire6tipns were given 
that the flower-pot§ fhould be infpeiSled, 
The meffengers however miffed the room in 
which the paper was left. Blackhead went 
therefore a third time ; and finding his pa- 
per where he had left it, brought it away. 

The 
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The blQiop having beea enlarged, wa^ 
on June the i^th,and 13th, examined again 
before the Privy Council, ^nd confronted 
with his accufejrs. Voung perfilted, with 
the mpft obdurate impudence, againft the 
ftrongeft pvidenpe j but the refoiution of 
Blackhead by degrees gave way. There re-r 
plained af laftpo doubt of the bilhop's in^ 
fiocence, whp, with great, prudence ^d 
diligence, traced; the pirogrefs', and detected 
the char afters, of the ^wo luformerB, ^n^ 
publilhed an account of his own exjamifx^- 
tion and deliverance; which made fuch a^i 
impxeffion upon him, that hp cQmme^ 
morate^ it through }ife by an yearly d^y of 
thankfgiving- 

With what hope, or what interpft, the 
villains had contrived an accufation which 
they muftkr^ow themfelyes utterly wnable 
to prove, was never difcoyered. 
. After this, he pafled his day$ in the quiet 
€xercife of his fui>6lio|i* When the catife 
of Sachevcrell put the publick in commo- 
tiop, he hpneftly appear^ among the friends 
of the church. He lived to his fey gnty -ninth 
year, and died May 20, 1713. 

Burnet is not very favourable to his me- 
mory ; but he and Burnet Were old rivals. 

On 
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On fome publickoccarion they both pregched 
before the houfe of commons. There pre- 
vailed in thofe days an indecent cnftom : 
when the pre^acher touched any favourite 
topick in a manner that delighted his audi- 
ence, their approbjition was expreffed by a 
loud huniy^ continyd in proportion to their 
zeal oj pleafure. When Burnet preached, 
part of his congregation bummed fo loudly 
and fo long, that he fat down to enjoy it, 
and rubbed his face with his handkerchief. 
When Sprat preached, he like wife was 
honoured with the like animiating hum^, 
but he ftretchcd out his hand to the con- 
gregation, and cried, " Peace/ peace,' I 
f* pray you, peace.'* - ' 

This I was told in my youth by my father, 
an old man, who had been no carqlefs ob- 
ferver of the paflages of thofe times. 

Burnet's fermon, fays Salmon, was re- 
markable for fedition, and Sprat's for loy* 
alty. Burnet had the thanks of the houfe ; 
Sprat had no thanks ; but a good living 
from the king, which, he faid, was of as 
much value as the thanks of the commons. 

* . * ■ 

The works of Sprat, befideshisfew poems, 
are, The Hiftory of the Royal Society, The 

Life 
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Life of Cowlev, The Anfwer to Sorbiere, 
The Hiftory of the Rye- houfe Plot, The 
Jvelajdpn .of his own Examination, and a 
yoluipc of Sermons, I have heard it ob- 
fcrved, with great juftnefs, that every book 
is of ,9 4^^^rent kind, and that each ha^ its 
4iftincl and charafteriftical excellence. 

My bufinjefs is only with his poems. Ho 
confidercd Cowley as ^ njiodel ; and fup- 
pofed that, as he was imitated, perfection 
was approached. Nothing therefore but 
Pindarick liberty was to be pxpe6led. 
Xbere is in his few produftioi^s no want of 
foqh conceits as he thought excellent ; and 
of thofe our judgenjent piay be fettled by 
the firft that appears in his praife of Crom- 
well, where he fays that Cromweirs 
** fame, like man, will grow white as it 
^* grow^ old.*' 
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nrHE life 'of the Earl of Halifax was 
^ properly that of an artful and a£livc 
ftatefman, employed in balancing parties^ 
contriving expedients, and combating op- 
pofition, and expofed to the viciflitudes of 
advancement and degradation ; but, in this 
colledtion, poetical merit is the claim to 
attention ; and the account which is here 
to be expedled may properly be propor- 
tioned not to his influence in the ftate, but 
to his rank among the writers of verfe. 

Charles Montague was born April 16, 
1 66 1, at Horton in Northamptonlhire^ 
the fon of Mr. George Montague, a 
younger fon of the earl of Manchefter. He 
was educated firft in the country, and then 
removed to Weftminfter, where, in 1677^ 
he was chofen a king*s fcholar, and recom- 
mended himfelf to Bufby by his felicity in 
extemporary epigrams. He contra6ted a 

veiy 
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very intiitiate friendlhip with Mr. Stcpfriey ; 
and in i58z^ when Stepney was ele6led 
ftt Cambridge, the ele<Jlion t)f Montague' 
being not td proceed till the year follow- 
ing, he was afraid left by being placed at 
Oxford he might be feparated from his 
companion, aild therefore folicited to be 
removed to Cambridge, without waiting 
for the advantages of another yean 

It feems indeed time to wifti for a re- 
moval ; for he was already a fchdol-boy of 
one-and-twenty* 

His relation. Dr. Montague, was then 
mafter of the college in which he was 
placed a fellow- commoner, and, took him 
under his particular care. Here he com- 
menced an acquaintance with the great 
Newton, which continued through his life, 
and was at laft attefted by a legacy. 

In 1685, his verfes on the death of 
king Charles made fuch impreflion on the 
earl of Dorfet, that. he was invited to 
town, and introduced by that univcrfal 
patron to the other wits. In 1687, he 
joined wfitji Prior ia the. C//y Af(9«/2r and the 
Country Moufe^ a burlefque of pryden*s 
Hind and Panther. He figned the' invita- 
tion 
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tion to the Princfe of Orange, and fat in the 
convention. He about the fame time mar- 
ried the countefs dowager of Manchefter^ 
and intended to have taken orders ; but 
afterwards altering his purpofe, he pur- 
chafed for 1 5op_L the place of one of the 
clerks of the counciL 

After he had written, his epiftle on the 
vidlory of the Boynej his patron Dorfet in- 
troduced him to king William with this 
expreffion : ** Sir, I have brought a Moujh 
*' to wait on your Majefty." To which 
the king is faid to have replied, " You do 
*^ well to put me in the way of making a 
** Man of him ;'* and ordered him a pen- 
lion of five hundred pounds- This ftory, 

« 

however current, feems to have been 
made after the event. The king's anfwer 
implies a greater acquaintance with our 
proverbial and familiar di6lion than king 
William could poflibly have attained. 

In 1 69 1, being member of the houfe of 
commons, he argued warmly in favoiir 
of a law to grant the affiftance of counfei 
in trials for high-treafpn ; and, in the 
midft of his fpeech falling into fome confa- 
fion, was for a while filent ; but, recover- 
ing 
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inghimfelf, obferved, " how reafonable rf 
** was to allow counfel to men called as cri- 
•* minals before a Court of Jufticc, when it 
'* appeared how much the prefence of that 
** affembly could difconcert one of their 
** own body *i'* 

After this he rofe faft intd honours and 
employments, being made one of the toiA^ 
mifflonerS of the treafury and called to the 
privy-counciL In 1694, he became chan-^ 
cellor of the exchequer ; and the next year 
engaged in the great attempt of the re-coin* 
age, which was in two years happily com* 
pleted. In 1696, he projedted Xht general 
Jund^ and raifed the credit of the exche* 
quer; and, after enquiry concerning a 
grant of Irifh crown lands, it was deter- 
mined by a vote of the commons, that 
Charles Montague, efquire, had deferved 
lis Maje^y s /avoun In 1698, being ad- 
vanced to the firft commiffion of the trea- 
fury, he was appointed one of the regency 
in the king's abfence : the next year he 
was made auditor of the exchequer, and 

* This anecdote is rcLited by Mr. Walpole, in his Cata- 
log'ie of Royal and Noble Authors, of the Earl of Shaftcf- 
bury, author of the Chara&eriflics. R. 

the 
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the year after created baron Halifax' 
He was however impeached by the com- 
mons ; but the articles were difmifled by 
the lords. 

At the acceflion of queen Anne he was 
difmifled from the council ; and in the firft 
parliament of her reign was again attacked 
by the commons, and again efcaped by the 
protedlion of the lords. In 1 704, he wrote 
a>n anfwer to Bromley's fpeech ^gainft ac- 
cafional conformity. He headed the En- 
quiry into the danger of the Church. In 
1706, he propofed and negociated the 
Union with Scotland ; and when the elector 
of Hanover received the garter, after the 
a6t had paflfed for fecuring the Proteftant 
Succeflion, he was appointed to carry the 
enfigns of the order to the eledtoral court. 
He fat as one of. the judges of Sacheverell ; 
but voted for a mild fentence. , Being now 
no longer in favour, he contrived to ob- 
tain a writ for fummoning the eledtoral 
prince to parliament as duke of Cam- 
bridge. 

At the queen* s death he was appointed 
one of the regents ; and at the acceflion of 
George the Firft was made carl of Hali- 

VoL. IL T fax, 
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fax, knight of the garter, and firfl: com- 
miffioner of the treafury, with a grant to 
his nephew of the reverfion of the audi- 
torfhip of the Exchequer. More was not 
to be had, and this he kept but a little 
while ; for on the 19th of May, 1715, he 
died of an inflammation of his lungs. 

Of him, who from a poet became a 
patron of poets, it will be readily believed 
that the works would not mifs of cele- 
bration. Addifon began to praife him 
early, and was followed and accompanied 
by other poets ; perhaps by almpft all, ex- 
cept Swift and Pope, who forbore to flat- 
ter him in his life, and after his death fpoke 
of him. Swift with flight cenfure, and 
Pope in the charafter Bufo with acrimo- 
nious contempt. 

He was, as Pope fays, " fed with dedi- 
" cations ;" for Tickell affirms that nd 
dedication was unrewarded. To charge 
all unmerited praife with the guilt of flat- 
tery, and to fuppofe that the ehcomiafl: 
always knows and feels the falfehoods of 
his aflertions, is fureiy to difcover great 
ignorance of human nature and human 
life, th determinations depending not on 

rules, 
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Tuies, but on experience aiad compariront 
jndgem^it is always in ioisie degitee fubje6t 
to affbdtion. Very near to adnuratiou is 
the wrQi to admke. 

Every man wiMin^f giv« Taluc to the 
praife which he receives^ aaad conMers the 
fentence paflcd in his favour as the fen- 
tence of difcernment. We admire in a 
friend that underftanding that felefted us 
for confidence ; we admire more, in a pa- 
tron, that judgement which, inftead of 
fcattering bounty indifcriminately, dire6ted 
it to us ; and, if the patron be an author, 
thofe performances which gratitude forbids 
us to blame, affe6tation will eafily difpofe 
us to. exalt. 

To thefe prejudices, hardly culpable, 
intereft adds a power always operating, 
though not always, becaufe not willingly, 
perceived. The modefty o( praife wears 
gradually away ; and perhaps the pride t)f 
patronage may be in time fo increafed, that 
modeft praife will no longer pleafe. 

Many a blandifhment was pra6lifed 
upon Halifax, which he would never have 
known, had lie no other attraiStions than 

T a thofe 
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thofc of his poetry, of which a ftiort time 
has withered the beauties. It would now 
be efteemed no honour, by a contributor to 
the monthly bundles of vcrfes, to be told, 
that, in ftrains either familiar or folemn, 
he fmgs like Montague. 
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THE Life of Dr. PARNELL is a talk 
which I fhould very willingly de- 
cline, finceit has been lately written by 
Goldfmith, a man of fuch variety of pow- 
ers, and fuch felicity of performance^ that 
he always feemed to do beft that which he 
was doing ; a man who had the art of be- 
ing minute without tedioufnefs, and gene- 
ral without confufion ; whofe language 
was copious without exuberance, exa6t 
without conftraint, and eafy without 
weaknefs. 

What fuch an author has told, who 
would tell again ? I have made an abftradt 
from his larger narrative ; and have this 
gratification from my attempt, that it 
gives me an opportunity of paying due tri- 
bute to the memory of Goldfmith. 

T 3 THOMAS 
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THOMAS PARN^ELL was the fon of a 
commonwealthfman of the fame name, 
who at the Reftoration left Congleton iti 
Chelhire, where the family had been efta- 
blifhed for feveral centuries, and, fettling in 
Ireland, purchafed an eftate, which, with 
his lands in Chefhire, defcended to the 
poet, who was born at Dublin in 1679 : 
and, after the ufual education at a gram- 
mar-fchool, was at the age of thirteen ad* 
mitted into the College, where, in 1700, 
he became m after of arts ; and was thd 
fame year ordained a deacon, though un- 
der the canonical age, by a difpenfation 
from the bifhop of Derry* 

About three years afterwards he was 
made a prieft ; and in 1705 Dr. Afhc, the 
bifhop of Clogher, conferred upon him 
the archdeaconry of Clogher. About the 
fame time he married Mrs, Anne Minchin, 
an amiable lady, by whom he had two 
fons, who died young, and a daughter 
who long furvived him* 

At the eje6lion of the Whigs, in the end 
of Queen Anne's reign, Parnell was per- 
fuaded to change his party, not without 
much cenfure from thofe whom he for* 

fook, 
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fook, and was received by the new miniftry 
as a valuable reinforcement. When the 
earl of Oxford was told that Dr. Parnell 
waited among the crowd in the outer 
room, he went by the perfuafion of Swift, 
with his treafurer^s ftalF in his hand, to 
enquire for him, and to bid him welcome ; 
and, as may be inferred from Pope's de- 
dication, admitted him as a favourite 
companion to his convivial hours, but, 
as it feems often to have happened in 
thofe times to the favourites of the great, 
without attention to his fortune, which, 
•however, was in no great need of improve- 
ment. 

Parnell, who did not want ambition or 
vanity, was defirous to make himfclf con-s 
fpicuous, and to fhew how worthy he was 
of high preferment. As he thought him- 
felf qualified to become a popular preacher, 
he difplayed his elociltion with great fuc- 
cefs in the pulpits of London ; but the 
queen's death putting an end to his expec- 
tations, abated his diligence; and Pope 
reprefents him as falling from that time 
into intemperance of wine. That in his 
latter life he was too much a lover of 

T 4 • . the 
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the bottle, is not denied ; but I have heard 
it imputed to a caufe more likely to obtain 
forgivenefs from mankihd, the untimely 
death of a darling fon ; or, as others tell, 
the lofs of his wife, who died (171 2) in 
the midft of his expedlationis. 

He was now to def ive every future addi- 
tion to his preferments from his p^rfonal 
intereft with his private friends, and he 
was not long unregarded. . He was warmly 
recpmmended by Swift to archbifhop King, 
who gave him a prebend in 1713 ; and in 
May 1 716 prefented him to the vicarage of 
Finglas in the diocefe of Dublin, worth 
four hundred pounds a year. Such notice 
from fuch a man inclines me to believe that 
the vice of w:hich he has been accufed was 
not grofs, or not notorious. 

But his profperity did not lafl long. His 
end, whatever was its caufe, was now ap- 
proaching. He enjoyed his preferment 
little more than a year ; for in July 1717, 
in his thirty-eighth year, he died at Chef- 
ter on his way to Ireland. 

He feems to have been one of thofe 
poets who take delight in writing. He 
coiitribnted to the papers of that time, and 

probably 
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probably publifhed more than he owned. 
He left many compofitions behind him, of 
which Pope felefted thofe which he thought 
beft, and dedicated them to the earl of 
Oxford. Of thefe Goldfmith ha.s given an 
opinion, and his criticifm it is fcldom fafe 
to contradi6l. He beftows juft praife upon 
tht Rife of PFbman J the Fairy Tale^ and the 
Pervigilium Veneris ; but has very properly 
remarked, that in the Battle of Mice and 
Frogs the Greek names have not in Englifh 
their original efFedl. 

He tells us, that the Bookworm is bor- 
rowed from Be%a\ but he fhould have 
added, with modern applications : and 
when he difcovers that Gay Bacchus is 
tranflated from . Augurellus^ he ought to 
have remarked that the latter part is 
purely Parnell's, Another poem, When 
Spring comes on^ is, he fays, taken from the 
French. I would add, that the defcrip- 
tion of Barrennefsy in his verfes to Pope, 
was borrowed from Secundus ; but lately 
fearching for the paflage which I had ]For- 
merly read, I could not find it. The 
Night-piece on Death is indireftly prefer- 
red by Goldfmith to Gray's Church-yard; 

but, 
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but, in my opinion, Oray has the advan. 
Uge in dignity, variety, and originality of 
ientiment. He obferves, th^t the ftory of 
the Hermit is in Moris Dialogues and HoW' 
eWi Letters^ and fuppofes it to have been 
originally Arabi<m. 

Goldioiith has not taken any notice of 
the Ele^ to the old Beauty ^ which is per- 
haps the meaneft ; nor of the Allegory on 
MoHt the happieft of Parncll's perform- 
ances. The hint of the Hymn to, Content- 
ment I fufpe£t to have been borrowed from 
Cleiveland. 

The general character of Parnell is not 
^rcat extent of compreheniion, or fertility 
of mind. Of the little that appears, (till 
lefs is his own. His praife muft be derived 
from the eafy fweetnefs of his ditflion : 
in his verfes there is more happinefs than 
_ pains ; he is fpritely without effort, and 
always delights, though he never ravilhes ; 
every thing is proper, yet every thing 
feems cafual. If there is fame appearance 
of elaboration in the Hermit ^ the narra- 
tive, as it is lefs airy, is lefs pleafing. Of 
his other compofitions it is impoflible to fay 
.whether they are the produfilions of .Na- 
ture, 
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ture, fo excellent as not to want the help 
of Art, or of Art fo refined as to refemblc 
Nature. 

This criticifm relates only to the pieces 
publifhed by Pope. Of the large appen* 
dages which I find in the laft edition, I can 
only fay, that I know not whence they 
came, nor have ever enquired whither they 
arc going. They ftand upon the faith of 
the compilers, / 
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SAMUEL GARTH was of a good fa* 
mily in Yorkfliire, and from fome 
fchool in his own^ country became a ftu- 
dent at Peter-houfe in Cambridge, where 
he refided till he became do6lor of phyfick 
on July the 7th, 1691. He was examined 
before the College at London on March 
the 1 2th, 1 69 1 -2, and admitted fellow 
June 26th, 1693. He was foon fo much 
diftinguifhed by his converfation and ac- 
complilhments, as to obtain very exten- 
five practice ; and if a pamphlet of thofe 
times may be cr-edited, had the favour and 
confidence of one party, as RadclifFe had 
of the other. 

He is always mentioned as a man of be- 
nevolence ; and it is juft to fuppofe that his 
defire of helping the helplefs difpofed him 
to fo much zeal for the Difpenfary ; an un- 
dertaking, of which fome account, how- 
ever fhort, is proper to be given. 

Whether 
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Whether what Temple fays be true, that 
phyficians have had more learning than the 
other faculties, I will not (lay to enquire ; 
but, I believe, every man has found in phy- 
ficians great liberality and dignity of fenti^- 
ment, very prompt efFufion bf beneEcence, 
and willingnefs to exert a lucrative art 
where there is no hope of lucre. Agreeably 
to this chara6ter, the Collegp of Phyficians, 
in July 1687, publiftied an edidl, requiring 
all the fellows, candidates, and licentiates, 
to give gratuitous advice to the neighbour- 
ing poor. • 

This edi6t was fent to the Court of Al- 
dermen ; and a queflion being made to 
whom the appellation of the poor fhould be 
extended, the College anfwered, that it 
fhould be fufficient to bring a teftimonial 
from the clergyman officiating in the parifti 
where the patient refided. 

After a year's experience, the phyficians 
found their charity fruftrated by fome ma- 
lignant oppofition, and made to a great de- 
.gree vain by the high price of phyfick ; 
they therefore voted, in Auguft 1688, that 
the laboratory of the College fhould be ac- 
commodated to the preparation of medi* 

cines* 
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dnes^ and another room prepared iot their 
vecepdon ; and that the contrU^iutofs to ^ 
ao^pence ihould manage the <^arity« * 

It was now expend that the apothecaries 
would have undertaken the cave of providing 
medicines ; but they took anolJier courfe. 
Thinking the whole defign pernicious to 
theirintereft, they endeavoured to r^fe a^fiio- 
tion againil it in thecollege, and found fome 
phyficians mean enough to folicit their j»- 
tronage, by betraying to them tbe comtteh 
t)f the College. The ^eater part, however, 
enforced, by a new edi6t, in 1 694, the former 
t)rder of 1 68 7, and fent it to the mayor and 
aldermen, who appointed a committee to 
treat with the College, and fettle the mode 
of adminiftering the charity. 

It was defired by the aldermen, that the 
teftimonials of churchwardens and overfeers 
ftiould be admitted ; and that all hired fer- 
vants, and all apprentices to handicraftf- 
m«i, fhould be confidered as f>oor. Thi« 
likewife was granted by thje College. 
• It was then confidered who ihould diftri- 
bute the medicines, and who fhould fettle 
•their prices. The phyficians procured fome 
apothecaries to undertake thedifpenfation, 

and 
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and offered that the Warden and Company 
of the Apothecaries fhould adjuft th« pfke. 
This offer was rqetSled ; &nd the apdtheca* 
ries who had engaged to affift the charity 
were confidered as traytors to the company?, 
threatened with the impofition of trouble 
fome offices, and detered from the petfJ. 
formance of their engagements. The apo ; 
thecaries ventured, upon public oppofition, 
and prefented a kind of remonftrance againft 
the defign to the committee of the dty, 
which the phyficians^ condefcended to con*- 
fute : and at leaft the traders feem to have 
prevailed among the forts of trade ; for thte. 
propofal of the College having been totaft- 
dered, a paper of approbation was drawh 
up, but poftponed and forgotten. 

The phyficians ftill perfifted ; and in 1696 
a fubfcription was raifed by themfelves, ac'- 
cording to an agreement prefixed to thfc 
Difpenfary. The poor were for a time fup- 
plied with medicines ; for how long a time; 
I know not. The njedicinal charity, likfe 
others, began with ardour, but foon remit*- 
ted, and at laft died gradually away. ;- • - 

About the time of the fubfcription begins 

the a6tion of the Bifpenfaty. The^ Boeg*, 
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as its fubjeft was.prefent and populai*, co- 
operated with paflions and prejudices then 
prevalent, and, with fuch auxiliaries to its 
intrinfick merit, was univerfally and libe- 
rally applauded. It was on the fide of cha- 
rity againft the intrigues of intereft, and of 
regular learning againft licentious ufurpa- 
tion of medical authority, and was there- 
fore naturally favoured by thofe who read 
and can judge of poetry. 

In 1697, Garth fpoke that which is now 
called the Harveian Oration ; which the 
authors of the Biographia mention with 
more praife than the paflage quoted in their 
notes will fully juftify. Garth, fpeaking of 
the mifchiefs done by quacks, has thefe ex- 
preffions: " Non tamentelis vulnerat ifta 
** agyrtarum coluvies, fed theriac^ quadam 
** magis perniciofa, nonpyrio, fedpulvere 
" nefcio quo exotico certat, non globulis 
" .plumbeis, fed pilulis aeque lethaiibus in- 
*' terficit." This was certainly thought 
fine by the author, and is ftill admired by 
his biographer. In 06tober 1702 he be- 
came one of the confers of the College. 

Garth, being an active and zealous Whig, 
was a member of the Kit-cat club, and by 

confequence^ 
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confequence familiarly known to all the 
great men of that denomination* In 1 7 ip> 
when the government fell into other hands, 
he writ to lord Godolphin, on his difmif* 
fion, afhortpoem, which was criticifed in 
the Examiner y and fo fucccfsfully either de- 
fended or excufed hy Mr. Addifon, that, 
for the fake of the vindication, it ought to 
be preferved* . 

At the acceffion'of the prefeht family his 
merits were acknowledged and rewarded. 
He was knighted with the fword of his 
hero, Marlborough ; and w^as made phyfi- 
cian in ordinary to the king, and phyfi- 
cian- general to the army. 

He then undertook an edition of Ovid's 
.Metamorphofes, tranflated by feveral hands ; 
which he recommended by a Preface, writ- 
ten with more oftentation than ability : his 
notions are half- formed, and his materials 
immethodically confufed* This was his 
laftwork. He died Jan. 18, 1 717- 18, and 
was buried at Harrow-on-the-IJill. 

His perfonal character feems. to have beeji 
focial and liberal. He communicated him- 
Celf through a very wide extent of acquaix^t- 
ancej and though firm in a party, at a tima 
when firmnefs included virulence, yet he 
Vol. n. U ♦ imparted 
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imparted his - kindnefs to thofe who were 
not fuppofed to favour his principles. He 
was an early encourager of Pope, and was 
at once the friend of Addifon and of Gran- 
ville. He is accufed of voluptuoufiiefs and 
Irreiigion ; and Pope, who fays, that " if 
** ever thefe was a good Chriftian, without 
" knowing himfelf to be fo, it w^s Dr* 
" Garth," feems not able to deny what he 
is angr}^ to hear and loth fo confefs. 

Pope afterwards declared himfelf con- 
vinced that Garth died in the communion 
of the Church of Rome, having been pri- 
vately reconciled. It is obferved by 
Lowth, that there is lefs dift^nce than is 
thought between fcepticifm and popery; 
and that a mind, wearied with perpetual 
doubt, willingly feeks repofe in the bofom 
of an infallible church. 

His poetry has been praifedat lead equally 
to its merit.^ In the Dijperifary there is a 
ftraia of fmooth and free verfification ; but 
few lines a^e eminently elegant. No paf- 
ftges ^fall below mediocrity, and few rife 
much above it. The plan feems formed 
without juft proportion to the fubje£k ;• the 
means and end have no neceflary eonnec- 
^ tion. 
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tion. Refnel^ in his Preface to Pope's Ef- 
fay^ remarks, that Garth exhibits no dif- 
crimination of characters ; and that what 
any one fays might with equal propriety 
have been faid by another. The general 
defign is perhaps open to criticifm ; but 
the compofition can feldom be charged 
with inaccuracy or negligence. The au- 
thor never flumbers in felf-indulgencie ; his 
full vigour is always exerted ; fcarcelya 
line- is left unfinifhed, nor is it eafy to find 
an exprcffion ufed by conftraint, or a 
thought imperfeftly exprefled. It was re- 
marked by Pope, that the Dijpenfary had 
been corre6led in every edition, and that 
every change was an improvement. It ap- 
pears, however, to want fomethingof po-*« 
etical ardour, and fomething of ^eileral 
d6le6tation ; and therefore, fince it has 
been no longer fupported by accidental and ^ 
intrinfick populiarity, it has been fcarcely 
able to fupport itfelf. 
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NICHOLAS ROWE was born at Little 
Beckford, in Bedfordihire, in 1673. 
His family had long polTefled a confiderable 
eftate, with a goodhoufe, atLambertoun* 
in Devonihire. The anceflor from whom 
he descended in a dirciSb line received the 
arms borne by liis defcendants for his bra- 
very in the Holy War. His father, John 
Rowe, who was the firfl that quitted his 
paternal acres to pra£life any art of profit, 
profeffed the law^ and publiftied Benlow's 
and Dallifon's Reports in the reign of 
James the Second, when, in oppofition to 
the notions, then diligently propagated, of 
difpenfing power, he ventured to remark 
how low his authors rated the prerogative. 
He was made a ferjeant, and died April 
30, 1692. He was buried in the Temple 
church. 

* la The Villare, Lamtrttn. Oiig. Edit. . 

■ . Nicholas 
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Nicholas was fir it fent to a private fchool 
at Highgate ; and, being afterwards re- 
moved to Weftminfter , was at twelve years ^ 
chofen one of the king's fcholars. His 
mafter was Bufby, who fofFered none of his 
fcholars to let their powers lie ufelefs ;■ and 
his exercifes in feveral languages are faid t6 
have been written with uncammon degrees 
of excellence, and yet to have cpft him very 
little labour. '^ 

' At fixteen he had, in his father's opinion; 
made advances in learning fiifBcient to qua- 
lify him for the ftudy of law, and was en- 
tered a ftudent of the'MiddleTemple, where 
for fome time he read ftatutes and reports 
with proficiency proportionate to the force 
of his mind, which was already fuch that 
he endeavoured to comprehend law, not 
as a feries of precedents, or collecftion of 
pofitive precepts, but as a fyftem of rational 
government, and impartial juftice. 

When he was nineteen, he was by the 

death of; his father left more to his owu 

dire6lion, and probably from that time fuf- 

•feredilaw gradually to give way to poetry. 

At twenty-five he produced the Ambitiaus 

* He was not eleaed till 1688. N. 
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Sfep-McAher^ which was received with fo 
uotuch favour, that, he devoted himfelf from 
th*t time 'wholly to elegant literature. 
, His next tragedy. ( 1 702) was Tamerlane., 
in which, under the name of Tamerlane, he 
ioitcnded to.chara^erize king.William, and 
I^ewis the Fourteenth under Bajazet> The 
virtues of Tamerlan^e feem to have been ar- 
bitrarily ajligned him hy hii poet, for I know 
not that hiftory gives any other qualities than 
thoiie which make aconqueror. Thefafliion, 
however, of the time was, to accumulate 
upon L^wis all that can raife horror and 
deteftaticm; g.nd whatever good was with- 
Jbeld from him, that it might not be thrown 
;away, wajsbeftowed upon king William. 

This wa5 the tragedy which Rowe valued 
tnoft, and that which probably, by the help 
of political auxiliaries, excited moft ap- 
plaufe ; but occaiional poetry miift often 
content itfelf with occafional praife. . Ta- 
merlane has for a long time been aiSted only 
once a year, on the night when king Wilt 
liam landed- Our quarrel with Lewis has 
.beenioag Qver ; and it now gratifies neither 
z^pal nor^malice to fee him painted with ag- 
gravated features, like a Saracen upon a 
fign. 

The 
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The Fair Penitent^ his next prbduftipn 
(1703)^ is one of, the moft pleafing trage-? 
dies oil the Itage, where it ftill keeps its 
.turns of apptearing, and probably will long 
keep them, for there is fcarcely any work 
of any poet at once fo iiiterefting by the 
fable, -and fo delightful by the language. 
The ftory is domeftick, and therefore eafily 
received by the imagination, and aflimi- 
lated to common life; the didtion is ex- 
quifitely harmonious, and foft or fpritely 
as pccafion requires. 

The character of Lothario feems to have 
beeti expanded by Richardfon into Love-^ 
lace ; but he has excelled his original in 
the moral efFe6l of the fi6lion. Lothario^ 
with gaiety which cannot be hated, and 
bravery which cannot be defpifed, retains 
too much of the fpe6tator*s kindnefs. It 
was in the power of Richardfon alone to 
teach us at once efteem and deteftation, to 
make virtuous rcfentment over-power all 
the benevolence which wit, elegance, and 
courage, naturally excit? ; and to lofe at 
laft the hero in the villain. 

The fifth ^.^i is not equal to the forrner ; 
the events of the drama are exhaufted, and 

U 4 little 
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5 but to talk of what is paft. It 
brved, that the title of the play 
fficiently correfpond with the 
f Cahfta, who at laft fhews no 
IS of repentance, but may be 
ufpefled of feeling pain from 
ther than from guilt, and ex- 
; Ihame tlian forrow, and more 
lame. ' 

(1706) was Ulyffes't which, 
nmon fate of mythological fto- 
generally neglected. We have 
ly acquainted with the poetical 
;xpe6l any pleafure from their 
fliew them as they have already 
, is to difgufl: by repetition ; to 
sw qualities, or new adventures, 
by violating received notions. 
(/ Convert (j 708) feems to have 
im to longevity. The fable is 
. an obfcure and barbarous age, 
■tions are more eafily and pro- 
;d, for when obje£ts are imper- 
they eafily take forms from ima- 
rhe fcene lies among our ancef- 
■ own country, and therefore 
:atches attention. Rodogune is 
a per- 
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a perfonage truly tragical, of high fpirit, 
and violent paffion«, great with tempef- 
tuons dignity, and. wicked with a foul that 
wou)d have been heroick if it had been 
virtuous • The motto feems to tell that this 
play was not fuecefsfuL 

Rowe does not always remember what his 
chara6lers require. Ins darner/ant there is 
fome ridiculous mention of the God of 
Liove; and- Rodogune, a fayage* Saxon, 
talks of Venus, and the eagle that bears 
the thunder of Jupiter, - 

This play difcovers its own date, by a 
predi6lion of the Union-, in imitation of 
Cranmer's prophetick promifes to Henry 
the Eighth. The anticipated bleffings of 
union are not very naturally introduced, 
nor very happily exprefled. 

He once ( 1 706) tried tochange his hand. 
He ventured on a comedy, and produced 
the Biter} with which, though it was un* 
favourably treated by the audience, he was 
himfelf delighted ; for he is faid to have fat 
in the houfe laughing with great vehemence, 
whenever he had in his own opinion pro- 
duced a jeft. But finding that he and the 
publick had no fympathy of mirth, he. tried 


at lighter fcenes no more. 


After 
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theRoyal Convert (1714.) appeared 
ore^ written, as its author profeffes, 
fiauofSbakfpeare'sjiyle. In what he 
E himfelf an imitator of Shakfpeare, 
t eafy to conceive. The numbers, 
ion, the fentiments, and the con- 
vexj thing in which imitation can 
are remote in the utmoft degree 
le manner <^ Shakfpeare; whofe 
t refembles only as it is an Engliih 
id as fome of the perfons'have their 
in hiftory. This play, confifting 
>f domeftic fcenes and private dif- 
ys hold upon the heart. The wife 
Ten becaufe fhe repents ; and the 
is honoured becaufe he forgives, 
herefore, is one of thofe pieces 
Tt ftill welcome on the ftage. 
ift tragedy ( 1 7 1 5 ) was lady Jane 
'his fubjeft had been chofen by Mr. 
whofe papers were put into Rowe's 
ich as he defcribes them in his pre-, 
'his play has likewife funk into ob- 
From this time he gave nothing 
th'c ftage. 

by a competent fortune exempted 

yr neceflity of combating his inch- 

■natioOj^ 
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nation, h^ never wrote in diftrefe, and there- 
fore does not appear to have ever written 
in hafte. Hk works were finiflied to his 
own approbation, and bear few marks of 
negligence- or hurry: It is remarkable, that 
his prologues and epilogues are all his own, 
though he fometimes fupplied others ; he 
afforded help, but did not folicit it. 

As his ftudies neceflarily made him ac- 
quainl:ed with Shakfpeare, and acquain- 
tance produced veneration, he undertook 
( 1 709 ) ail edition of his works, from which 
he neither received much praife, nor feems 
to have cxpefted it ; yet, I believe, thofe 
who compare it with former copies will 
find that If c has- done more than he pro- 
mifed; and that, without the ponip of 
notes or boafts of criticifm, many pafTages 
are happily reftored. He prefixed a life of 
the author, fuch as tradition, then almoft 
expiring, could fupply ; and a preface * ; 
which cannot be faid to difcover much 
profundity or penetration. He at lead con- 
tributed to the popularity of his author. 


f Mr. Rowe's Preface, however, is not diftind, as it might 
te fuppofcd from this palTige from the Life. R. 

He 
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He was willing enough^ to improve his 
fortune by other arts than poetry. He was 
under-lecretary for three years when the 
duke of Queerifberry was fecretary of ftate, 
and afterwards applied to the earl of Ox- 
ford for fome publick employment*. Ox- 
ford enjoined him to ftudy Spanifh ; and, 
when, fome time afterwards, he came 
again, and faid that he had mattered it, 
difmiffed him with, this congratulation, 
'" Then, Sir, I envy you the pleafure of 
" reading Don Quixot in the original.'* 

This ftory is fufficientiy attefted; but 
why Oxford, who defired to be thought a 
favourer of literature, Ihould thus infult a 
man of acknowledged merit-; or how 
Rowe, who was fo keen a Whig -f that he 
did not willingly converfe with men of the 
oppofite party, could afk preferment from 
Oxford; it is not now poflible to difcover. 
Pope, who told the ftory, did not fay on 
what occafion the advice was given ; and, 
though he owned Rowe's difappointment, 
doubted whether any injury was intended 
him, but thought it rather lord Oxford's 
odd way. 

« 

* Spence* f Spcncc. 

It 
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It is likely that he lived on difcontented 
through the reft of queen Anne's reign ; 
but the time came at laft when he foufid 
kinder friends. At the acceffion of kins 
George he was made poet laureat ; I am 
afraid by the ejeftion of poor Nahum Tate, 
who (1716) died in the mint, where he 
was forced to feek ftielter by extreme po- 
verty. He was made like wife one of the 

■ 

land-furveyors of the cuftoms of the port of 
London. The prince of Wales chofe him 
clerk of his council ; and the lord-chan- 
cellor Parker, as foon as he received the 
feals, appointed him, una(ked, fecretary of 
the prefentations. Such an accumulation 
of employments undpubtedly produced a 
very confiderable revenue^ 

Having already tranilated fome parts of 
Lucan!s Pharfaliaj which had been pub- 
lifhed in the. Mifcellanies, and doubtlefs 
received many praifes, he undertook a ver- 
fion of the whole work, which he lived to 
finifli, but not to publifh. It feems to have 
been printed under the care of Dr. Wel- 
wood, who prefixed the author's life, iri 
which is contained the following character r 
•' As to his perfon, it was graceful and 
*' well-made : his face regular, and of a 

" manly 
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" manly beauty. As his foul was well- 
*■* lodged, ib its rational and animal ficul* 
'* ties excelled in a high degree. He had 
'* a quick and fruitful invention, a deep ' 
** penetration, and a large compafs of 
** thought, with Angular dexterity and 
** eafinefs in making his thoughts to be 
" underftood. He was mafter of ,moft 
•* parts of polite learning, efpecially the 
•* claflical authors, both Greek and Latin; 
'* underftood the. French, Italian, and 
*' Spanifti languages ; and fpoke the firft 
" fluently, and the other two tolerably well. 
*' He had Ukewife read moft of the Greek 
** and Roman hiftories in their original 
" languages, and mpft that are wrote in 
** Englifh, French, Italian, and Spaniih. 
" He had a good tafte in philofophy ; add, 
** having a firm impreffion of religion upon 
*' his mind, he took great delight in di- 
" vinity and ecclefiaftical hiftory, in both 
** which he made great advances in the 
*' times he retired into the country, which 
" was frequent. He exprefled, on all oc- 
*' cafions, his full pcrfuafion of the truth, 
*' of Revealed Religion ; and being a fin- 
** cere member of the eftabliihed church 
*' himfelf» 
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*' himfelf, he pitied^ but condetnnied not, 
** thofe that diifented from it. He ab- 
*• horred the principles of perfecuting men 
** upon the account of their opinions in 
^* religion ; and being ftrift in his own, 
** he took it not upon him to cenfure 
^^ thofe of another perfuafion. His con-- 
*Vverfation was pleafant, witty, and 
** learned, without the leaft tinfture of af- 
** fe&ation or pedantry ; and his inimita- 
'' ble manner of diverting and enlivening 
** the company made it impoffible for any 
** one to be out of humour when he was 
•* in it. Envy and detradtipn feemed to be 
** entirely foreign to his conftitution ; and 
•^ whatever provocations he met with at 
any time, he pafled them over without 
the leaft thought of refentment or re*- 
venge* As Homer had a Zoilus, fo 
** Mr. Rowe had fometimes his : for there 
** were not wanting malevolent people, 
*• and pretenders to poetry too, that would 
*^ now-and-then bark at his beft perfor- 
**mances; but he was confcious..Qf his 
*^ own genius, and had fo much good- 
** nature as to forgive them ; nor could 
^* he ever be attempted to retura them ah 
^^ anfwer. 

^' The 
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** The love of learning and poetry made 
** him not the lefs fit for bufinefs, and 
*' nobody applied hiinfelf clofer to it, 
" when it required his attendance. The 

, " late duke of Queenfberry, when he was 
" fecretary of ftate, made him his fecretary 
*' for publick affairs; and when that truly 
*' great man came to know him well, he 
** was never fo pleafed as when Mr. Rowe 
*' was in his company. After the duke's 
,*' death, all avenues were flopped to his 
** preferment J and, during the reft of that 
** reign, he pafled his time with the Mufes 
*' and his books, and fometimes the con- 
*' verfation of his friends. 

*' When he had juft got to be eafy in 

, ** fortune, and was in a fair way to make^ 
** it better, death fwept him away, and in 
*' him deprived the world of one of.thebeft 
*' men, as well as one of the beft geniufes, 
*' of the age. He died like a Chriftian and 
** a philofopher, in charity with all man- 
*' kind, and with an abfolute refignation to 
** the will of God. He kept up his goodf- 
*i humour to the laft; and took leave of 
*' his wife and, friends, immediately, before 
" his lail agony, with the fame tranquillity 
"of 
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" of mind^ and the fame indifFerence for 
life, as though he had been upon taking 
but a fliort journey. He was twice mar* 
*' ried ; firft to a daughter of Mr. Parfons^ 
** one of the auditors of the revenue ; and 
" afterwards to a daughter of Mr. De- 
** venifti, of a good family in Dorfetfhire. 
* ' By the firft he had a fon ; and by th« 
'' fecond a daughter, married afterwards 
" to Mr. Fane. He died the fixth of D«- 

m 

** cember, 171 8, in the forty-fifth year of 
** his age : and w^s buried the nineteenth 
*^ of the fame month in Weftminfter-ab- 
" bey, in the aifle where many of our En- 
** glifti poets are interred, uver-againft 
" Chaucer, his body being attended by ^ 
** fele£l number of his friends, and the 
" dean and choir officiating at the fu- 
•' neral." 

To this character, which is apparently 
given with the fondnefs of a friend, may 
be added the teftimony of Pope, who fays, 
in a letter to Blount, " Mr. Rowe iqcom- 
*' panied me, and paffed a week in the 
** Foreft.. 1 need not tell you how much a 
*' man of his turn entertained^me; buti 
'' xnuft acc^uaint you, tliere is a vivacity 

VouIL ' X ' •^ana 
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" and gaiety of difpofition, almoft pecu- 
*• liar to him, which make it impoffible to 
" part from him without that uneafmefs 
*' which generally fucceeds all our pka- 
" fure." 

Pope has left behind him another men- 
tion of his companion, Icfs advantageous, 
which is thus reported by Dr. Warburton: 

" Rowe, in Mr. Pope's opinion, main- 
■** tained a decent chara£ler, but had no 
" heart. Mr. Addifon was juftly offended 
" with feme behaviour which arofe from 
** that want, and 'eftranged himfelf from 
** him ; which Rowe felt very feverely. Mr. 
" Pope, their common friend, knowing 
** this, took an opportunity, atfomejunc- 
•* ture of Mr. Addifon's advancement, to 
'*' tell him how poor Rowe was grieved at 
•* his difpleafure, and what fatisfaition he 
** exprefled at Mr. Addifon's good fortune, 
" which he exprefled fo naturally, that he 
** (Mr. Pope) could not but think him fin- 
** cere. Mr. Addifon replied, * I do pot 
•' fufpe£t that he feigned ; but the levity of 
** his heart is fuch^ that he is (truck with 
** any new adventure-; and it would affeft 
** him juO: in the fame manner, if he heard 

i. .. ■ ' it I y^ag 
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*' I was going to be hanged.' , Mr. Pope 
** faid, he could not deny but Mr. Addifen 
*' underftood Rowe well." 

This cenfure time has not left us the 
power of confirming or refbting ; but ob-- 
fervation daily ihews, that much ftrefs is' 
not to be laid on. hyperbolical accufatlons, 
and pointed fentences, which even he that 
utters them d^res to be applauded rather 
than credited. Addifon can hardly be fup- 
pofed to have meant all that he faid.' Few 
charafters bear the microfcopick fcrutiny 
of wit quickened by anger ; and perhaps 
the beft advice to authors would be, that they 
fhould keep out of the way of one another, 

Rowe ischiefiy to be confidered as a tra- 
gick writer and a tranflator. In hB attempt 
at comedy he failed fo ignominioufly, that 
his Biier is not inferted in bis works ; and 
his occafional poems and fhort compofi- 
tions are rarely worthy of either praife or 
cenfure ; for they feem the cafual fports of 
a mind feeking rather to amufe its leifure 
than to exercife its powers. ' 

In the conftru£tion of his dramas, there 

is not much art ;.;he is not a nice obferver 

of the Unities. Heei^t^nds time and varies 

X z place 
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place as his convenienct requires. To vary 
the place is not, in my opinion, any vio- 
lation of Nature, if the change be made 
between the -a^s ; for it is no lefs eafy for 
the fpe£lator to fuppofc himfelf at Athens 
in the fecond aft, than at Thebes in the 
firft ; but to change the fcene, as is done 
by Rowe, in the middle erf an aft, is to add 
more afts to the play, fmcc an aft is fo 
much of the bufinefs as is tranfadted with- 
out interruption. Rowe, by this licence, 
eafily extricates himfelf from difficulties; 
as in Jane Gray, when we have been terri- 
fied with all the dreadful pomp of publick 
execution, and are wondering how the he- 
roine or the poet will proceed, no fooner 
has Jane pronounced fome prophetick 
rhymes, than — pafs and be gone — the 
fcene clofes, and Pembroke and Gardiner 
are tu/ned out upon the ftage. 

I know not that there can be found in 
his plays any deep fearch into nature, any 
accurate difcrimjnations of kindred qua- 
lities, or nice difplay of paffion in its pro- 
grefs; -all is general and undefined. Nor 
does he ir.uch intereft or afFe£l the auditor^ 
except in Jane ShorCf who is always feea 
and 
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. and heard with pitjr. jilicia is a character 
of empty noife, with no refemblanGe to real 
forrow or to natural madnefs. 

Whence, then, has Rowe his reputa- 
tion ? From the raafonablencfs and propri- 
ety of fome of hi5 fcenes, from the ele- 
gance of his di6lion,and the fuavity of his 
verfe. He feldom moves cither pity or 
terrour, but he often elevates the fenti-. 
ments ; he feldom pierces the breaft, but 
he always delights the ear, and often im- 
proves the underftanding- 

His tranflation of the Golden Verjesy and 
of the firft, book of ^illefs Poem, have 
nothing in them remarkable. The Golden 
Verfes are tedious. 

The verfion of Lucan is one of the 
grcatefl productions of Englifli poetry ; 
for there is perhaps none that fo completely 
exhibits the genius and fpirit of the ori- 
ginal. Lucan is diftinguiilied by a kind of 
diff^atorial or philofophic dignity, rather, 
as Quintilian obferves^ declamatory than 
poetical ; full of ami)itious morality and 
pointed fentcnces, comprifed in vigorous 
and animated lines. This ch.ira£tcr Rowe 
has very diligently and fuccefsfuUy pre- 
X 3 fcrved. 
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fcrved. His verfification, which is fuch as 
his contemporaries praftifed, without anj 
attempt at innovation or improvement, 
feldom wants either melody or force. His 
author's fenfe is fometimes a little diluted 
by additional infufions, and fometimes 
weakened by too much expanfion. But 
fuch faults are to be expefted in all tranfla- 
tions, from the conftraint of meafures and 
diffimilitude of languages. The Pharfalia 
of Rowe deferves more notice than it 
obtains, and as it is more read will be more 
cfteemed. 
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JOSEPH ADDISON was Bom on the 
firft of May, 1672, at Milfton, of 
which his father, Lancelot Addifon, was 
then re6lor, near Ambrofebui^ in Wilt- 
fhire, and appearing weak and unlikely to 
live, he, was chriftened the fame day. Af- 
ter the ufual domeftick education, which, 
from the chara£ler of His father, may be 
reafonably fuppofed to have given him 
ftrong imprefiions of piety, he was com : 
mitted to the care of Mr. Nailh at Am- 
brofebury, and afterwards of Mr. Taylor 
at Sahlbury. 

Not to name the fchool or the mafters 
of men illuftrious for literature, is a kind 
of hiftorical fraud, by which honefl: fame 
is injurieufly diminilhed : I would there- 
fore trace him through the whole procefj 
of his education. In 1683, in the begin- 
ning of his twelfth year, his father, being 
made dean of Litchfield, naturally carriec 
X4 - hi 
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his family to his new refidcnce, arid, I be- 
lieve, placed him for fome time, probably 
not long, under Mr, Shaw, then mafter of 
the fchool ^t Litchfield,, father of the late 
Dr. Peter Shaw. Of this interval his bio- 
graphers have given no account ; and I 
know it only from a ftory of a barring-^out^ 
told me, when I was a boy, by Andrew 
Corbet of Shropfhire, who had heard it 
from Mr. Pigot his uncle. 

The praftice of barring-out was a favage 
licence, pra6lifed in many fchools to the 
end of the laft century, by which the boys, 
when the periodical vacation drew near, 
jgrowing petulant at the approach of li- 
t^rty, fome days before the time of regular 
recefs, took pofleffion of the fchool, of 
which they barred the dcors, and bade 
their mafter defiance from the windows. 
Jt is not eafy to luppofe that on fuch occa- 
fion.s th^ mafter would do more than 
laugh ; yet, if tradition may be credited, 
he often ftruggled hard to force or furprife 
the garrifon. The mafter, when Pigot 
v\^as a fchool-boy, was barred-out at Litch- 
field , and the whole operation, as he faid, 
was planned and condu6ledby Addifpn. 

To 
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To judge better of the probability of this 
ftory, I have enqui;;ed when, he Was fent to 
the Chartreux ; but, as he Was not one of 
thofe who enjoyed the Founder's benefac- 
tioii, there is no account preferved of his 
admiflion. At the fchool of the Chartreux, 
to which he was removed either from that 
of SaUfbury or Litchfield, he purfued his ' 
juvenile ftudies under the care of Dr. Ellis, 
and contracted that intimacy with Sir 
Richard Steele, which their joint labours 
have fo efFeCtually recorded. 

Of this memorable friendfliip the greater 
praife muft be given to Steele. It is not 
hard to love thofe from whom nothing can 
be feared; and Addifon never confidered 
Steele as a- rival ; but Steele lived, as he 
confeffes, under an habitual fubje£lion to 
the predominating genius of Addifon, 
whom he always mentioned with reverence, 
and treated with obfequioufnefs. 

Addifon*, who knew his own dignity, 
could not always forbear to {hew it, by 
playing a little upon his admirer ; but he 
was in no danger of retort : his jefts were 
endured without. re fiftance or refentment. 

• Spcncs. 

But 
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But the fnecr of jocularity was not the 
worft. Steele, whofe imprudence of ge- 
nerofity, or vanity of profufion, kept him 
always incurably neceffitous, upon fome 
preffing exigence, in an evil hour, bor- 
rowed an hundred pounds of his friend, 
probably without much purpofe of repay- 
ment ; but Addifon, who feems to have 
Jiad other notions of a hundred pounds, 
grew impatient of delay, and reclaimed his 
loan by an execution. Steele felt with 
great fenfibility the obduracy of his credi- 
tor ; but with emotions of forrow rather 
than of anger *. ^• 

In 1687 he was entered into Queen's 
College in Oxford, where, in 1689, the 
accidental perufal of fome Latin verfes 
gained him the patronage of Dr. Lancafter, 
afterwards provoft of Queen's College ; by 
whofe recomraendation he was ele6led into 
Magdalen College as a Demy, a term by 

* This fa<5t was comjuiinicated to Johnfoa in my hearing 
by a pel fon of unqueftionable veracity,- but whofe name I am 
not at liberty to mention. He had it, as he told us, from lady 
Primiofc, to whom Steele related it with tears in his eyes. 
The late Dr. Stihton confirmed it to me, by faying, that he 
had heard it from Mr. Hooke, author of the Roman Hillory ; 
and he, from Mf . I'ope. H. 

See, Victor's Lettes, vol. I. p. 328, this tranfadion fome- 
what dificrently related. R. 

which 
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tvhich that fdciety denominates thofe which 
are'elfewher^ called Scholars ; young men, 
who partake of the founder's benefaction, 
and fucceed in their order to vacant fel- 
lowfhips *. 

Here he continued to cultivate poetry 
and criticifm, and grew firft eminent by 
his Latin compofitions, which are indeed 
entitled to particular praife. He has not 
confined himfelf to the imitation of any 
ancient author, but has formed his ftyle 
from the general language, fuch as a dili- 
gent perufal of the productions of different 
ages happened to fupply. 

His Latin compofitions feem to have had 
much t)f his fondnefs, for he collected a 
fecond volume of the Mufce Anglicana^ 
perhaps for a convenient receptacle, in 
which all his Latin pieces are inferted, and 
where his Poem on the Peace has the firft 
place. He afterwards prefented the col- 
lection to Boileau, who, from that time, 

c 

^* conceived," fays Tickell, ** an opinion 
*^ of the Englilii genius for poetry."^ No- 
thing is better known of Boileau, than 
that he had an injudicious and peevifh con- 
tempt of modern Latin, and therefore his 

, * He took the degree dfM. A. Feb, 14, 1695. . 

profeflion 
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was probably the effect 
than approbation, 
n poems are upon iub- 
aps he would not have 
Titten in his own lan- 
e of the Pigmies and 
rter\ and \<^ Bowling- 
ttter is low or fcahty, a 
rhich nothing is mean • 
familiar, affords great 
ay the fonorous magni- 
lables, the writer con- 
ight, and want of no- 
Che reader, and often 

>nd year he firft {hewed 
1 poetry, by fome ver- 
yden ; and foon after- 
anflation of the greater 
Georgick upon Bees ; 
i Dryden, •' my latter 
orth the hiving." 
:ime he compofed the 
Co the feveral books of 
id produced an Effay 
juvenile, fuperficial, 
nthout much either of 
ig or the critick's pe- 

His 
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His next paper of verfes contained a 
ehara6ter of the principal Englith poets, 
infcribcd to Henry Sacheverell, who was 
then, if not a poet, a writer of ^ verfes* ; 
as is fhewn by his verfion of a fmall part of 
VirgiPs Georgicks, publifhed in the Mif- 
cellanies, and a Latin encomiutn on Queen 
Mary, in the Mufa AnglicdHce. Thefe 
verfes exhibit all the fondnefs of friendfhip ; 
but, on one fide or the dther, friendfhip 
was afterwards too weak for the malignity 
of fa6tion. 

In this poem is a very confident and dif- 
criminate charafter of Spenfer, whofe 

* A letter which I found among Dr. Johnfon's papers^ 
dated in January 1784, from a lady in Wiltfliire, contains a dif- 
co very of fomc importance in literary hiftory, viz. that by the 
initials H. S. prefixed to the poem, we are not to underfland 
the famous Dr. ^enry Sacheverell, whofe trial is the mod re* 
markable incident in his life. The information thus commu- 
nicated is, that the verfes in queflion were not an addrefs to 
the famous Dn Sacheverell, but to a very ingenious gentleman 
of the fame name, who died young, fuppofed to be a Mankf* 
man, for that he wrote the hiftory of the Ifle of Man. — ^That 
this perfon left his papers to Mr* Addifon, and had formed a 
plan of a tragedy upon the death of Socrates.— -The lady fays, 
fhe had this information from a Mr. Stephens, who was a fel- 
low of Merton College, a contemporary and intimate with 
Mr. Addifon in Oxford, who died, near Jo years ago, aprebea* 
dary of Wincheftcr. H. 

work 


y 
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had then never read*. So little 
s is criticifm theefifeft of judge- 
t is neceflary to inform the reader, 
tt this time he was introduced by: 
: to Montague, then Chancellor 
chequer- : Addifon was then learn- 
■ade of a courtier, and fubjoined 
e as a poetical name to thofe of 
nd of Dryden. 

influence of Mr. Montague, con- 
according to TickcH, with his 
lodefty, he was diverted from his ' 
tefign of entering into holy orders, 
e alleged the corruption of men 
iged in civil employments with- 
il education ; and declared, that, 
e was reprefented as an enemy to 
ch, he would never do it any in- 
Dy withholding Addifon from it. 
fter (in 1 695) he wrote a poem to 
liam, with a rhyming introduc-^ 
eifed to lord Somers. King Wil- 

no regard to elegance or litera- 
i ftudy Was only war; yet by. a 
' minifters, whofe difpofition was 
Tent from his, own, he procured,' 
* SpcDce. 

without 
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without intention, a vefy liberal patronage 
to poetry. Addifon was careffed both by 
Somers and Montague. 

In 1^97 appeared his Latin verfes on thfe 
peace of Ryfwick, which he dedicated to 
Montague, and which was afterwards called 
by Smith f * the beft Latin poem fincc th^ ^ 
-/Eneid.' * Praife muft not be too rigoroufly 
examined ; but the performance cannot be 
denied to be vigorous and elegant. 

Having yet no public employment, he 
obtained (in 1699) a penfion of three hun- 
dred pounds a year, that he might be, 
enabled to travel. He ftaid a year at 
Blois *, probably to learn the French lan- 
guage ; and then proceeded in his journey 
to Italy^ which he furveyed with the eye^ 
of a poet. 

While he was travelling at leifure, he 
was far from being idle; for he not only 
colle6tcd his obfervations on the country, 
but found time to write his Dialogues on 
Medals, and four A6ls of Cato^ Such at 
Icaft is the relation of Tickell. Perhaps 
he only cblle6led his materials, and formed 
his plan. 

* Spence. 

Whatever 
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Whatever were his other employments 
in Italy, he there wrote the lettw: to lord 
Halifax, wh^ch is juftly confidered as the 
Irioft elegaot, if not the moft fublime, of 
his poetical produdtipns. But in about 
two year^ he found it neceffary to haften 
home ; being, as Swift informs us, diftreffed 
by indigence, and compelled to become the 
tutor of a travelling Squire, becaufe his 
penfion wis not remitted. 

At his return he publifhed his Travels, 
with a dedication to lord Somers. As 
his ftay in foreign countries was fhort, his 
obfervations are fuch as might be fupplied 
.by a hafty view, and confift chiefly in com- 
parifons of the prefent face of the country 
with the defcriptions left us by the Roman 
poets, from whom he made preparatory 
coUeftions, though he might have fpared 
the trouble, had he knowh that fuch col- 
leftions had been made twice before by 
Italian authors. 

The mQft amufmg paffagc of his book is 
his accouiit of the minute republick of San 
Marino; of many parts it is ptpt a, very fe- 
vere cenfure to fay, that they might have 
been written at home. His elegance of 
language, and variegation of profe and 
3 verfe 


I 
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Verfe, however, gains upon the reader ; and 
the book, though a while negle£led, became 
in time fo much the favourite of the pub- 
lick, that before it was reprinted it rofe to 
five times its price. 

When he returned to England (in 
1702), with a meannef* of appearance 
which gave teftimony of the difficulties to . 
which he had been reduced, he found his 
old patrons out of power, and was there- 
fore, for a time, at full leifure for the cul- 
tivation of his mind, and a mind fo culti^- 
vated gives reafon to believe that little 
time was loft. 

Bilt he remained not long neglected or 
ufelefs. The vi6tory at Blenheim (1704)- 
ipread triumph and confidence over thtf 
nation ; and lord Godolphin, lamenting 
to lord Halifax, that it had not been cele- 
brated in a manner equal to the fubje£t, 
defired him to propofe it to focne better 
poet. Halifax told him, that there was 
no encouragement for genius ; that worth- 
lefs men werfe unprofitably enriched with 
publick money, without any care to find of 
employ thofe whofe appearance might do, 
honour to their country. To this Oodol- 

VoL. II. Y phin 
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that fuch abufes fliould in 
:d ; and that, if a man could 
lie of the talk then propofed, 
want ap ample recompenfe. 
amed Addifon, but required 
iarer Ihould apply to him in 
I.* Godolphin fent the mef- 
oyle, afterwards lord Carl- 
ifon, having undertaken the 
nicated it to the Treafurer, 
:t advanced no further than 
le Angel, and was immedi- 
[ by fucceeding Mr. Locke in 
^mmiffioner of Appeals.' 
ffing year he was at Hanover 
lifax ; and the year after hte 
er-fecretary of ftate, firft to 
:dges, and in a few months 
rl of Sunderland, 
time the prevalent tafte for 

inclined him to try what 
;ffe£t of a mufical Drama in 
;uage. He therefore wrote 
.ofamond, which, when ex- 

ftage, was either hifled or 

t, trufting that the readers 

. more juftice, he publifhed 

it. 
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it, with an infcriptioii to the diltchefs of 
Marlborough ; a woman without Ikill^ or 
pr6tenfionS to (kill, in poetry or literature* 
His dedication was therefore an inftance of 
fervile abfurdity, to be exceeded only by 
Jofhua Barrfes's dedication of a Greek 
Anacreoh to the Duke* 

His reputation had been fomeWhat: ad- 
vanced by T'^i* 'Tender Hu/band^ a comedy 
which Steele dedicated to him, with a con- 
itflion that he owed to him fevferal of th^ 
moft fuccefsful fcenes. To this play Addi-i 
fon fupplied a prologufe. 

When the marquis of Wharton was ap* 
pointed lord-lieutenaiit of Ireland^ Addi* 
fon attended him as his fecretary ; and was 
made keeper' of the records in Birming- 
ham's Tower, with a falafy of three hun- 
dred pounds a yeal*. The office was little 
more than nominal, and the falary was 
iaugmented for his acconimodationi 

Intefeft and fa6tion allow little to thd 
bperation of particular difpofitions^ or pri- 
vate opinions* Two ihen, of perfonal cha-* 
raftef s more oppofite than thofe of Whar- 
ton and Addifoiti could not ekfily bd 
brought together* Wharton was impioxisi , 

y a profligatei 
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profligate, and fhamelefs, without regard, 
or appearance of regard, to right and 
wrong : whatever is contrary to this may- 
be faid of Addifon; but as agents of a 
party they were connected, and how they 
adjufted their other fentiments we cannot 
know. 

Addifpil mufl: however not he too haftily 
condemned. It is not neceflary to refufe 
benefits from * bad man, when the accep- 
tance impHes no approbation of his crimes ; 
nor has the iubordinate officer any obliga- 
tion to examine the opinions or condu6t of 
thofe under whom he a£ts, except that he 
may not be made the inftrument of wicked- 
nefs. It is reafonable to fuppofe that Ad- 
difon counterafted, as far as he was able, 
the malignant and blafting influence of the 
Lieutenant; and that at leaft by hismter- 
vention fome good was done, and fome 
mifchief prevented. 

When he was in office, he made a law 
to himfelf, as Swift has recorded, never to 
remit his regular fees in civility to his 
friends : ** For," faid he, " I may have a 
" hundred friends ; and if my fee be two 
** guineas, I fhall,^ by relinquiihing my 
" right, 
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*' right, iofe two hundred guineas, and no 
"friend gain more than two; there is 
, *' therefore no proportion between the 
** goo4 imparted and the evit iufFered.*' 

He was in Ireland when Steele, without 
any communication of his defign, Kegan 
the publication of the Tatler : but he was 
not long concealed : by inferting a remark 
on Virgil, which Addifon had given him, 
he difcovfered himfelf. It is indeed not 
eafy for any man to write upon literature 
or common Hfe, fb as not to make himfelf 
known to thofe with whom he familiarly 
converfes, and who are acquainted with 
his track of ftudy, his favourite topick, his 
peculiar notions', and his habitual phrafes. 
If Steele defired to write in -fecret, he 
was not lucky ; a fingle month dete»Sled him. 
His firft Tatler was publiflied April 23 
(1709); and Addifon's contribution ap- 
peared May^26. • Tickell obferves, that the 
Tatler began and was concluded without 
his concurrence. This is doubtlefs literally 
true ; but the work did not fufFer much by 
his unconfcioufnefs of its commencement, 
or his abfence at its ceflktion ; for he con- 
tinued his afliilance to December 23, and 
Y3 tha 
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the paper flopped on January 2. He did 
not diftinguifh his pieces by Jtny fignature ; 
and I know not whether his name was not 
kept fecret till the papers \yere cplle6te4 
into volumes. 
X^ the Tatler, in ^bout two months, 

* 

fucceeded the SpetSlator ; a feries of effays 
pf the fame kind, but written with lefa 
levity, upon a more regular plan, and 
publifhed daily. Such an undertaking 
fliewed the writers not to diftruft their 
pwn copioufnefsf of materials or facility of 
compofition, and their performance jufti- 
fied their confidence. They found, ho\v- 
f^ver, in their progrefs, many auxiliaries* 
Tq attempt a fingle paper was no terrifying 
labour; .many pieces were offered, and 
piany weye received. 

Addifon had enough of the zeal of party ; 
but Steele had at that time almoft nothing 
elfe, The Spedtator, in one of the firft 
papers, fhewed the political tenets pf its 
authors ; but a refolution was foon taken, 
pf courting general approbation by general 
topicks, and fubjedls on which faction had 
produced no diverfity of fentiments ; fuch 
^s literature, morality, and familiar life, 

^6/ Ta 
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To this pra6lice they adhered with few de- 
viations. The ardour of Steele once broke 
out in praife of Marlborough ; and when 
Dr. Fleetwood prefixed to fome fermons a 
preface, overflowing with whiggilh opi- 
nions, that it might be read by the Queen*, 
it was reprinted in the Spedlator. 

To teach the minuter decencies and in- 
ferior duties, to regulate the practice of 
daily converfation, to corre6t thofe depra- 
vities which are rather ridiculous than cri- 
minal, and remove thofe grievances which, 
if they produce no lafting calamities, imr 
prefs hourly vexation, was firft attempted 

by Cafa in his book of Manners^ and Cafti- 

• 

glione in his Courtier ; two books yet cele- 
brated in Italy for purity and elegance, and 
which, if they are now lefs read, are neg- 
lc£led only becaufe they have effected that 
reformation which their authors intended, 
and their . precepts now are no longer 
wanted. Their ufefulnefs to the age in 

♦ This particular number of the Spedtatori it is faid, wat 
not publifiied till twelve o'clock^ that it might come out pre- 
cifely at the hour of her Majefly^a breakfaft, and that do time 
might be left for deliberating about ferving it up with that 
xnealy as ufual. See edit, of the TATL£ii with notqsi vol. VI« 
H^ ^71, n9te. p, 452, &c. N. 

y 4 tv^hicK 
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which 'they were written is fufficicntly at* 
tefted by the tranflations which almoft all 
the nations of Europe were in hafte to ob- 
tain. 

This fpccies of inftru£lion was continued, 
pnd perliaps advanced by the French; 
among whom LaBruyerc's Manners of thS 
Age, though, as Boileau remarked, it is 
written without connection, certainly de-. 
ferves praiffi, for liveUnefs of defcription, 
and juftnefs of obfervation. 

Before the Tatler and Spe£tator, if the 
writers fot the theatre are excepted, 'Eng^ 
land had no mafters of common life. No 
"writers had yet undertaken to reform ei-- 
ther the favagenefs of neglciSt, or the im-- 
pertinence of civility; to fhew when to 
ipeak, or to be filent ; how to refufe, or 
how to comply. We had many books to 
teach us our more important duties,- and to 
fettle opinions in philofophy or politicks; 
but an Arbiter Eh'gantiarum, a judge of 
propriety, was yet wanting, who fhould 
iurvey the track of daily cpnverfation, and 
free it from thorns and prickles, which 
teaze the paffer, though they dp not wopnd 
'Jiim. 

For 
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For this purpofe nothing is fo proper as 
the frequent publication of iTiort papers, 
which we read not as ftudy but amufement. 
If the fubjeftbe flight, thetreatife is fliort. 
The bufy may find time, and the idle may 
find patience. 

■* This mode of conveying cheap and eafy 
knowledge began among us in the Civil 
War*, when it was much the intereft of 
ipither party to raife and fix the prejudices 
of the people. At that time appeared 
Mercurius Aulicus, Mercurius Rufticus, 
and Mercurius Civicus. It is faid, that 
when any title grew popular, it was ftolen 
by the antagonift, who by this ftratagem 
conveyed his notions to thofe who would' 
jiot have received him had he not worn the 
appearance of a friend. The tumult of 
thofe unhappy days left fcarcely any man 
leifi^re to treafure up occafional compofi- 

* Newfpapers appear to have had an earlier date than here 
afligned. Cleiveland, in his Character of a London Diuf'nal, 
fays, ^» The original finnerofthis kind was Dutch; Gallo- 
" belgicus the Protoplas, and the Modern Mercuries but 
•* Hans en kelders.'* Some intelligence given by Mercurius " 
Gallo 'belgicus is mentioned in Carew's Survey of Cornwall, p. 
126, originally publiflied in 1 60a. Thefe vehicles of informa* 
tion arc often mentioned in the plays of James and Charles the 
VM. R. 

tions; 
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much were they neglecSied, 
i colle&lon is no wh^e to 

;uries were fuccceded by 
afervator ; and that by Lef- 
, and perhaps by others ; 
ihing had been conveyed to 
this commodious manner, 
f relating to the Church or 
1 they taught maay to talk. 
Id not teach to judge, 
fuggefted, that the Royal 
ituted foon after the Refto- 
t the attention of the peo- 
:k difcontent. The Tatler 
ad tlie fame tendency ; they 
at a time when two parties, 

and ' violent, each with 
•ations, and each perhaps 
iftinct termination of its 
:ating the nation ; to minds 
itical conteft, they fupplied 
ire inofFenfive reflections ; 

Addifon, in a fubfequent 
had a perceptible influence 
srfation of that time, and 
ick and the gay to unite 
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Merriment with decency ; an efFe^ which 
they can never wholly lofe, while they con- 
tinue to be among the firfl; books by which 
both fexes are initiated in the elegances of 
knowledge. 

The Tatler and Spe6tator adjufted, like 
Cafa, the unfettled pra£lice of daily inter- 
courfe by propriety and pohtenefs; and, 
like La Bruyere, exhibited the CharaSers 
and Manners of the Age. The perfonages 
introduced in thefe papers were not merely 
ideal ; they were then known, and confpi- 
cuous in various ftations. Of the Tatler 
this is told by Steele in his laft paper ; and 
of tbe Speftator by Budgell in his preface 
to Theophraftus, a book which Addifon 
has recommended, and which he was fuf- 
pe£tod to have revifed, if he did not write 
it. Of thofe portraits, which may be fup- 
pofed to be fometimes embelliihed, and 
ibmetimes aggravated, the originals Tare 
now partly known, and partly forgotten. 

But to fay that they united the plans of 
two or three eminent writers, is to give 
them but a fmall part of their due praife j 
they fuperadded literature and criticifm, 
pnd fometim^ tpwered far abpve their 
predcceflbrs ; 
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aught, with great juft- 
id dignity of language. 
It duties and fublime 

were happily varied 
i and refined allegories, 
:h different changes of 

invention. 

Bugdell,' that of the 
' exhibited, inthe Spec- 
: of Addifon was Sir 
, of whom he had ' 
cate and difcriminate 
id not fufFer to be vio- 
re, when Steele had 
ly picking up a girl in 
ing her to a tavern, he 
) much of his friehd's 

Was forced to appeafe 

forbearing Sir Roger 

induced Cervantes to 
e grave, para mi fola 
yo para el, made Ad- 
undue vehemence of 
I'ould kill Sir Roger ; 
it they were born for 
one 
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one another, and that any other hand 
would do him wrong. 

It may be- doubted whether Addifon ever 
filled up his original delineation. He de- 
icribes his Knight as having his imagina- 
tion fomewhat warped ; but of this perver- 
fion he has made very little ufe. The ir- 
regularities in Sir Roger's conduft feem 
not fo much the effefts of a mind, devia- 
ting frqm the beaten track of life, by the 
perpetual preflure of fome overwhelming 
idea, as of habitual rufticity, and that neg- 
, iigence which folitary grandeur naturally 
generates. 

The variable weather of -the mind, the 
flying vapours of incipient madnefs, which 
from time to time cloud reafon, without 
echpfing it, it requires fo much nicety to 
exhibit, that Addifon fcems to have been 
deterred from profecuting his own defign. 

To Sir Roger, wh(}, as a country gen- 
tleman, appears to be a Tory, or, as it is 
gently expreffed, an adherent to the landed 
intereft, is oppofed Sir Andrew Freeport, 
a new man, a wealthy merchant, zealous 
for the moneyed intereft, and a Whig. Of 
this contrariety of opinions, it is probable. 
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more confequences were at firfi iritendied, 
than could be produced when the refolu* 
tion was taken to exclude party from the 
paper. Sir Andrew does but little ; and 
that little feems not to have pleafed Addi- 
fon, who, when he difmiffed him from the 
club, changed his opinions. Steele had 
made him, in the true fpirit of unfeeling 
commerce, declare that he '* would not 
** build an hofpital for idle people;" but 
at laft he buys land, fettles in the country, 
and builds not a manufadtory, but an hof- 
pital for twelve old hulbandmen, for men 
with whom a merchant has little acquain- 
tance,, atfd whom he commonly confiderS 
with little kindnefs. 

Of eflays thus elegant, thus inftruflive^ 
and thus commodioufly diftributed, it is 
natural to fuppofe the approbation gene-* 
ral, and the fale numerous. I once heard 
it obferved, that the fale may be calculated 
by the product: of the tax, related in the 
laft number to produce more than twenty 
pounds a week, and therefore ftated at 
one- and- twenty pounds or three pounds 
ten {hillings a day : this at a half-penny a 

paper. 
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paper, will give fixteen hundred and 
eighty * for the daily number. 

This fale is not great ; yet this, if Swift 
be credited, was likely to grow lefs ; for 
he declares that the Speftatof, whom he 
ridicules for his endlefs mention of the 
fair fexy had before his recefs wearied his 
readers. 

The next y6ar (1713), in which Cato 
came upon the ftage, was the grand cli- 
mi^lerick of Addifon's reputation. Upon 
the death of Cato, he had, as is faid, 
planned a tragedy in the time of his tra- 
vels, and had for feveral years the four firfl: 
a6ts finiftied, which were fhewn to fuch as 
were likely to fpread their admiration. 
They were feen by Pope, and by Cibber, 
who relates that Steele, when he took back 
the copy, told him, in the defpicable cant 
of literaty modefty, that, whatever fpirit 
his friend had (hewn in the compofition, 
he doubted whether he would have courage 
fufficient to expofe it to the cenfure of a 
Britifti audience. 

* That this calculation is not exaggerated, that it is even 
much below the real number, fee ihe notes on the Tatler, ed. 
1786, TOl.VI.p.4s»' N. 

The 
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The time however was now come, when 
thofe, who afFefbed to think liberty in dan- 
ger, affected likewiie to think that a ftage- 
play might preferve it ; and Addifon was 
importuned, in the name of the tutelary 
deities of Britain, to fhew his courage and 
his zeal by finilhing his defign. 

To refume his work he feemed perverfely 
and unaccountably unwilling; and by a 
requeft, which perhaps he wilhed to be 
denied, defired Mr. Hughes to add a fifth 
a6l. Hughes fuppofed him ferious ; and, 
undertaking the fupplement, brought in a 
few days fome fcenes for his examination ; 
but he had in the mean time gone to work 
himfelf, and produced half an a6l, which 
he afterwards completed, but with brevity 
irregularly difproportionate to the forego- 
ing parts, like a talk performed with rcluc-' 
tance, and hurried to its conclufion. 

It may yet be doubted whether Cato was 
made publick by any change of the au* 
thor's purpofe ; for Dennis charged him 
with raifing prejudices in his own favour 
by falfe pofitions of preparatory criticifm, 
and "with poifonifig the town by contradicting 
in the Spei5tator the cftabliHied rule of po-.' 
etical-' 
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ttwjaljuftice, beeaufe his own heroj with 
fell his virtues, was to fall befoje a,tyi:aijt* 
The fa£t is certain; the motiyes we oiuft 

Addifon was, I believe, fufficiently dif* 
{tofed to bajT all a,venues a^ainft all danger) 
When Pope brought him the prologue^ 
Whreh is properly accommodated to the 
play» theife were thefe words, " Britonsj 
** arife!. be wisrth like this approved j" 
meaning nothing more than, Britons, ere£k 
|md ejfalt yojarftl.ves to the approbation of 
publicfc Virtue. Addifon was frighted, 
ieft he Ihould be ttipught a promoter o£ in- 
furre^qn, and the line was liquidated to 
*' Britons^ ^psnd/* 

K&W"» ** heavily ift ciotids tame on the 
•* day, the greats the important day/* 
Vhc^ Addifqn was to ftand the hazard of 
thie th«i9tre; That there might, however^ 
be left .a$ little h^ard as. was poHible j ^a 
the firft night ^teelcj as hi^ifelf relates, 
tm^ertbok to pack an audience. This, fays 
Pope*, had been tried for the firft: timp 
in favour of the Diftreft Mother ; aad was . 
n^iy.with, ippre ef^cacyj pra£lifed fpr Catq. 

, • Spencc. 
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The danger was foon over. The whole 
nation was at that time on fire wkh fadion. 
The Whigs applauded every line in which 
Liberty was mentioned, as a fatire on the 
^Tories , and the Tories echoed every clap, 
to Ihew that the fatire was unfelt. The 
ftory of Bohngbroke is well known. He 
called Booth to his box, and give him 
fifty guineas for defending the caufe of Li- 
berty fo well againft a perpetual di^lator. 
The Whigs, fays Pope, defign a fecond 
prefent, when they can accompany it with 
as good a fentence. 

The play, fuppqrted thus by the emula- 
tion ot factious praife, was a£ted night af- 
ter night for a longer time than, I believe, 
the publicfc had allowed to any drama be- 
fore ; and the author, as Mrs. Porter long 
afterwards related, wandered through the 
whole exhibition behind the fcenes with 
reftlefs and unappeafable folicitude. 

When it was printed, notice was given 
that the Queen would be pleafed if it was 
tiedicated to her ; " but, as he had defigned 
'** that compliment elfewhere, he found 
" himfelf obliged," fays Tickell, " by his 
*' duty on the one hand, and his honour on 
"the 
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** (!kiBO.thfei*,:td;fehdit into the world with-' 
'* out any dedication." 
■ Humafl hajJpinefs has always tts abate- 
ments ; the brighteft fun.fhlhe of fuocefs-is 
Aot without a cl6ud. No foonerwas'Cato 
offered to th'e reader, iiian it was^ attaGkod- 
by the acute malignity oiF Denrtis> with alt* 
the vidlincc'of angry tfrificiftii. Dennis^' 
though equally-' ifeateus, and probably fe^ 
his temper raof© furious than Addifdn^ for 
■whit they called liberty, and though a;:, 
flatterer ttf the Whig niiriiftry, could not 
fit quiet at afuccefsful play; butwaseager 
to tell friends and enemies, that they had 
mifplaced their -admirations. The world 
was tbo {tubborn for iriftniiftiipft-; wlfh tlatf 
fate of the cenfurfir of Cdrneille's C id, his 
animadverfions Ihewed his anger without' 
ftffeft' and Catb tontinued to be praifed. 

.' Pope had new an opportunity of cour- 
ting the >friendihJp' of Addifon, by vUi- 
fyirig his old enemy, and (Sduld give re- 
fefttment its full play without appearing to 
revenge himfeif» He therefore publiflled 
A Narrative of the Madnefs of John Depnisi 
a;p«rformance whichJleft.^he ol^e^Slions to' 
the play in their fiiU force, and therefore 

,',::.. Z 3 difcovered 
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difcovered more defire of vexing' the cntick 
than of defending the poet« 

Addifon, who was no ftranger to the 
world, probably faw the felfiOmefs o^ 
Pope^s friendfhip ; anc}, reifolving that he 
ibouid have the confequences of his offici-* 
OVifnef» to himfelf, infbm^ed Dennisf by 
3teele, that he was forry for theinfult; 
and that, wheDever he. fhould think fit to 
sinfwer hi» remarks^ htf WQigld dp it in ai 
Ikianner to which nothing could be^obje6l;ed^ 

The gceatefl: wesiknefs of the play is in 
tlie fcenes of love, which are faid by Pope * 
to have been added to the original plasi 
upon a fubfeqisent review^ in cOjnfdiaace 
with the popular practice of the ftage# 
Such an authority it is hard to reject ; yeC 
the love is fo intimately mingled with thfli 
whole action, thajt it cannot eaiily be^ 
thought extrinfick and adventitious ; for, 
if it were taken awayy what would be left ^ 
or how were the four a£ks fiUed in the fird 
draught ? 

At the publication the wits feemed proud 
tp pay their attendance with encomiaftick. 
i($rfes. The beft are from an nnkoowr^ 

hand. 
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liand, which will perhaps lofe fomewhat 
of their praife when the author is known tt> 
be Jeffreys. 

Cato had yet other honours. It was cen* 
fured as a party-play by a Scholar of Ox^ 
ford\ and defended in a favourable exami- 
nation by Dr. SeweL It was tranflated by 
*Salvini into Italian, and a6ted at Florence ; 
and by the Jefuits of St. Onier*s into Latin, 
abd played by their pupils. Of this ver- 
(ion a copy was fent to Mr. Addifon : it 
is to be wilhed that it could be found, for 
^he fake of comparing their verfion of the 
foliloquy with that of Bland. 

A tragedy was written on the fame fub* 
je6t by Des Champs, a French poet, which 
was tranflated with a criticifm on the Eng* 
lifh play. But the tranflator and the cri* 
tick are now forgotten. 

Dennis lived on unanfwered, and there- 
fore little read. Addifon kiiew the policy 
of literature too well to make his enemy 
important by drawing the attention of the 
puUick upon a criticifm, which, though 
fometimes intemperate, was often irrefra- 
gable 

2 3 WhUo 
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While Cato was uppn- the ftage, anothca? 
daily paper, c^lgfi The Guarcfiany was 
publifhed by Steele, To this Addifon gqye 
great afliftance, whether; occafipnally or by 
previous engagement is not known- : - 

The chara6ler of jGuardian was too nar-f 
row and too ferious \ it might p^'operly 
.enough admit both the duties and thede?- 
cencics of life, but.feemed not to. include 
literary fpepulc^tiops, an4 was in Ibme 
deerree violated by merriment and bur- 
iefque. What, had the Guardian of the 
Lizards to do with clubs of tall or of litde 
men, withnefts of ants, or with Strada's 
prolufions ? 

Of this paper nothing is neceffary to be 
faid, but that it found many contributars, 
arid that it wa? a coutinvjation of the Spec- 
tator, with the fame elegance, .. and the 
ikme^ variety, till fome unlucky fparkle from 
a Tory paper fet Steele's politicks on fire;, 
and wit at once blazed into, fa6lion. . He 
'wa5 foon too hot for neutral topicksj and 
quitted the Guardian to write the ^nglijh^, 
i7ian. 

"The papers of Addifon are marked ii^ 
the Spectator by one of the Letters in the 

name 
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name of Clio^ and in the Guardian, by a 
band\ whether it was, as Tickell pretends 
to think, that he was unwilling, to ufurp 
the praife of others, or, as Steele, with 
far greater likelihood, infinuates, that he 
could not without difcontent impart to 
others any of his own. I have heard that 
his avidity did not fatisfy itfelf with the air 
of renown, but that with great eagernefs he 
laid hold on his proportion of the profits. 

Many of thefe papers were written with 
powers truly comick, with nice difcrinjina- 
tion of charafters, and accurate obfervation 
of natural or accidental deviations . frqm 
propriety ; but it was not fuppofed that he 
^lad tried a comedy on the ftage, till Steele 
after bis death declared him the author of - 
the Drummer, Thi? however Steele did not 
know to be true by any direft teftimony ; 
for, when Addifonput the play into his 
hands, he only told him, it was the work 
of a " Gentleman in the Company;'' and 
when it was received, as is confefTed, 
with cold difapprobation, he was probably 
lefs willing to claim it. Tickell omitted it 
in his colle6tion; but the teftiipony of • 
Steele, and the total filence of any other 

Z 4 claimant. 
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tlaimAnt, has dfeterttiined the pubficfe't^k 
aifigti it to Adcftbn, and it Is now ppihtcd 
"trith h5^ other poett^. ' Steele c§imcd the 
I)r»fe^f^ to'the'pfky-hdiife^ afterwards, 
to the^prfefs^i afaU foid the tppy for filFty 

^ineaSp 

^ -^<^^^ bjiim^ of S^ele may be addd 
thfe "piro^f fii^plkd by the play- itfel'f, dl 
^ich ^<3'H?hara£tcrs are fuch as AddifoH 
would'havfe delineated^ and the tendency 
ftich as Addilbn would have ptomoted. 
That it ftiould have been iU-i'cceived would 
tkife wonder, did we not daily fee the ca-i 
pricious diftribution of theatrical praife. * 

He was not all this time an indiffereni; 
fpe6tator of publick affairs. He Wrote, as 
different exigencies required in {1707)^ 
TBe pre/fn} State of tie PPar^ and the Necef^ 
fity t>f an Augmentation ; which, hpwevey 
judicious, being written on temporary to-^ 
picks, and exhibiting no peculiar powers, 
Jaid hold on no attention, and has naturally 
fank by its own weight into piegledt. This 
cannot be faid of the few papers entitled 
The t^hig Examiner^ in which i? employed 
nil the force of gay malevolence and hu- 
Riorous fatir^. Qf this paperj, whidi jufl 

sppeare^ 
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appeared and expired, Swift remarks, witfit 
exultation, that " it is now down anion^ 
•^ the dead men V* He niight well re- 
joice at the death of that which he cotild 
not have killed. Every reader of eVel;^ 
party, fince perfonal malice is paft, arid 
the papers which once inflamed the nation 
kre read only as effufions of wit, muft wi/h 
for ftiore of the Whig Examiners ; for on no 
bccafwn ^is the genius of Addifon more 
vigoroufly exerted, and on none did the 
fuperiority of his powers more evidently 
appear. His Trial of Count Tariffs WTitteil 
to expofc the Treaty of Commerce with 
France, lived no longer than the queftion 
that produced it* 

Not long afterwards, an atlempt wai 
jnade to revive the Spe&atory at a time in- 
deed by no means favourable to literature, 
when the fucceffion of a hew family to the 
throne filled the nation with anxiety, diC- 
cord, and confufion ; and either the turbu- 
lence of the times, or the fatiety of the 
readers, put a ftop to the publication, after 

* From a Tory fong.in vogue at the time, the tnirt&ea 
l?hereofi8) < 

And he that will thjis health deny, 

Pown among the d/ead men let him lie, H, 

»n 
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^n experiment of eighty numbers, which 
were afterwards coUedted into an eighth 
volume, perhaps more valuable thaa any 
one of thofe that went before it, Addifon 
produced more than a fourth part ; and 
the other contributors are by no means un-? 
worthy of appearing as his affociates. The 
time that had pafled during the fufpenfion 
of the Spe^ator^ though it had not leffened 
his power of humour, feenis to have in- 
.creafed his difpofition to ferioufnefs : the 
proportion of his religious to his comick 
papers is greater than in the former feries* 

The Spe Bator y from its recommencement, 
was publifhed only three times a week; and 
ho difcriminative marks were added to the 
papers. To Addifon Tickell has afcribed 
twenty-three*. 

The Spe^ator had many contributors; 
and Steele, whofe negligence kept him al- 
ways in a hurry, when it was his turn tq 
furnilh a paper, called loudly for the Let- 
ters, of which Addifon, whofe material? 
were more, made little ufe; having re- 

♦ Namb,' 556, S57, 558, 559, .^61, 562, 565, 567, 568, 

SH S7«» 574. 575» 579> S^o, 5^'^^, s^J* 5^4» 5^5* S9<^» 
592, S98, 6cQ. \ 
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ipouiie to fketches ?ind hints, the produdk 
of his fprmer ftudies, which he now re* 
Viewed and completed ; among thefe are ' 
named by Tickell the EJfays on Wit^ thofe 
.on the Pleafures of the Inta^matjort^ an4 
the Crittcifm on Milton. 

When the Houfe of Hanover took pof^ 

feflion of the throne, it was reafonable to 

, • « • •• 

^xpe£t th^t the zeal qf Addifon would be 
fuitably rewarded. Before the arrival of 
KingGeprge, he was made fecretary to 
the regency, and was required by his officp 
to fend notice to Hanover that the Queen 
was dead» and that tlje throne was vacant. 
To do this would not, have been difficult to 
any man but Addifon, wlio was fp oyerf 
whelmed with the greatnefs of the event, 
and fp diftra6ted by choice of expreffion, 
tliat the lords, who could not wait for the 
niceties of criticifm, called Mr, Southwell, 
a clerk in the houfe, and ordered him to 
difpatch the meflage. Southwell readily 
.told what wds neceffary in the common 
'ftyle,of bufinefs, and valued himfelf upon 
having done what was too hard for Ad- 
difon* 


He 
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He was better qualified for the TntBolJtr^ 
a paper which he 'publifhed twice ^ week^ 
from Dec. 23, 1715, to the middle of the 
next year. This was undertaken in defence 
^ the eftablifhed government, fometim^s 
with argument, fometimcs with mirth. Ih 
argument h« had many equals; but his 
tAittkour was fmgular and matchlds. Bi* 
gotry itfelf muft be dehghted witih thfe 
Tory Fox-hunter. 

There arc however fome ftrokes left elff- 
gant, and lets decent ; fuch as the Prfeten-t 
^er's Journal, in which one topick of ri- 
dicule is his poverty. This modfe of abufo 
bad been -employed by Milton againft kirig 
Charles H. 


%6 


Centum exulantis vifcera marfupii regis.'^ 

And 01dm ixon delight? to tell of fome al% 
derman of London, that he had morci 
money than the exiled princes ; but tha)(^ 
which might be expelled from Milton^ 
favagefiefs, or Oldmixon's me^nliefs, wat 
Bot fiiitable to th^ delicacy of Addifon. 

Steele thought the humour of the .Fr^^ 
holder too nice and jg;entle for fuch noify 
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times ; and is reported to have feid, that 
>Ac i»iniftry made ufe of a lute, when tl ey 
fiiould have called for a trumpet. 

This year ( 1 7 1 6 *) he married the coun- 
ted dowager of Warwick, whom he had 
iblicited by a very long and anxioua courts 
ihJp, perhaps with beha^riour not very 
ttnlike that of Sir Roger to his difdainful 
widow ; and who, I am afraid, diverted 
herfelf often by playing with his paffioiu 
He is iaid to have firfl: known her by be-* 
coming tutor to her fon -f-^ ** He formed,** 
feid Tonfon, *^ the (Jefign of getting that 
•* l$dy, from the time when he was firlt 
^ recommeiidfed into the family/'. la^ 
iRrhat part of his life he obtaine^^ the r^^ 
commendation, or how long, and in whaC 
manner he lived in the family, I knownot* 
His advances at &rCb were certainly timo^ 
rous^ but gre^ bolder as his : reputation 
ttid in&wnce increafed ; till at lad the)ady 
lB?as perfuaded to marry him, on te^mt 
much like^thofe on which a Turkifh prim* 
fiefs is efpbufed, to whom the Sukan is rc-> 
ported to ipronounce, ** DA^ghtcr^ 1 givtf 
** thee thia man fdr thy flave/' ThpPcmtii 

♦ Atfguft i« t Spence. 
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riage, if uncontradidled report can be ctc^ 
dited, made no addition to his happinels i^ 
it neither found them nor made thent 
cquah She always reitiembered her own 
raiik, and thought herfelf entitled to treat 
with very little ceremony the tutor of her' 
fon* Rdwe's ballad of the Dejpairiri^ Shep-^ 
herd is faid to have been written, either 
before or after marriage, upon thisme-j 
inorabic pdir ; and it is certain that Addi- 
fon has left behind him no ehcdiiragement 
for ambitipus love* 

The year after (1717) he rofe to hii 
higheft elevation, being made fettetdiry of 
(late. For this employment he might bd 
juftly fuppofed qualified by Ibng praftice 
of bufihcfs^ and by his regular afcCnt 
through other offices ; btit expe6lation is 
ofteii difappointed ; it is univerfally con- 
fefled that he was unequal to the duties of 
his place. In the hoxife of commons h* 
could not fpeak, and therefore was ufelefs 
to the defence of the governmeiiti Ini the 
office, fays Pope *, he could not iffiie an. 
order. without. lofiiig his time in quefl:*o£ 
fine expreffions. What he gained in rank. 
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lie loft in credit ; and, finding by experi-* 
fence his own inability, was forced to foli-* 
cit hi^ diftoiffion, with a penfion Of fifreeri 
hundred pounds a yean His friends pal* 
liated this relinquifliment, of which botii 
friends and 6neitiitis fcneW the ttue reafon, 
with an accoutit of declining health, and 
the neceffity of recefs and quiet. 

He now returned to his vocatibn, and 
began to plan literary occupations for' hisi 
future life. He purpofed a tragedy on thie 
death- of Socrates; a ftory of which, aS 
Tickell remarks, the bafis is narrow, and 
to which I know not how love could have 
been appended. There would however 
have been no want either of virtue in the 
ientiments, or elegance in the language. 

He engaged in a nobler work, a defence 
of the Chrifiian ReligioHj of which part 
was publiihed after his death ; and he de- 
figned to have made a new poetical veriion 
tof the Pfalms* . . / -. 

Thefe pious compofitions Pope imputed* 
to a felftfh motive, upon the credit^ as he 
<Jwns, &i Toiifon ; who having quarreled 
with Addifon,- and not loving^' him, faid^, 

♦ Spencd^ 
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that when he laid down the fecretaj?y*jr 
office, he intended to take orders^ and ob-* 
tain a biihoprick ; ** for," faid he, " I 
•* always thought him a prieft in his 
•*heart/* 

That Pope fhould have thought thia 
conje6ture of Tonfon worth remembrance^ 
IS a proof, but, indeed fo far as I have 
founds the only proof, that he retained 
fome malignity from their ancient rivalry • 
Tonfon pretended but to guefs it ; no other 
mortal ever fufpe6J:ed it ; and Pop? jnight 
have refiedfced, that a man, who had beeii 
fecretary of (late in the miniftry of Sufli* 
derland^ I^new a nearer way to a biihoprick 
t;han by defending Religion, Or tranflating^ 
the Pfalms* 

. It is rfilated> tba:t he had once a defigit 
to ma|ce an Eng^^ifh Didionary, and that 
he confidefed Dr* Tillotfo^i as the writei^ 
of higjicft avthwty* There was foroijM'ljf 
fent to me by Mt. Locker,, clerk <>f tt# 
LeatherftUers^ Company, who W^s cmiijenf 
|f>r quripfity and yter«tWija4fQlW4tioo<}f 
gxaniplc^ iel^<Sted ff om, TUJotfon's worker 
^ l^Of^ksr faid; by Addifop*. -.Xt-flwii^^Q^ 
late to be pf ufe, fo | infpedted it but 

... 6 flightl/, 
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(lightly, and remember it indiftindlly. I 
thought the paffages too fhort. 

Addifon, however, did not conclude his 
life in peaceful ftudies; but relapfed, when 
he was near his end, to a political difpute. 

It lb happened that ( 1 7 1 8- 1 9) a con- 
troverfy was agitated with great vehe- 
mence between thofe friends of long con- 
tinuance, Addifon and Steele, It may be 
a(ked, in the language of Honker, what 
power or what caufe fhould fet them at 
variance. Th6 fubjeft of their difpute was 
of great importance. The earl of Sunder- 
land propofed an a£t called The Peerage 
Bill ; by which the number of Peers fhduld 
be fixed, and the king reftrained from any 
new creation df nobility, unlefs when aii 
old family Ihould be extin6t. To this the 
lords naturally agree ; and the king, who 
wias yet little acquainted with his own pre- 
rogative, and, as is now well-known, al- 
moft indifferent to the pofleffions of the 
crown, had been perfuaded to confent. 
The only difficulty was found among the 
commons, who were not likely to approve 
the perpetual exclulion of themfelves and 
their pofterity. The bill therefore was 
Vol* IL A a eagerly 
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eagerly oppofed, and among others bjT 
Sir Robert .Walpole, whofe fpeech was 
publiflied. 

The lords might think their dignity di- 
miniflied by improper advancements, and 
particularly by the introduction of twelve 
new peers at once, to produce a majority 
of Tories in the laft reign ; an a6t of autho- 
rity violent enough, yet certainly legale 
and by no means to be compai^ed with that 
contempt of national rigTit with which, 
fome time afterwards, by the inftigatioa 
of Whiggifm, the commons, chofen by 
the people for three years, chofe them- 
felves for feven. But, whatever might be 
the difpofition of the lords, the people had 
no wifh to increafe their power. The ten* 
dency of the bill, as Steele obferved in a 
letter to the earl of Oxford, was to intro- 
duce an ariftocracy ; for a majority in the 
houfe of lords, fo limited, would have been 
defpotick and irrefiftible. 

To prevent this fubverfion of the ancient 
cftablifhment, Steele, whofe pen readily 
feconded his political paffions, endeavour* 
ed to alarm the nation by a pamphlet 
called The Plebmn^ To this an anfwer 
i was 
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tras publifhed by Addifon, under the title 
of 77)e Old JVhig^ in which it is not difco- 
vered that Steele was then known to be the 
advocate for the commons. Steele replied 
by a fecond Plebeian ; and, whether^ by 
ignorance or by courtefy, confined himfelf 
to this queftion, without any perfonal no- 
tice of his opponent. Nothing hitherto 
was committed againft the laws of friend-, 
ihip, or proprieties of decency ; but con- 
trovertifts cannot long retain their kind- 
nefs for each other. The Old IVhig an- 
fwered the Plebeian^ and could not forbear 
fome contempt of " little Dicky j whofe 
*' trade it was to wTite pamphlets." Dicky 
however did not lofe his fettled veneratioa 
for his friend ; but contented himfelf with 
the quoting fome lines of Cato, which 
were at once .dcteftion and reproof. The 
bill was laid afide during that feflion ; and 
Addifon died before the next, in which its 
commitment was reje6ted by two hundred 
and fixty-five to one hundred and feventy- 
feven. 

Every reader furely muft regret that thefe 
two illuftrioiis friends, after fo many years 
paft * in confidence and endearment, in 
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unity of intcreft, conformity of opinion, 
and fejlowfhip of ftudy, ftiould finally part 
in acrimonious oppofition. Such a con- 
troverfy was *' Bellum plufquam ctvile^^ as 
Lucan exprefles it. Why could not fic- 
tion find other advocates ? But among 
the uncertainties of the human ftate, we 
are doomed to number the inftability o^ 
friendfhip. 

• Of this difpute I have little knowledge 
but from the Blographia Britannica. The 
Old Whig is not inferted in Addifbn's 
works, nor is it mentioned by Tickell in 
his Life ; why it was omitted, the biogra- 
phers doubtlefs give the true reafon ; the 
fadl was too recent, and thofe who had' 
been heated in the contention were not yet 
cooL 

The neceflity of complying with times, 
and of fparing perfons, is the great impe- 
diment of biography. Hiftory may be 
formed from permanent monuments and 
records ; but Lives can only be written 
from perfonal knowledge, which is grow- 
ing every day lefs, and in a fliort time ^ is 
loft for ever. What is known can feldom 
be immediately told ; and when it might 
7 • be 
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Ibe told, it is no longer known. The de- 
licate features of the mind, the nice dif- 
criminations of chara6tcr, and the minute 
peculiarities of conduct, are foon oblite- 
rated ; and it is furely better that caprice, 
obftinacy, frolick, and folly, however they 
might delight in the defcription, fhould 
be filently forgotten, than that, by wanton 
merriment and unfeafonable deteflion, a 
pang fhould be given to a widow, a daugh- 
ter, a brother, or a friend. As the procefs 
of thefe narratives is now bringing me 
among my contemporaries, I begin to feel 
myfelf ^* walking upon dfties under which 
^* the fire is not extinguifhed," and co- 
ming to the tiipe of which it will be proper 
rather to fay ^' nothing that is falfe, than 
f^ all that is true/' 

The end of this ufeful life was now ap^- 
proaching.r-rAddifon had for fome time 
been opprefled by fliortnefs of breath, 
which was now aggravated by a dropfy ; 
a^nd finding his danger preffing, he pre- 
pared to die conformably to his own pre* 
icepts and profeflions. 

During this lingering decay, he fent, as 
, fope. relates^, a meffage by the earl of 

* Spence, 
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Warwick to Mr. Gay, defiring to fee himt 
Gay, who had not vifited him for fome 
time before, obeyed the fqmmons, and 
found himfelf received with great kindnefs. 
The purpofe for which the interview had 
been folicited w^s then difcovered. Addi- 
fon told him, that he had injured him ; but 
that, if he recovered, he would recompenfe 
him. What the injury was he did not ex- 
plain ; nor did Gay ever know ; but fup- 
pofed that fome preferment defigned for 
him had, by Addifon's intervention, Been 
with-held. 

Lord Warwick was a young man, of 
very irregular life, and perhaps of loofe 
Opinions* Addifon, for whom he did hot 
want refpeft, had very diligently endea- 
voured to reclaim him ; but his arguments 
and expoftulations had no effe<St. One ex- 
periment, however, remained to be tried : 

• 

when he found his life near its end, he 
djredled the young lord to be called ; and 
when he defired, with great tendernefs, to 
hear his lall injundlions, told him, *' 1 
" have fent for you, that you may fee how 
f* a Chriftian can die.'' What efFedl this 
awful fcene had on the earl, I know not; 
he lik^wife died himfelf in a fhort time. 

In 
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tn Tickeirs excellent Elegy on lus friend 
are thefe lines : , 

He taught us how to live y and, oh ! too high 
The price of knowledge, taught us how to die-— 

in which he alludes, as he told Dr. Young, 
to this moving interview. 

Having given dire6lions to Mr. Tickell 
for the publication of his works, and de- 
dicated them on his death- bed to his friend 
Mr. Craggs, he died June 17, 1719, at 
Holland-houfe, leaving no child but a 
daughter. 

Of his virtue it is a fufficient teftimony, 
that the refentment of party has tranfmit- 
ted no charge of any crime. He was not 
one of thofe who are -praifed only after 
death ; for his merit was fo generally ac- 
knowledged, that Swift, having obfervcd 
that his election pafTed. without a conteft, 
adds, that, if he propofed himfelf for king, 
he would hardly have been rpfufed, 

His zeal for his party did not extinguilh 
his kindnefs for the merit qf his opponents : 
when he was fecretary in Ireland, he re« 
fufed to intermit his acquaintance with 
Swift* 

Aa4 Of 
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Of his habits, or external manners, no- 
thing is fo often mentioned as that timo^ 
rous or fullen taciturnity, which his friends 
called modefty by too mild a name. Steele 
mentions with great tendernefs *' that re- 
•^ markable bafhfulnefs, which is a cloak 
*^ that hides and muffles merit ;'* and tells 
ys, that " his abilities were covered only 
*' by modefty, which doubles the beauties 
** which are feen, and gives credit and 
*' efteeni to all that are concealed/' Chef- 
terfield affirms, that ** Addifon was the 
" moft timorous and aukward man that 
^* he ever faw." And Addifon, fpeaking 
of his own deficicnce in converfation, ufed 
to fay of himfelf, that, with refpe6l to 
intelle£tual wealth, ** he could draw bills 
*' for a thoufand pounds, though he had 
^* not a guinea in his pocket.". 

That he wanted current coin for ready 
payment, and by that want was often ob- 
ftru6led and diftreffed ; that he was often 
opprelTed by an improper and ungraceful 
timidity ; every tcftimony concurs to prove : 
but Chefterfield's reprefentation is doubt- 
lefs hyperbolical. That man cannot be 
fuppofed very unexpert in the arts of con- 
verfation 
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verfation aild pradlice of life, who without 
fortune or alliance, by his ufefulnefs and 
dexterity, became fecretary qf ftate ; and 
who died at forty-feven, after having not 
only flood long in the higheft rank of wit 
and literature, but filled one of the moft 
important offices of ftate. 

The time in which he lived had reafon. 
to lament his obftinacy of filence : " for 
"he was,'* fays Steele, " above' all men 
*' in that talent called humour, and cn- 
*' joyed it in fuch perfedlion, that I have 
** often refle6ted, after a night fpent with 
" him apart from all tlae worl/1 , that I had 
** had the pleafure of ccnverfing with an 
" intimate acquaintance tf Terence and 
^* Catullus, who had all thek wit and na- 
^* ture, heightened with humott mt)re ex- 
" quifite and delightful than ^y other 
^' man ever pofTeffed." This is th- fond- 
nefs of a friend ; let us hear what iii told 
us by a rival : " Addifon's converfatiom,'* 
fays Pope, "had fomething in it more 
** charming than I have found in any othex 
" man. But this was only when familiar : 
•^ before ftrangers, or perhaps a fmglc 

♦ Spcncc. 

** ftranger. 
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^* ftranger, he preferved his dignity by t 
^* ftiiF fiience.** 

This modefty was by no means incon- 
fiilent with a very high opinion of his own 
merit. He demanded to be the firft name 
in modern wit ; and, with Steele to echo 
him, ufed to depreciate Dryden, whom 
Pope and Congreve defended againft 
them*. There is no reafon to doubt that 
he fufFered too much pain from the preva- 
lence of Pope's poetical reputation ; nor 
is it without ftrong reaibn fufpe6ted, that 
by fome difingenuous adts he endeavoured 
to obflruft it ; Pope was not the only man 
whom he infidi<?ufly injured, though tht 
only man of w2)om he could be afraid. 

His own powers were fuch as might 
have fatis^cd him with confcious excel- 
lence, ^^f very extenfiye learning he has 
indeed given no proofs. He feems to have 
had ^tnail acquaintance with the fciences, 
ai>i to have read little except Latin and 
yrench ; but of the Latin poets his Dia^ 
iogues on Medals. {htvf that he had perufed 
the works with great diligence and fkill. 
The abundance of his own mind left him 

• Tohlba and Spenco, 
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little indeed of adventitious fentiments ; 
his wit always could fuggeft what the oc- 
cafion demanded. He had read with cri- 
tical eyes the important volume of human 
life, and knew the heart of man from the 
depths of ftratagem to the furface of affec- 
tation. 

What he knew he could eafily commu- 
nicate. " This/' fays Steele, *• was ,par- 
** ticular in this writer, that, when he had 
• * taken his refolutioii, or made his plan 
** for what he defigned to write, he would 
^* walk about a room, and di6late it into 
*' language with as much freedom and eafe 
*-^ as any one could write it down, and at- 
" tend to the coherence and grammar of 
" what he di6tated." 

Pop«*, who can be lefs fufpefted of fa- 
vouring his memory, declares that he wrote 
very fluently, but was flow and fcrupulou? 
in corre^ing ; that many of his Spe6tatQr3 
were written very faft, and fent immedi- 
ately to the prefs ; and that it feemed to 
be for his advantage not to have time for 
jnuch revifal. 

* Spence. 
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" He would alter/* fays Pope, " any 
♦* thing to pleafe his friends, before publi* 
^* cation ; but would not retbuch his pieces 
♦* afterwards ; and I believe not one word 
*^ in Cato, to which I made an objection, 
^* was fufFered to ftand/* 

The laft line of Cato is Pope's, having 
jbeen originally written 

And, oh ! 'twas this that ended Cato's life. 

Pope might have made more obje£lions 
to the fix concluding lines. In the firft 
couplet the words " from hence"' are im- 
proper ; and the fecond line is taken from 
Dryden's Virgil. Of the next couplfet, 
Jhe firft verfe being included in thq fecond, 
is therefor^ ufelefs ; and in the third Dif- 
cor4 is made to produce Strife, 

Of the courfe of Addifon's familiar day*, 
before his marriage, Pope has given a de- 
tail. He had in the houfe with him Pud?» 
gell, and perhaps Philips. His chief com- 
panions' were Steele, Biidgell, Philips, Ca- 
rey, Davenant, and colonel Brett. With 
one or other of thefe he always breakfafted. 
He ftudied all morning ; then dined at a 
tavern ; and went afterwards to Button* ^% 

* Spcncc, 
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Button had been a fervant in the coun- . 
tefs of Warwick's family, who, under the 
patronage of Addifon, kept a coffee-ihouftp 
on the fouth fide of Ruffell-ftreet, about 
two doors from Covent^garden, Her«e it 
was that th6 wits of that time ufed to af-. 
fembk. It is faid, when. Addifon had 
fufFered any vexation from the countefs^ 
he withdre\^ the company from Button'^^ 
haufc. 

From- the cofFee-houfe hq went again td 
a tavern, "where he often fat letc, and 
drank too much wine^ In the bottle, dif* 
content feeks for comfort^ cowardice for 
courage, and baftifulnefe for confidence. 
It is not unlikely that Addifon was .firft fc- 
duced to excefs by themanumifli^h which 
he obtained from the fervile timidity of his 
fober hours. He that -feels oppirefiion frooi 
the prefence of thofc to whom he knaws 
himfelf fuperior^ will defire to fet loofe 
his powers of converfation ; and who, that 
ever afked fuccours from Bacchus, was. 
able to preferve himfelf from being enflaved 
by his auxiliary ? 

Among thofe friends it was that Addifon^ 
difplayed the elegance of his colloquial ac- 

complilliments, 
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complifhments, which miy cialily be flip- 
pofed fuch as Pope reprefents them. The 
remark of Mandeville, who, when he had 
paffed an evening in his company, decla-* 
red that he was a parfon in a tye-wig, can 
detra6t little from his charaftcr ; he was 
always referved to ftrangers, and was not 
incited to uncommon freedom by a cha* 
rafter like that of Mandeville, 

From any minute knowledge of his fa- 
miliar manners, the intervention of fixty 
years has now debarred us. Steele once: 
promifed Congreve and the publick a com- 
plete defcription of his chara6ter ; but the 
promifes of authors are like vows of lo- 
vers. Steele thought no more on his de- 
fign, or thought on it with anxiejty that at 
laft difgufted him, and left- his friend in. 
the hands of Tickell. 

One flight lineament of his chara6ter has> 
Swift preferved. It was his pra6lice, when 
he found any man invincibly wrong, to. 
flatter his opinions by acquiefcence, and 
fink him yet deeper in abfurdity. This: 
artifice of mifchie^ was adrhitted by Stella ;. 
and Swift; ieems to approve her admi- 
rjitjQa^ , . ^ 

His 
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His works will fupply fome information. 
It appears from his various pi6lures of the 
world, that, with all his baftifulnefs, he 
had converfed with many diftin6t claflfes 
of men, had furveyed their ways with 
very diligent obferv^tion, and marked with 
great acutenefs the efFe£ls of different 
modes of life. He was a man in whofe 
prefence nothing reprehenfible was out of 
-danger ; quick in difcerning whatever was 
wrong or ridiculous, and not unwilling, ta 
expofe it. " There are,** fays Steele, " in 
*^ his writings, many oblique ftrokes upon 
** fome of the wittieft men of the age.'* 
His delight was more to excite merrimen* 
than deteftation; and he detedls folli* 
rather than crimes. 

If any judgernent be made, from 113 
books, of his moral charadter, nothing^^iU 
be found but purity and excellence. K^ow* 
ledge of mankind indeed, lefs. ex^^nfive 
than that of Addifon, will fliew, hat to 
write, and to liye, are very ^ff<5reiit* 
Many who praife virtue^ do no nor^ than 
praife it. . Yet it is rqafonable ^:o believe 
that Addifon's profeflions anl praiftipe 
were at no great variance, frtce, amidft 

tfiat 
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that ftorm of faction in which moft of his 
life was paffed, though his ftation made 
him confpicuons, and his adlivity made 
him formidable, the chara6ler given hira 
by his friends was never contradidted by 
his enemies : of thofe, with whom inte- 
reft or opinion united him, he had not 
only the efteem, but the kindnefs ; and of 
cithers, whom the violence of oppofition 
drove againft him, though he might lofe 
the love, he retained the reverence. 

It is juftly obferved by Tickell, that he 
employed wit on the fide of virtue and re- 
\igion. He not only made the proper ufe 
<f wit himfelf, but taught it to others ; 
a\d from his time it has been generally 
fuyervient to the caufe of reafon and of 
trii\i. He has diflipated the prejudice 
thattiad long conne^ed gaiety with vice, 
and Vafmefs of manners with laxity of 
princkles. He has reftored virtue to its 
dignity, and taught innocence not to be 
afhamed This is an elevation of literary 
charaftef^ *' above all Greek, above all 
** Rom^afame." No greater felicity can 
genius a?:ta;i than that of having purified 
intcUeftuil pleafure, feparated mirth from 

inde- 
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indecency, and wit from licentiouihefs ; 
of having taught a fucceflion of writers to 
bring elegance and gaiety to the aid of 
goodnefs ; and, if I may ufe expreffions 
yet more awful, of having '^turned many 
*' to rightcoufnefs/' 

Addiibn, in his life, and for fome time 
afterwards, was confidered by the greater 
part of readers as fupremely excelling both 
in poetry and criticifm. Part of his repu- 
tation may be probably afcribed to the ad- 
vancement of his fortune ; when, as Swift 
obferves, he became a ftatefman, and faw 
poets waiting at' his levee, it was no won- 
der that praife was accumulated upoh him. 
Much likewife may be more honourably 
afcribed to his perfonalchara6ter : he who, 
if he had claimed it, might have obtained 
the diadem, was not likely to be denied 
jhe laurel. 

But time quickly puts an end to artifieial^ 
and accidental fame ; and Addifon is to 
pafs through futurity prote6ted only by his 
genius. Every name which kindnefs or 
intereft once raifed too high is in danecrj 
left the next age lliould, by the vengeance 
of .criticifm , fink it in the fame proportion. 

Vol. IL B b A great 
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A great writer has lately fly led him " aay 
indifferent poet, and a worfe critick.'^ 

His poetry is firft to b6 confidered ; of 
which it muft: be confefled that it has not 
<rften thofe felicities of didtion which give 
luflire to fentiments, or that vigour of fen* 
timent that animates didlion : there is lit- 
tle of ardour, vehemence, or tranfport ; 
there is very rarely the awfulnsfs of gran- 
deur,, and not very often the fplendour of 
elegance* He thinks juflly ; but he thinks 
feintly. This is his general character ; to^ 
which, doubtlefs, many fingle paflages wilt 
furnilh exception. 

Yet, if he feldom reaches fupreme ex- 
cellence, he rarely fmks into dulnefs, and 
is ftill more rarely ^tangled in abfurdity^ 
He did not truil his powers enough to be 
negligent. There is in mofl: qf his com- 
pofitions a calmnefs and equability, deli-^ 
berate and cautious, fomctimes with little 
that delights, but feldom with any thing^ 
that offends. . 

Of this kind feem to be his poems to 
Dry den, .'to Sommers, and to the King. 
His ode on St. Cecilia has been imitated 
by Pope, . and has fomcthing in it of Dry- 
: . den's 
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^en's vigour. Of his Account of the En- 
glilh Poets, he ufed to fpeak as a ** poor 
** thing * ;*' but it is not worfe than his 
trfual (train. He has faid, not very judici- 
oufly, in his charadter of Waller, 

Thy vcrfe couldthew ev'nCromweirs innocence; 
And compliment the ftorms that bore him hence. 
Oh ! had thy Mufe not come an age too foon^ ^ 
But feen great Naffau on the Britifh throne. 
How had his triumph glittered irf thy page I 

What is this but to fay, that he who 
could compliment Cromwell had bc?n the 
proper poet for king William ? Addifon, 
however^ never printed the piece. 

The Letter from Italy has been always 
praifed, tut has never been praifed beyond 
its merit. It is more corrcjft, with lefs ap» 
p6arance of labaur, and more elegant^ 
vith lefs ambition of ornament^ than any 
other of his poems. There is, however^ 
pne Jbroken metaphor, of which. notice 
may properly be taken : 

Fir'd with that name — 
. I bridle in my ftruggling Mufe with pain, 
l^bat longs to la-unch into a nobler drain. 

* Spence. 
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To bridle a goddefs is no very delicate 
idea ; but why muft {he be bridled^ becaufe 
fhe longs to launch ; an a6t which was never 
hindered by a bridle : and whither will fh« 
launch ? into a nobler f rain. She is in the 
firft line a horfe^ in the fecond a boat ; and 
the care of the poet is to keep his horfe or 
*his boat iromjinging. 

'The next compofition is the far-famed 
Campaign, which Dr. Warton has termed 
a '* Gazette in Rhyme/' with harfhnefs 
*not often ufed by the good-nature of his 
criticifm. Before a cenfure fo fevere is ad- 
initted, let us confider that War is a fre- 
quent fubjeft of Poetry, and then enquire 
♦who has defcribed it with more juftnefs 
and force. Many of our own writers tried 
their powers upon this year of victory ;- 
yet Addifon's is confcffedly the beft per- 
formance; his poem is the work of a man 
not blinded by the duft of learning ; his- 
images are not borrowed merely from 
books. The fuperiority which he confers 
upon his hero is not perfonal prowefs, and 
" mighty bone,*' but deliberate intrepi- 
dity, a calm command of his paffions, and 
the power of confulting his own mind in 
7 tha 
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the midft of danger. The rejection and 
contempt of fi6lion is rational and manly. 
It may be obferved that the laft line is 
imitated by Pope : 

Marlborough's Exploits appear divinely bright— 
Rais'd of themfelves their genuine charms they 

boaft. 
And thofcy that paint them trueft^ praife t)iem* 

mod. 

This Pope had in his thoughts ; but, not 
knowing how to ufe what was not his 
own, he fpoiled the thought when he had 
borrowed it : 

The weU-fung woes fhall foothe my peniive ghoft; 
He beft can paint them who Ihall feel them moft. 

Martial exploits may be painted ; perhaps 
wots may be painted \ but they are furely 
not painted by being well-fung: it is not 
cafy. to paint in fong, qr to fing in colours. 
No pafTage in the Campaign has been 
jnore often mentioned than the fimile of 
the Angel, which is faid in the Tatler to 
be " one of the nobleft thoughts that ever 
** entered into the heart of man,'* and is 
therefore worthy of attentive confidera- 
tion. Let i^ be firft enquired whether it 

R b 3 be 
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be a iimile. A poetical fimile is the dif- 
covery of likenefs between two anions, in 
their general nature diffimilar^ or of caufes 
terminating by different operations in fome 
refemblance of efFedt. But the mention 
of another like confequence from a like 
caufe, or of a like performance by a like 
agency, is not a fimile, but an exemplifi- 
cation. It is not a fimile to fay that the 
Thames waters fields, as the Po waters 
fields ; or that as Hecla vomits flames in 
Iceland, fo ^tna vomits flames in, Sicily. 
When Horace fays of Pindar, that he 
pours his violence and rapidity of verfe, 
as a river fwoln with rain rufhes from the 
rhountain ; or of himfelf, that his genius 
wanders in queft of poetical decorations^^ 
as the bee wanders to colleft honey ; he, 
in either cafe, produces a fimile ; the mind 
is impreflfed with the refemblance of things 
generally unlike, as unlike as intelle6i: and 
body. But if Pindar had been defcribed 
as writing with the copioufnefs and gran- 
deur of Homer, or Horace had told that 
he reviewed and finifhed his own poetry 
with the fame care as Ifocrates polifhed 
his orations, inftcad of fimilitude, he would 

have 
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have exhibilid almoft identity ; he wouWf 
liave given the feme portraits with diffe- 
rent names. In the poem now examined, 
•when the Englifh are reprefented as gain- 
ing a fortified pafs, by repetition of attack 
and perfeverance of refolution ; their ob- 
ftinacy of courage and vigour of onfet is 
\vd\ illuftrated by the fea that breaks, with 
inceffant battery, the dikes of Holland* 
This is a fimile : but when Addifon, ha- 
ving celebrated the beauty of Marlbo- 
rough^s perfon, tells us, that *^ Achilles 
^* thus was formed with every grace," here 
is no fimile, but a mere exemplification. 
A fimile may be compared to lines con- 
verging at a point, and is more excellent 
as the lines approach from greater dif- 
tance : an exemplification may be confi- 
dered as two parallel lines, which run on 
together without approximation, never far 
feparated, and never joined. 

Marlborough is fo like the angel in the 
poem, that the a6tion of both is almoft 
the fame, and performed by both in the 
fame manner. Marlborough " teaches the 
*' battle to rage;'* the angel " dire6ls the 
•* ftorm :'• ^Jarlborough is '* unmoved in 

B b 4 " peace- 
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^* peaceful thought ;" the aqgel is " calm 
** and ferene ;*' Marlborough (lands " ub- 
" moved amidft the fhock of hofts ;'' the 
angel rides " calm in the whirlwind.'* 
The lines on Marlborpugh are juft and 
noble ; but the fimile gives almpft the 
fame images a fecond titop. 

But perhaps this thought, though hardly 
a fimilfe, was remote from vulgar concep- 
tions, and required great labour of re- 
fearch, or dexterity of application. Of this 
Dr. Madden, a i^ame which Ireland ought 
to honour, once gave me his opinion. 
'' If I had fet,'* faid he, ^' ten fchool-boys 
" to write on the battle of Blenheim, and 
*' eight had brought me the Angel, I 
** ihould not have been fur prifed/* 

The opera of Rofamond, though it is 
feldom mentioned, is one of the firft of 
Addifon!s compofitions. The fubjeft is 
well chofen, the ficlion is pleafing, and 
the praife of Marlborough, for which the 
fcene giyes an opportunity, is, what per- 
Jiaps' every human excellence mu(l be, the 
produ6l of good-luck, improved by genius. 
The thoughts are fometimes great, and 

Ibmetimes tender ; the verfificatiqn is ^afy 

... . - I ^ * . . . . . J 
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and gay. There is doubtlefs fome advantage 
in the. fhortncfs of the lines, which there 
is little temptation to load with expletive 
epithets. The dialogue feems commonly 
better than the fongs. The two comick 
chara6lers of Sir Trufty and Gridelihe, 
though of no great value, are yet fuch as 
the poet intended. Sir Trufty's account 
of the death of Rofaiqond is, I think, tod 
grofsly abfurd. The whole drama is airy 
and elegant; engaging in its procefs, and 
pleafmg in its cdnclufiCHX. If Addifon had 
cultivated the 'lighter parts of poetry, he 
would probably have excelled. , 

The tragedy of Cato, which^ contrary 
tp the rule obferved in fele£ling the works 
pf other poetSj has by the weight of its 
chara<Ster forced its way into the late coU 
le£tion, is unqueftionably the noblefl: prchf 
fJu61ion of Addifon*s genius. Of a work 
fo much read, it is difficult to fay any 
thing new. About things on which the 
the publick thinks long, it commonly at*^ 
tains to think right ; and of Cato it has 
been not unjuftly determined, that it is 
rather a. poem in dialogue than a drama, 
rather a fucceflion of juft fentiments in 

elegant 
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elegant language, than a reprefentation of 
natural afiedtions, or of any ilali^ pro- 
bable or pofRble in human life. Nothing 
here " excites or afTuages emotion ;" here 
is ** no magical power of raifing phan* 
•* taftick terror or wild anxiety." The 
events are expe6led without folicitude, and 
are remembered without joy or forrow. Of 
the agents we have ho care ; we confider 
not what they arc.doing, or what they arc 
fuifering; we wiih only to know what 
they have to fay. Cato is a being above 
cur folicitude ; a man of whom the gods 
take care, and whom we leave to their 
care with hcediefs confidence. To the 
ireft, neither gods nor men can have much 
attention; for there is not one amongft 
them that ftrongly attracts either afFeiSlion 
or efteem. But they are made the vehicles 
of fuch fentiments and fuch expreflion, 
that there is fcarceiy a fcene in the play 
whiph the reader does not wifh to imprefs 
upon his memoryi 

When Cato was (hewn to Pope*, he ad- 
vifed the author to print it, without any 
theatrical exhibition ; fuppofing that it 

^ Spence. 

would 
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would be read more favourably than heard. 
Addiibn declared himfelf of the fame opi- 
nion; but urged the importunity of his^ 
friends for it$ tippearance on the ftage. 
The emulation of pterties made it fucccfs- 
ful beyond expedation ; and its fuccefs has 
introduced or xx)nfirmed among us the ufc 
of dialogue too declamatory, of unaffcc* 
ing elegance, and chill philofophy. 

The univerfality of applaufe, however it 
might quell the ccnfurc of common mor- 
tals, had no other efFed than to harden 
Dennis in fixed diflike ; but his diHike was 
not merely capricious. He found and 
ihewed many faults ; he fhewcd them in- 
deed with anger, but he found them with 
acutenefs, fuch as ought to refcue his cri- 
ticifm from oblivion ; though, at laft, it 
will have no other life than it derives from 
the work which it endeavours to opprefs. 

Why he pays no jegard to the opinion 
of the audience, he gives his reafon, by 
remarking, that, 

" A deference is to be paid to a general 
** applaufe, when itrappears that the ap- 
" fJaufe is natural and fpontancous ; but 
*' that little regard ts to. be had to it, when 

'* it 
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^* it is dfre6ted and artificial. Of all the tra- 
M gedies which in his memory havfc had vaft 
^* and violent runs, not one has been excelv 
** lent, few have been tolerable, moft have 
♦* been fcandalous. When a poet writes a 
** tragedy, who knows he has judgement, 
^ and who feels he has genius, that poet 
♦* prcfumes upon his own merit, and fcorns 
^^ to make a cabal* That people come 
coolly to the reprefentation of fuch a 
tragedy, withqpt any violent expeftaT 
*^ tion, or didufive imagination, or inviur 
cible prepoiTeffion ; diat fuch an audi- 
ence is liable to receive the impreflions 
which the poem (hall naturally make on 
them, and to judge by thpiy own reafon, 
♦* and their own judgements, and that rear 
^ (on and judgement are calm and ferene, 
♦* not formed by nature to make profelytes, 
•* and to controul and lord it over tbd 
** imaginations of others. But that when 
** an author writes a tragedy, who knows ho 
♦* has neither genius or judgement, he has 
*• recourfe to the making a party, and he 
** endeavours to make up in induftry what 
is wanting in talent, and to fupply by 
poetical craft the abfcntpe of poetical 
«* art : that fuch an author i Aumbly con- 
tented 
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^* tented- to raifc men's paffions by a plot 

* without door&j fince he defpairs of doing 

* it by that which he brings upon the 

* Itage. That party and paffion, and pre* 

* poiTeflion^ are clamorous and tumuU 

* tuous things, and fo much the more cla- 
' morons and tumultuous by how much 
'the more erroneous ; that they domineer 
' and tyrannize over the imagihatioas of 
' perfons who want judgement^ and fomc- 

* times too of thofe who have it ; and, 
' like a fierce and outrageous torrent, bear 

* down all oppofition before them/* 

He then condemns the negle<Sl of poe- 
tical juftice ; which is always one of his 
favourite principles. 

" 'Tis certainly the duty of every tra^ 
** gick poet, by the exa£l diftribution^ of 
V poetical juftice, to imitate the Divin« 
*' Difpenfation, and to inculcate a parti* 
*' cular Providence. 'Tis true, indeed, 

upon the ftage pf the world, the wicked 

fometimes profper, and the guiltlefis ^^ 
** fcr. But that is permitted by the Gto- 
*^ vernor of the world, to (hew, from tho 
'^ attribute of his infinite juftice, that tii^e 
^Ms a compenfation in futurity, to prove 
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•* the immortality of the human ibul, ind 
** the certainty of future rewards and pu- 
** niihments. But the poetical peirfons in 
tragedy exift no longer than the read- 
ing, or the reprefcntation ; the whole 
** extent of their enmity is drcumfcribed 
by thofe ; and therefore, during that 
reading or reprefentation^ according td 
^^ their merits or demerits, they muft be 
punifhcd or rewarded* If this is not 
done, there is no impartial diftributioii 
of poetical juftice, no inftruiftive lecture 
of a particular Providence, and no imi- 
*^ tation of the Divine Difpenfation. And 
** yet the author of this tragedy docs not 
" only run. counter to this, in the fat* 
*• of his principal chafafter ; hot every 
** where, throughout it, makes virtue fuf- 
^ fcr, and vice triiamph : for not only 
♦* Cato is vanquiflied by Csfefar, but th6 
** treachery and perfidiotifnefs of Sypbai 
** prevail over the honed fimplicky atid 
^ thr credulity ef Juba ; and the fly fob- 
•* tl'efy and dilRmulation of Fortius oiret 
^ tlie genetoui friaaknefs and <>pelihedrf- 
^edhefe of Marcus^.'^ 
' W^tever pkaftArd thete fnAy >e ift feding 
cfritries punilhed and virtue rewarded, yet^ 

fmce 
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fince wickednefs often profpers in keal 
life, the poet is certainly at liberty to giv« 
it profperity on the ftage. For. if poetry 
has an imitation of reality^ how are it* 
laws broken by exhibiting the world in its 
true form ? The ftage may fometimes gra* 
tify oiir wilhes ; but, if it be truly the 
** mirror of life ^^^ it ought to fhcw US foJtne^' 
times what we are to expe£t. 

Dennis objedts to the charafters,. diat 
they are not natural, or reafonable ; hut as 
heroes and heroines are not beings that anj 
feen every day, it is hard to find upon 
what principles their condudt fhall be tried. 
It is, however j not ufelefs to tonfider what 
he fays of the mdnntfr in which Cato re*^ 
ceives the account of his fon's death. 

Nor is the grief erf Cato, L» the fourth 

adt, one jot more in nature than that of 
•* his fon arid Lucia in the thirds Cato 
** receives the news of his fon*s death, tfot 
*' only with dry eyes, but with a Twt of 
f * fatisfadtion ; and in tiie fame page fheds 
f' tears for the calo^piity of Ims^ cx)Ufitry; 
** and. does the fame thing in the next page 
^ upon tjie bare apprchenfion of th6 dan* 
*• ger of hi* friencJs.^ Npw^ finee tjie love 

.' - *«of 
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•* of one^s country is the love of one's 
•* countrymen^ as I have fhewn upon an- 
•• odier occafion^ I defire to a(k thcfe quef- 
•* tions : Of all our countrymen, which 
^ 4I0 we love moft, thofe whom we know, 
•* or thofe whom we know not ? And of 
^ ehofe whom we know, which do wc 
^* cherifli moflr, our friends or our ene- 
•* mies ? And of our friends^ which are the 
*• dearefl to us, thofe who are related to 
"us, or thofe who are not? And of all 
•* our relations, for which have we moft 
^* tendernefs^ for thofe who are ricaf to us, 
^^ Of for thofe who are remote ? And of 
•* our near relations, which are the neareft, 
•* and confequcntly the dcareft to us, our 
** ofisprmg, or others ? Our offspring, 
•* moft certainly ; as Nature, or in other 
•* words Providence, has wifely contrived 
•* for the prefervation of mankind. Now, 
^^ docs it not fallow, from what has been 
•' {aid, that for a man to receive the news 
**^)f his fon^s death with dry eyes, and to 
•• weep at the fame time for the calamities 
•• of his country, is a wretched affe<$lation, 
** and a mxferablc inconfiftency f Is not 
** that, in plain Englifh, to receive with 

*'dry 
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dry eyes the hews of the deaths of thofe 
** for whofe fake our country is a name fo 
" dear to us, and at the fame time to (hed 
** tears for thofe for whofe fakes our coun- 
** try is not a name fo dear to us ?'* 
. But this formidable affailant is icfs re- 
fiftible when he attacks the probability of 
the adlion, and the reafonablencfs of the 
plan. Every critical reader muft remark, 
that Addifon has, with a^ fcrupulofity al- 
nioft unexampled on the Engliih ftage, 
confined himfelf in time to a fihgle day, 
and in place to rigorous unit}\ The fcene 
never changes, and the whole a6lion of 
the play pafTes in the great hall of Cato's 
houfe at Utica. Much therefore is done 
in the hall, for which any other place had 
been more fit ; and this impropriety affords 
Dennis many hints of merriment, and 
opportunities of triumph. The palTagc is 
long; but as fuch difquifitions are not 
common, and the objcftions are (kilfully 
formed and vigoroufly urged, thole who 
delight in critical controverfy will not 
think it tedious, 

" Up<5n the departure of Fortius, Sem- 

** pronius makes but one foliloquy, and 

Vol, II. C c *' immc- 
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" immediately in comes Syphax, and thert 
" the two politicians are at it immediately* 
-^* They lay their heads together, with their 
" fnuft-boxcs in th,eir hands^ as Mr. Bayes 
. " has it, and feagae it away. But, in the 
" midft of that wife fcene, Syphax feems 
" to give a feafonable caution to Sem* 
♦* pronius : 

** Syph. But is it true, Scmpronius, that yoixr 

** fenale 
** Is cajrd together ? Gods ! thou mufl: ht 

*' cautious; 
** Cato has piercing eyes/' 

" There is a great deal of caution fhewn 
" indeed, in meeting in a governor's own 
" hall to carry on their plot againft him. 
*' V/hatcver opinion they have of his eyes^ 
"I fuppofe they have none of his ears^ or 
'^ they would never have talked at this 
** foolifh rate fo near: 

*^'Gods ! thou mufl be cautious. 

'* Oh ! yes, very cautious : for if Cato 

** ihould overhear you, and turn you off 

** for politicians, Csefar would never takie 

.*^ you ; no, Cxfar would never take you. 

*' When Cato, A61 11. turns the. fend- 

7 . "tors 
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*^ tors put of the hall, upon pretence of 
" acquainting Juba with the refult of their 
** debates, he appears to' me to do a thing 
*' which is neither rcafonable nor civil* 
Juba might certainly have better been 
made acquainted with the refult of that 
debate in fome private apartment of the 
" palace. But the poet was driven upon 
-** this abfurdity to make way for another ; 
*' and this is, to give Juba an opportunity 
** to demand Marcia of her father. But 
*' the quarrel and rage of Juba and Sy- 
" phax, in the fame A61 ; the ihve6lives 
" of Syphax againft the Romans and Cato ; 
** the advice that he gives Juba in her fa- 
** ther's hall, to bear away Marcia by 
** force ; and his brutal and clamorous 
^' rage upon his refufal, and at a time 
** when Cato was fcarcely out of fight, 
*^ and perhaps not out of hearing at leaft, 
" fome of his guards or domefticks muft 
*• neceflarily be fuppofed to be within hear- 
•* ing ; is a thing that it is hardly poffible. 
" Sempronius, in the fecond Aft, comes 
•* back once more in the fame morning to 
*' the governor's hall, to carry on the con- 
/• fpiracy with Syphax againft the gover* 

C c 2 ** nor. 
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nor, his country, and his family ;. which 
is fo ftupid, that it is below the wif- 
dom of the O — 's, the Mac's, and the 
Teague*s ; even Euftace Commins him- 
felf would never have gone to Juftice- 
hall, to have confpired againft the go- 
vernment. If officers at Portfmouth 
fhould lay their heads together, in order 
to the carrying off* J — G — 's niece or 
daughter, Vv^ould they meet in J— G — *s 
hall, to carry on that confpiracy ? There 
would be no neceffity for their meeting 
there, at leaft till they came to the exe- 
cution of their plot, becaufe there would 
be other places to meet in. There would 
be no probability that they fhould meet 
there, becaufe there Would be places 
more private and more commodious. 
Now there ought to be nothing in a tra- 
gical a6lion but what is neceffary or 
probable. 

" But treafon is not the only thing that 
*^ is carried on in this hali, that, and love, 


3 


* The perfon. meant by the initials J. G. is Sir John Gibfon, 
Lieutenant Governor of Portfmouth in the year 1710^ and- 
afterwards. He was much beloved in the army, and by the 
common foidiers called Johnny Gihfwu H. 

^* and 
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*^ and philofophy, take their turns' in it, 
** without any manner of neceflity or pro- 
" bability occafioned by the action, as duly 
" and as regularly, without interrupting 
** one another, as if there were a triple 
^Meague between them, and. a mutual 
'^ agreement that each fhould give place 
*' to and make way for the other, in a due 
*' 3nd orderly fucceflion. . 

" We now come to the third A6i;, Sem- 
** pronius, in this A61, comes into the go- 
^'.vernor's hall, with the leaders of the 
"mutiny: but, as foon as Cato Is gone, 
*' Sempronius, who but juft before had 
*' a6led like an unparalleled knave, difco- 
*' vers himfelf, like an egregious fool, to. 
" be an accomplice in the confpiracy. 

^* Semp* Know, villains, when fuch paltry ilavcs 

** prefume 
^' To mix in treafpn, if the plot fucceeds, 
** They're thrown neglefted by ; but, if it fails, 
*^ They're fure to die lifce'dogs, as you (hall do, 
" Here, take thefe faftious monftcrs^ drag them 

^* forth . ^ 

^' To fuddcn death-^ 

^^ 'Tis true, indeed, the fecond leader 
^^ fays, there are none there but friends ; 

C c 3 ** but 
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*^ but is that poflible at fuch a juncture ? 
•*- Can a parcel of rogues attempt to aflaf- 
**^ finate the governor of a town of war, in 
*^ his own houfe, in mid- day, and, after 
** they are difcovercd and defeated, can 
*i there be none n^ar them but friends ? Isi 
^^ it not plain, from thefe words of Sem-? 
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^^ Here^ take thefc fadlious monfters, drag thcrx^ 
" to fudden death— 

*^ and from the entrance of the guards 
'* upon the words of command, that thofc 
*'^ guards were within ear-ftiot? Behold 
** Semprbnius then palpably difcovercd. 
*'^ Hov/ comes it to pafs, then-, that, inftead 
** of beiiig hanged up with the reft, he 
^* remains fecure in the governor's haD, 
** and there carries on his confpiracy a- . 

** gainft the government, the third time 
*''in the fame day, with his old comrade 
^' Syphax, who enters at the fame time 
** that the guards are carrying away the 
** leaders, big with the news of the defeat 
** of Sempronius; though where he had 
** his mtelligence fp foon, is difficult to ima- 
gine ? 
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** gine ? And now the reader may expert 
** a very extraordinary fcenc ; there is not 
" abundance of fpirit indeed, nor a great 
*> deal of paffion, but there is wifdom more 
" than enough to fupply all defers. ' 

^ *' Syph. Our firft dcfign, my friend, has prov'd 

•^ abortive ; 
" Still there remains an afrer-game to pla)' : 
**. My troops are mounted, their Numidian fteeds 
^' SnufF up the winds, and long to fcour the 

** defart ; 
^*'Xct but Sempronius lead us in our flight, 
^* We'll force the gate, where Marcus keeps his 

** guard, 
^* And hew down all that would oppofe our 

** paflage 5 
*• A day wHl bring us into Csefar's camp. 
*•* Semp. Confufion ! I have fail'd of half my 

" purpofc ; 
^' Marcia, the charming Marcia's left behind. 

*' Well ! but though he tells us the half 
** purpofe he has fail'd of, he does not tell 

« 

** us the half that he has carrier!. But what 
^* docs he mean by 

^* Marcia, the charming Marcia-s left behind ? 

^^ He is now in he^ own houfe ; and we 
^* have neither feen her nor heard of her 

C c 4 * ** any 
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*' any where elfe fince the play began. 
" But now let us hear Syphax : 

*' What hinders then, but that you find her out, 
** And hurry her away by manly force ? 

*' But ^vhat does old Syphax mean by find- 
** ing her out ? They talk as if fhe were as 
" hard to be found as a hare in a frofly 
" morning. 

*' Setvp. But bow to gain admiflion ! 

*' Oh ! fhe is found out then, it feems, 

*^ But how to gain admiflion ! for accefs 

*' Is giv'n to none,' but Juba and her brothers. 

** But, raillery apart, why accefs to Juba ? 
** For he w^as owned and received as a lo- 
•' vcr neither by the father nor by the 
" daughter. Well ! but let that pafs. Sy- 
*' phax puts Semprpnius out of pain im- 
** mediately ; and, being a Numidian, a- 
** bounding in wiles, fupplies him wuth a 
" ftratagem for admiffion, that, I believe, 
*' is a non-pareille : 

** Sypb. Thou Ih alt have Juba's drefs, andjuba's 

'* guards ; 
" The doors will open when Numidia's prince 
** Seems to. appear before them. ^ 
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Semprpnius is, it fecms^ to pafs fo? 
^' Juba in fall day at Gate's houfe, where 
*^ they were both fo very well known, by 
^* having Juba's drefs and his guards ; as 
^* if one of the marfhals of France could 
f^ pafs for the duke of Bavaria, at noon- 
*^ day at Verfailles, by having his drefs 
f' and liyeries. But how does Syphax pf e- 
f * tend to help Sempronius to young Juba's 
*^ drefs ? Does he ferve him in a double 
^^ capacity, as general and mafter of his 
f wardrobe ? But why Juba's guards ?' 
^' For the devil of any guards has Juba 
" appeared with yet. Well ! though this 
^* is a niighty politick invention, yet, me- 
^* thinks, they might have done without 
f * it : for, fmce the advice that Syphaif 
1^ gaye to Sempronius was, 

f * To hurry her away by manly force, 

fvin my opinion, the fhorteft and likelieft 
5^ way of coming at the l^dy was by dcT 
^* molifhing, inftead of putting on an imr 
f ^ pertinent difguife to circumvent two or; 
*' three flayes. But Sempronius, it feems, 
^' is of another opinion. K[e extols to th§ 
f' fkies the invention of old Syphax ; .> 

**■ ■Sem/>. Heavens ! what a thought was there ! 

^.* Now, 
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Now, I appeal to the reader, if I have 
not been as good as my word. Did I not 
^* tell him, that I wguld lay before him a 
" very wife fcene ? 

•* But now let us lay before the reader 
" that part of the fcenery of th« Fourth 
** ASk, which rfjay# fhew the abfurdities- 
** which the author has run intOj through 
♦* the indifcre^t obfervancc of the Unity 
?• of Plape, I do not remen^ber that Ari-* 
•^ ^otle has faid any thing exprefsly con-? 
•* Cerning the Unity of Pluce; 'Xis true, 
^* implicitly he has faid enough in the rules 
!* which lie has laid down for- the Chorus^ 
?^ For, by making the Chorus an elTential 
** part of Tragedy; and by |>ringing it on 
^* the ftage imme<iiately after the opening 
^* of the fcene, and retjaining |t th^re till 
^* the very cataftrophe, he has fo deter-, 
V mined and fixed the place of aiSliqn, that 
^* it was impofiible for an author on the 
^* Grecian ftage to break through that 
?* unity/ I am of opinion, thjit if a moT. 
♦? dern tragick poet can preferve the unity 
•* of place, Without deftroying the proba- 
f* bility of tlie incidents, 'tis always belt 
f ^ for him to dp it ; becaufc, by the pre- 

" ferviiig 
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•^ ferving of that unity, as we have taken 
^* notice above, he adds grace, and clean- 
^' ncfs, and coinelinefs, to the reprefen-? 
*• tation. But fince there are no exprefs 
f ^ rules about it, and we are under no com^ 
" pulfipn ^to keep it, finqe we have no 
^^ chorus as the Ghrecian poet had ; if it 
f* cannot be preferved, without rendering 
*^ the greater part of the incidents unre^^- 
** fonable and abfurd, and perhaps fome^ 
>^ times moiiftrouS| 'tis certaij^ly better tq 
f^ break it. 

" Now comes bully Sempronius, comii? 
^* cally accoutred apd equipped with hi^ 

i^ Numidian drefs and his Numidian 

• • ■ • 

f* guards. Let the reader attend to him 
f * with all his ears : for the words of the 
f * wife are precious ; 

*^ Smp* The deer is lodg*d, Fvc track-d her tqi 
. ** her coverf. 

*^ Now I would fain know why this deer . 
^^ is faid to be lodged, fince we have not 
f^ heard one-word, fince the play began,' 
^* of her being at all out of harbour : and 
f * if we confider the difcourfe with which 
♦* (he atid Lucia begin the A61, we havd 
♦^ reafon to believe, ^hat they had hardly 
• . • **. been 
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** been talking; of fuch matters in the ftreet. 
^* However, to pleafure ^empronius, let 
•^ us fuppofe, for once, thg^t the deet is 
•' Jodged ; 

** The deer is lodged, Tve tracked her to her 
** covert. 

** If he had feen her in the open field, 
•*^ what occafion had he to track her, when 
^* he had fp many Numidian dogs at his 
•* heels, which, with one halloo, he might 
•* have fet upon her haunches ? If he did 
. not fee her in the open field, how could 

he poffibly tr^ck her ? If he had feen 
•* her in the ftreet, why did he. not fet 
** pppn her in the ftreet, fince through the 
^* ftreet ftie muft be carried at laft ? Now 
^* here, inftcad of having his thoughts 
•* upon his bufinefs, and upon the prefent 
^* danger ; inftead of meditating and con- 
** triving how he ftiall pafs with his mif-i 
** trcfs through the fouthern gate, v/hcre 
^ her brother Marcus i^ upon the. guard, 
^* and where he would pertainly prove an' 
*^ impediment to him, which is the Ro-- 
•* man word for the baggage ; inftead of 
^* doing this, Sempronius is .entelrtaining 
^* himfelf with whinnies ; 
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** Sempr. How will the young Numidian rave to 

*'fce 
•* His miftrefs loft ! If aught could glad my 

" foul, 
•* Beyond th' enjoyment of fo bright a prize, 
" 'Twould be to torture that young, gay Bar- 

" barian. 
•^ But hark ! what noife ? Death to my hopes ! 

" 'tis he, 
** *Tis Juba's felf ! There is but one way left ! 
He muft be murdcr'd, and a pafTage cut 
Through thofe his guards. 

" Pray, what are ' thofe his guards ?* 
** I thought at prefent, that Juba's guards 
*' had been Sempronius's tools, -^nd had 
" been cianghng after his heds, 

" But now let us fum up all thcfe ab* 
** furdities together. Sempronius goes at 
" noon-day, in Jqba's cloaths, and with 
** Juba*s guards, to Cato's palace, in or- 
" der to pafs for Juba, in a place where 
** they were both fo very well kno\yn : he 
" meets Juba there, and refolves to ixjur- 
" der him with his own guards. Upon 
^^ the guards appearing a little bafhful, 
** he threatens them : 

** Hah ! Daftards, do you tremble ! 

** Or ad like meo^ or by. yon az^re hoay'n ! 

.* " But 
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" But the guards ftill remaining reftive^ 
** Sempronius himfelf attacks Juba, while 
** each of the guards is rcprefenting Mr* 
** Spe£lator's fign of the Gaper, awed, ifc 
/* fecms, and terrified by Sempronius's* 
•* threats. Juba kills Sempronius, and 
;** takes his own army prifoners, and car- 
** ries them in triumph away to Cafo. 
** Now, I would fain know, if any part of 
•* Mr. Bayes*s tragedy is fo full of abfurdity 
** as this'? 

'. " Upon hearing the clalh of fwords, 
^* Lucia and Marcia come in. The quef- 
** tion is, why no men come in upon hear- 
*• ing the noife of fwords in the governor's 
•* hall ? Where was the governor himfelf? 
" Where was his guards ? Where were his 
*♦ fervants ? Such an attempt as this, fo 
•* near the perfon of a governor of a place 
** of war, was enough to alarm the whole 
** garrifon: and yet, for almoft half an hoilr 
** after Sempronius was killed, we find none 
•* of thofe appear, who- were the likelieft ih 
y the world to be alarmed ; and the ntoifc 
" of fwords is made to draw only two podr 
^ women '- thither, who were moft certain 
** to run away from it. Upon Lucia* and 
.f':Marcia's coming in, Luci^ appears in 

** all 
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" all the fymptoms of an hyfterical gcntle- 
" woman : 

*^ Luc. Sure ^twas the claih bf fwords ! my trou- 

" bled heart 
*' Is (o caft down, and funk amldft its forrows, 
'* It throbs with fear, and akes at every found ! 

" And immediately her old wliimfy returns 
** upon her ; 

" O Marcia, Ihould thy brothers, for my fake— 
*' I die away with horror at the thought. 

** She fancies that there can be no cutting- 
** of-throats, but it muft be for her. If this 
*' is tragical, I would fain know what k 
*^ comical. Well ! upon this they fpy the 
** body of Sempronius ; and Marcia, de- 
** luded by the habit, it feems, takes him 
*' for Juba ; for, fays fhe. 

" The face is muffled up within the garment. 

*' Now, how a man could fight, and 
" fall with his face muffled up in his gar- 
** ment, is, I think, a little hard to con- 
*' ceive ! Befides, Juba, before he killed 
*' him.,, knew him to be Sempronius. It 
^* was not by his garment that he knew 

*' this; it was. by his face then: bis face 

.... • 

** therefore was hot muffled. Upon feeing 

•^ " this 
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•* this man with his muffled face, Marcia 
** falls a- raving ; and, owning her paflion 
** for the fuppofed defun6t, begins to make 
•* his funeral oration. Upon which Juba 
*' enters liftening, I fuppofe on tip-toe: 
•* fpr I cannot imagine how any one can 
** enter lifteningj in any other pofture. I 
** would fain know how it came to pafs, 
" that during all this time he had fent no- 
** body, no, not fo .much as a candle-fnuf- 
** fer, to take away the dead body of Sem* 
" pronius. Well ! but let us regard him 
*' liftening. Having left his apprehenfion 
** behind him, he, at firft, applies what 
" Marcia fays to Sempronius. But finding 
" at laft, with much ado, that he himfelf 
" is the happy man, he quits his eve-dropr 
** ping, and difcovers hixfelf juft time 
*' enough to prevent his being cuckolded 
** by a dead man, of whom the moment 
" before he had appeared fo jealous ; and 
** greedily intercepts the blifs which was 
** fondly dcfigned for one w^ho could not 
" bfe the better for it. But here I muft alk 
*^ a queftion: how comes Juba to liften 

** here, who had not liftened before 

• 

** throughout the play ? Or, how comes 

"he 
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^ he to be the only pef fon of this tragedy 
•* who liftens, when love and treafon were 
*' fo often talked m fo publick a place as a 
*' hall ? I am afraid the author w-as driven 
** upon all thefe abfurdities only to intro- 
*• duce this miferable miftake of Marcia, 
** which, after all, is much bdow the dig- 
** nity of tragedy, as any thing is which is 
** the cff<^6t or refult of trick. 

" But Ifet us come to the fcfenery of the 
** Fifth A6t. Cato appears firft upon the 
** fcene, fitting in a thoughtful pofture ; 
** in his hand Plato* s treatife on the Im- 
•* mortality of the Soul, a drawn fword 
** on the table by him. Now let us confi- 
** der the place in which this fight is pre- 
•^ fented to us. The place, forfooth, is a 
** long hall. Let us fuppofe, that any one 
" fhould place himfelf in this pofture, in 
** the midft of one of our halls in London ; 
** that he fhould appear /o/usj in a fullen 
** pofture, a drawn fword on the table ty 
*' him ; in his hand Plato's treatife on the 
" Immortality of the Soul, tranflated lately 
** by Bernard Lintot : I defire the reade^f: 
** to coBfider, whether fuch a p^erfoh at 
" th]s would pafs^ with them who beheld 
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** him, for a great patriot^ a great pbilofcv 
" pher, or a general, or fome whimfical 
** perfon, who fancied himfelf all thefe ? 
** and whether the people, who belonged 
\' to' the family, would think that fuch a 
" perfon had adefign upon their midrifs or 
" his own ? 

"In (hort, that Cato fhould fit long 
** enough in the aforefaid poftnrc, in the 
*^ midft of this large haU, to read over 
" Plato's treatife on the Immortality of the 
" Soul, which is a lecRrure of two long 
" hours; that he ihould ; propofe to him* 
" felf to be private there upon that occa- 
\^ fion ; that he fhould be angry with his 
f ^ fon for intruding there ; then, that he 
" fhould leave this hall upon the pretence 
f * of fleep, give himfelf the mortal wound 
V in his bedchamber, and then be brought 
*Vback into that hall to ex;pire, purely ta 
** fhew his good . breeding, and fave his 
." friends the trouble of coming up to his 
."bedchamber ; all this appears to p^€ to 
," be improbable, incredible, impoffible.!* 
. Such is the^cenfure oif Dennis* There 
is, as Dryden exprefTes it, perhaps " too 
♦' much horfe-play, in his raillery ;!* ^ bait if 
i^isjefts arecoarie, his arguments are ftroflg. 
' ^ 5 ^ ^ Yet 
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Yet as we love better to be plqafeid thai^ 
be taught, Catods read, aad the critick i§ 
neglefted. 

Flufhed with confcioufnefs of thefe de-i 
teftions of abfurdity in the.condiuS:, he af- 
terwards attacked the fentiraents of Catp | 
but he then amufed himfelf with petty ca- 
vils and minute objedtions. 

Of Addifon*s fmaller poems, no parti- 
cular mention is neceflary ; they have little 
that can employ or require a critick. The 
parallel of the Princes and Gods, in his 
verfes to Kneller, is often happy, but is 
too well known to be quoted. 

His tranflations, fo far as I have com- 
pared them, want the exadlnefs of a fcho*. 
lar. That he underftood his authors can- 
not be doubted ; but his verfions will not 
teach others to underftand them, being too 
licentioufly paraphraftical. They are, 
however, for the moft part, fmooth and 
cafy ; and, what is the firft excellence of a 
-tranflator, fuch as may be read with plea^ 
fure by thofe who do not know the ori- 
ginals. 

His poetry is polifhed and pure ; the 
produ<9:ofa mind too judicious to com- 
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mit faults, but not fufficiently vigorous to 
attain excellence. He has fometimes a 
ftriking line, or a (hining paragraph ; but 
in thp whole he is warm rather than fervid, 
and (hews more dexterity than ftrength. 
He was however one of our earlieft exam- 
ples of corrc6tnefs. 

The verfification which he had learned 
from Dryden he debafed rather than re-r 
fined. His rhymes are often diffonant ; in 
his Georgick he admits broken lines. He 
ufes both triplets and alexandrines, but 
triplets more frequently in his tranflation 
than his other works. The mere ftrufturc 
of verfes fcems never to have engaged much 
©f his care. But his lines are very fmooth 
in Rofamond, and too fmooth in Cato. 

Addifon is now to be confidered as a cri- 
tick ; a name which the prefent generation, 
is fcarcely willing to allow him. His cri- 
ticifm is condemned as tentative or experi- 
mental, rather than fcientifick; and he ii 
confidered as deciding by tafte rather than 
by principles. 

It is not uncommon, for thofe who have, 
grown wife by the labour of others, to add 
a little of their own, and overlook their 

mailers. 
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jthafters. Addifon is now defpifed by fome 
who perhaps would never ^ have fcen his 
defe6ts, but by the lights which ht afforded 
them. That he atways wrote as he would 
think it neceflary to write now, cannot be 
affirmed ; his in(Vru£lions were fuch as the 
chara6ters of his readers made proper. 
That general knowledge which npw circu- 
lates in common talk, was in his time rarely 
to be found. Men not profeffing learning 
were not afliamed of ignorance ; and, in 
the female world, any acquaintance with 
books was diftinguifhed only to be een- 
flired. His purpofe was to infufc literary 
curiofity by gentle and unfufpe6ted con- 
veyance, into the gay, the idle, and the 
wealthy : he therefore prefented knowledge 
in the moft alluring form, not lofty and 
auftere, but acceflible and familiar. When 
he fhewed them their defe6ls, he fhewed 
them like wife that they might be eafily 
fupplied. His attempt fucceeded; enquiry 
was awakened, and comprehenfion ex- 
panded. An emulation of intelledtual ele- 
gance was excited, and from this time to 
our own life has been gradually exalted, 
and converfation purified and enlarged. 

D d 3 Dryden 
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Dryden had, not many years before, 
fcattered criticifm over his Prefaces with 
very little parfimony ; but though he fome-* 
times condefcended to be fomewhat fami^ 
liar,, his manner was in general too 
feholaftick for thofe who had yet their ru- 
diments to learn, and found it not eafy to 
underftand their matter. His obfervations 
were framed rather for thofe that were 
learning to write, than for thofe that read 
only to talk. 

An inftru6lor like Addifon was now 
wanting, whofe remarks being fuperficial 
might be eafily underftood, and being juft 
might prepare the mind for more attain- 
ments. Had he prefented Paradife Loji to 
the publick with all the pomp of fyftera 
and feverity of fcience, the criticil^ would 
perhaps have been admired, and the poem 
ftill have been negle6l:ed ; but by theblan- 
difhments of gentlenefs and facility, he 
has made Milton an univerfal favQurit6 
with whom readers of every clafs think it 
neceflary to be pleafed. 

He defcended now and then to lower 
difquifitions ; and by a ferious difplay of 
the beauties of Chevy -^Chafe expofed him- 

felf 
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felf to the ridicule of WagftafF, who be- 

flowed a like pompous character on "Tom 

Thumb ; and to the contempt of Dennis, 

who, confidering the fundamental pofition 

of his criticifm, that CA^vy- Ci6^ pleafes, 

and ought to pleafe^ becaufe it is natural, 

Obferves, ** that there is a way of deviating 

^* from nature, by bomb^ or tumour, 

*' which foars above nature, and enlarges 

*• images beyond their real bulk ; by affec- 

*• tation, which forfakes nature in queft of 

♦' fomething unfuitable ; and by imbecillity, 

** which degrades nature by fairitnefs and 

*' diminution, by obfcuringits appearances, 

♦^ and weakening its efFefts.** In Chevy ^ 

Chafe there is not much.of either bombafl; 

©r afFeftatiotf ; but there is chill and lifelefs 

imbecillity. Theftory cannot poffibly bd 

told in a manner that fhall ifiake Icfs imnr 

preffion ofi'the mind.. . ^ 

Before thfe profound obfervers of thd 

prefent race repofe too fecurely on the con-i 

fcioufnefs of their fuperiority to Addjfon, 

let them confider his Remarks on Ovid, iii 

wjiich may be found fpecimens of criticifm 

fufficiently fubtle and refined : let them 

perufe likewife his Effay^ on Wity and en 
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the Pleafures of Imagination^ in which he 
founds art on the bafe of nature, and 
draws the principles of invetttion from dif- 
pofitions inherent in the mind of man with 
(kill and elegance, fuch as his conteinnen 
will not eafily attain. 

As a defcriber of life and manners, he 
muft be allowed to ftand perhaps the firft 
of the* firft rank. His humour, which, as 
Steele obferves, is peculiar to himfelf, is fo 
happily difFufed as to give the grace of no- 
velty to domeftick fcenes and daily occur^ 
' rences. He never " outfteps the mod^fly 
^* of nature," nor raifes merriment or 
wonder by the violation of truth. His fi- 
gures neither divert by diftortion, nor 
amaze by aggravation. He copies life wit|j 
fo much fidelity, that he can be hardly 
faid to invent ; yet his exhibitions have ai^ 
air fo much original, that it is difficult to 
fuppofe them not merely the produ6t of 
imagination. - 

As a teacher of wifdom, he may be con- 
iidently followed. His religion has nothing 
in it enthufiaftick or fuperftitious ; he ap^ 
pears neither weakly credulous, nor wan- 
tonly fceptical ; his morality is neither dan^ 

I j|eroufly 
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gcrouflylax, nor impradlicably rigid. All 
the enchantment of fancy, and all the 
cogency of argument, are employed to re-* 
commend to the reader his real intereft, the 
care of pleafing the Author of his being* 
Truth is fhewn fometimes as the phantom 
of a vifion; fometimes appears half- veiled 
in an allegory ; fometimes attrafts regard 
in the robes of fancy; and fometimes 
fteps forth in the confidence of reafon# 
She wears a^ thoufand dreffes, and in all ia 
pleafing. 

Milie habet ornatus, miUe deccnter habet. 

His profe is the model of the middle 
ilyle; on grave fubjefts not formal, o^ 
light occafions not grovelling ; pure with* 
out fcrupulofity, and exa6t without appa- 
rent elaboration ; always equable, and al- 
ways eafy, without glowing words or 
pointed fentences. Addifon never deviates 
from his track to fnatch a grace ; he feeks 
no ambitious ornaments, and tries no ha- 
zardous innovations. His page is always 
luminous, but never blazes in unexpected 
fplendour. 

It was apparently his principal endea- 
Your to avoid all harlhnefs and feverity of 

di<5tion ; 
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di6tioii ; he is therefore fometimes vcrbofe 
In his tranfitions and conned:ions, and 
fometimes defcends too much to the lan- 
guage of converfation ; yet if his language 
had been lefs idiomatical, it might have 
loft fomewhat of its genuine Anglicifm; 
What he attempted, he performed; hei$ 
never feeble, and he did not wilh to be 
energetick; he is never rapid, and he 
never ftagnates. His fentences have neither 
amplitude, nor afFe6led brevity: his pe- 
riods, though not diligently rounded, are 
voluble and eafy. Whoever wilhes to at- i 
tain an Englifh ftyle, familiar biit not 
coarfe, and elegant but not oftentatious^ 
muft 'give his days and nights to the vo- 
lumes of Addifon. 
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JOHN HUGHES, the fon of a citizen in 
in London, and of Anne Burgcfs, of 
an ancient family in Wiltfhire, was born 
at Marlborough, July 29, 1677. He was 
educated at a private fchool ; and though 
his advances in literature are, in the Bio*' 
^raphidy very oftentatioufly difplayed, the 
name of his matter is fomewhat ungrate- 
fully concealed** 

At nineteen he drew the plan of a tra- 
gedy; and paraphrafed, rather too pro- 
fufely, the ode of Horace which begins 
^^ Integer Vitae." To poetry he added the 
fcience of mufick, in which he 4eems to 
. have attained confiderable Ikill, together 

* He was educated in a diiTentiiig aca<Iertiy, cf which the 
3Rev. Mr. Thomas Rowe was tutor; and was a fel ow-fliiden^ 
there with Dr. Iliac Watts, Mr. Samuel Say, and other pcr- 
fans of eminence. In tie ** Horae Lyricae** of Dr. Watts is a 
poem to the mcnQory of Mr. Re we. H. 

with 
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with the praftice of defign, or rudiments 
of painting. 

His ftudies did not withdraw him wholly 
fr9m bufinefs, nor did bufmefs hinder him 
from ftudy. He had a place in the office 
of ordnance; and was fecretary to feveral 
commiflions for purchafing lands neceflary 
to fecure the royal docks at (Chatham and 
Portfmouth ; yet found time to acquaint 
himfelf with modern languages. 

In 1697 he publifhed a poem on the 
Peace of Ryfwick: and in 1699 another 
|)iece, called The Court of Neptune^ on the 
return of king William, which he addrefled 
to Mr. Montague, the general patrdn of 
the followers of the Mufes, The f^mc year 
he produced a fong on the duke of Glou- 
cefter's birth-day. 

He did not confine himfelf to poetry, 
but cultivated other kinds of writing with 
great fuccefs 5 and about this time ftiewed 
his knowledge of human nattfre by an 
^jfay on the Fleafure of being deceived. In 
1702 he publifhed, on the death of king 
William,- a Piadarick. ode, called The 
Houfe ofNaJfau ; and wrote another para-- 
phrafe on the Qtium Divos of Horace^ 
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In 1 703 his ode on Mufick was performed 
5it Stationers H^l ; and he wrote afterwards 
fix cantatas, which were fet to mufick by 
thtTgreateft matter of that time, and feem 
intended to oppofe or exclude the Italiaa 
opera, an exotick and irrational entertain- 
ment, which has been always combated, 
jind always has prevailed. 

His reputation was now fo far advanced, 
that the publick began to pay reverence to 
his name ; and he was folicited to prefix 
a preface to the tranflation of Boccalini^ a 
writer whofe fatirical vein coft him hij 
life in Italy ; but who never, I believe, 
found many readers in this country, even 
though introduced by fuch powerful recom-- 
mendation. 

He tranflatcd Fojitenelle's Dialogues tf 
the Dead I and his verfion was perhaps 
read at that time, but is now negle6ted ; 
for by a book not neccflary, and owing ita 
reputation wholly to its turn of diftion, 
Jittle notice can be gained but from thofe 
.who can enjoy the graces of the originaL 
To the dialogues of Fontenelle he added 
two compofed by himfelf ; and, though 
not only an honett but a pious man, dedi«- 

cated 
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cated his work to the carl of Wharton. 
He judged fkilfuUy enough of his own in- 
tereft; for Wharton, when he went lord 
lieutenant to Ireland, offered to take 
Hughes with him, and eftablifti him ; but 
Hughes, having hopes or promifes, from 
another man in power, of fome provifion 
more fuitable to • his inclination, declined 
Wharton's offer, and obtained nothing 
from the other. 

He tranflated the Mtfer of Moliere, 
*v^hich he never offered to the ftage ; and 
occafionally amiifed himfelf with making 
verfions of favourite fcenes in other plays. 
Being now received as a wit among the 
wits, he paid his contributions to literary 
undertakings, and afTifted both the Tatler^ 
Spe&atory and Guardian. In 171 2 he 
tranflated Vertot's Hiflory of the Revolu- 
tion of Portugal ; produced an Ode to the 
Creator of the Worlds from the Fragments of 
Orpheus ; and brought upon the flage an 
iopera called Calypfo and Telemachusy in- 
tended to fhew that the Englifh lan- 
guage might be very happily adapted to 
mufick. This was impudently oppofed 
by thofe who were employed in the Italian 
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opera; and, what cannot be told without 
indignation, the intruders had fuch inter eft 
with the duke of Shrewfbury, then lord 
chamberlain, who had married an Italian^ 
as to *obtain an obftruftion of the profits, 
though not an inhibition of the perform- 
ance. 

There, was at this time a projeft formed 
by Tonfon for a tranflation pf the Pharfa^ 
lia^ by feveral hands; and Hughes eng- 
liflicd the tenth book. But this defign^ 
as muft pften happen where the concur- 
rence of many is neceflfary, fell to the 
ground ; and the whole work was after- 
wards performed by Rowe. 

His apquaintance with the great writers 
of his time appears to have been very ge- 
neral ; but of his intimacy with Addifon 
ther« is a r^arkable proof. It is told on 
good authotity, that Cato was finifhed and 
played by his perfuafion. It had long 
wapted the laft a6t, which he was defired 
by Addifon to fupply. If the requeft w^s' 
fincere, it proceeded frx>m an opinion, 
whatever it was, that did not laft long; 
for when Hughes came in a week to fliew 

him 
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him his firfl attampt, he found half an a^ 
written by Addifon himfelf. 

He afterwards publifhed the works of 
Spenfety with his Life, a Gloflary, and a 
Difcourfe on Allegorical Poetry j a -work 
for which he was well qualified as a judge 
of l;he beauties of writing, but perhaps 
wanted an^ antiquary^s knowledge of the 
obfelete words. He did not much revive 
the curiofity of the publiek; for near 
thirty years elapfed before his edition w^s 
reprinted. The fame year produced his 
Apollo and Daphne^ of which the fuccefs 
was very earneftly promoted by Steele, 
who, when the rage of party did not mif^ 
guide him, feems to have been a man^ of 
boundlefs benevolence. 

Hughes had hitherto fuffered the morti- 
fications of a narrow fortune ; but in 171 7 
the lord chancellor Cowper fet him at cafe, 
by making him fecretary to the commif- 
fions of the peace ; in whi<;h he afterwards, 
by a particular requeft, defired his fuccef- 
fbr lord Parker to continue him. He had 
now affluence; but fuch is human life, 
^hat he had it when his declining health 

could 
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could neither allow him long poiTeflion, 
nor quick enjoyment. 

His laft work was his tragedy, The 
Siege of IXamafcuSy after which a Siege be- 
came a popular title. This' play, which 
ftill continues on the ftage, and of which 
it is unneceflary to add a private voice to 
fuch continuance of approbation, is not 
a6t:ed or printed according to the author's 
original draught, or his fettled intention. 
He had made Phocyas apoftatize from his 
religion ; after which the abhorrence of 
Eudocia would have been reafonable, his 
mifery would have been juft, and the hor- 
rors of his repentance exemplary. The 
players, however, required that the guilt 
of Phocyas ihould terminate in defertion to 
the enemy ; and Hughes, unwilling that 
his relations fhould lofe the benefit of his 
work, complied with the alteration. 

He was now weak with a lingering con- 
fumption, and not able to attend the re- 
hearfal, yet was fo vigorous in his facul- 
ties, that only ten days before his death he 
wrote the dedication to his patron lord 
Cowper. On February 17, j 71 9-20, the 
play was reprefcnted, and the author died. 
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He lived to hear that it was well received ; 
but paid no regard to the intelligence, be- 
ing then wholly employed: in the medita- 
tions of a departing Chriftian. 

A man of his chara6ler was undoubtedly 
regretted ; and Steele devoted an effay, in 
tie paper called Tthe Theatre^ to the me- 
mory of his virtues. His life is -written .in 
the Biographia with fome degree of fa- 
vourable partiality ; and an account of 
him is prefixed to his works, by his rela- 
tion the late Mr. Duncombe, a man whofe 
blamelefs elegance deferved the fame re- 
fpcdt. , 

The charafter of his genius I fhall tran- 
fcribe from the correfpondence of Swift 
and Pope. 

" A month ago,*' fays Swift, " was 
*' fent me over, by a friend of mine, the 
*' works of John Hughes, Efquire. They 
^' are in profc and verfe. I never heard of 
**'the man in my life, yet I find your name 
*Vas a fubfcriber. He is too grave a poet 
'' for me ; and I think among the Medio- 
*' crijis in profe as well as verfe." 

To this Pope returns : '' To anfwer 

" your queftion as to Mr. Hughes '; what 

7 " he 
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** he wanted in genius, he made up as an 
*' honeft man ; but he was of the clafs you 
*^ think him." 

In Spence's ColIe6lions Pope is made to 
fpeak of him with ftill lefs rcfpe6t, as 
having no claim to poetical reputation but 
from his tragedy. 
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JOHN SHEFFIELD, defcended from 
a long feries of illuftriquj anceftors, was 
born in 1649, ^^^ ^^^ ^^ Edmund earl of 
Muglrave, whom died 1658. The young 
lord was put into the hands of a tutor, 
with who he was fo little fatisfied, that he 
got rid of him in a Ihort time, and at an 
age not exceeding twelve years, refolved 
to educate himfelf. Such a purpofe, formed 
at fuch an age, and fuccefsfuUy profecuted, 
delights as it is ftrange, and inftrudts as it 
is real. 

His literary acquifitions are more won- 
derful, as thofe years in which they are 
commonly made were fpent by him in the 
tumult of a military life, or the gaiety of 
a court. When war was declared againft 

the 
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the Dutch, he went at feventeen on-board 
the Ihip in which prince Rupert and the 
duke of Albemarle failed, with the com- 
mand of the fleet ; but by contrariety of 
winds they were reftrained from a6tion. 
His zeal for the king's fervice was recom- 
penfed by the command of one of the in- 
dependent troops of horfe, then raifed to 
proteft the coaft. 

Next year he received a fummons to par- 
liament, which, as he was then but eigh- 
teen years old, the earl of Northumberland 
ccnfured as at leaft indecent, and his ob- 
jedlion was allowed. He had a quarrel 
with the earl of Rochefter, which he has 
perhaps too oftentatioufly related, as Ro- 
chefter*s furviving filler, the lady Sand- 
wich, is faid to have told him with very 
fharp reproaches. 

When another Dutch war (1672) broke 
out, he went again a volunteer in the fhip 
which the celebrated lord OfTory com- 
manded ; and there made, as he relates, 
two curious remarks : 

^' I have obferved two things, which I 
" dare affirm, though not generally be- 
'' lieved. One was, that the wind of a 

E e 3 " can- 
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^' cannon bvillet, though flying never {q 
^* pear, js incapable of doing the. Iqaft 
** harmj and indeed, were it otherwife, 
'^\ no man ^bove deck would efcape. Thp 
** pther wqs, that a gre^t fhot may bQ 
*' foraetimes avoided, even as it flies, by 
*' changing one's ground a little ; for, 
•' when the wind fometimes hlew away the 
" fmoke, it was fo clear a fun-fhiny day, 
^' that we could eafily perceive the byllets 
" (that w^re half-fpcnt) fall into the war 
** ter, and from thence bound up again 
", among us, which gives fufficicnt tim^ 
*' for making a ftep or two on any fide ; 
•' though, ip fo fwift ^ motion, 'tis hard 
/' to judge well in what line the bullet 
*> comes, which, if miftaken, may by re- 
♦^ rpoying coil a inan his life, inftead of 
" faving it/' 

His behaviour was fo favourably repre- 
fented by lord Oflbry, that he was acj- 
v^nced to the command of the Katharine, 
the beft feco^d-rate fhip in the navy. 

He afterward sraifed a regiment of foot, 
and commanded it as colonel. The land- 
forces were fent afhore by prince Rupert ; 
and he lived in the camp very familiarly 

with 
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with Schomberg. He was tRen appoiilted 
colonel of -the old Holland regiment, to- 
gether with hi-s own, and had the proniife 
of' a ' garter, which he obtained in his 
twenty-fifth year. He was likewife made 
gentleman of the- bed-chamber. 

He afterwards went into the French fer- 
vice, to learn the art of war under Turenne, 
but ftaid only a fhort time. Being by the 
duke of Monmouth oppbfed in his preten- 
iions to the firft troop of horfe guards, he, 
in return, made Monmouth fufpedled by 
the duke of York. He was not long after, 
when the unluckly Monmouth fell into 
difgrace, recompenfed with the lieutenancy 
of Yorkshire and the government of Hull. 

Thus rapidly did he make his way both 
to military and civil honours and employ- 
ments ; yet, bufy as he was, he did not 
neg]c6t his ftudies, but at leaft cultivated 
poetry ; in which he muft have been early 
confidered as uncommonly lldlfiil, if it be 
true which is reported, that, when he was 
yet not twenty years old, his recommen- 
dation advanced Dryden to the laurel. 

The Moors having befieged Tangier, he 
was fent (1680) with two thoufand men to 
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its relief. Aftrange ftory is told of danger 
to which he was intentionally ^xpofed in a 
leaky fhip, to gratify fome refentful jea- 
loufy of t;he king, whofe health he there- 
fore would never permit at his table till he 
faw himfelf in a fafer place. His voyage, 
was profperouily performed in three weeks, 
and the Moors without a conteft retired 
before him. 

In this voyage he compofed the Vtjton ; a 
licentious poem, fuch as was fafliionable 
in thofe times, with little power of inven- 
tion or propriety of fentiment. 

At his return he found the king kind, 
who perhaps had never been angry ; and he 
continued a wit and a courtier as before. 

At the fucceflionof king James, to whom 
he was intimately known, and by whom he 
thought himfelf beloved, he naturally ex- 
pe6i:ed ftill brighter fun-(hine ; but all 
know how foon that reign began to gather 
clouds. His expe6tations were not difap- 
pointed ; he was immediately admitted 
into the privy- council, and made lord 
chamberlain. He accepted a place in^the 
high commiflion, without knowledge, as 
he declared after the Revolution^ of its 

illega- 
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illegality. Having few religious fcruples, 
he attended the king to mafs, and kneeled 
with the reft ; but had no difpenfation to 
receive the Romilh Faith, or to force it 
upon others ;'for when the priefts, encou- 
raged by his appearances of compliance, 
attempted to convert him, he told them, 
as Burnet has recorded, that he was wil- 
ling to receive inftru6lion, and that he had 
taken much pains to believe in God who 
made the world and all men in it ; but 
that he fhould not be eafily perfuaded t^at 
man was quits ^ and made God again* 

^pointed fentence is beftowed by fuc- 
ceflive tranfmiflion on the laft whom it 
will fit ; this cenfure of tranfubftantiation, 
whatever be its value, was uttered long ago 
by Anne Afkew, otie of the firft fuffercrs 
for the Proteftant Religion, who, in the 
time of Henry VIII. was tortured in the 
Tower ; concerning which there is reafon 
to wonder that it was not known to the 
Hiftorian of the Reformation. 

In the Revolution he acquiefced, though 

he did not promote it. There was once a 

defign of aflbciating him in the invitation 

of the prince of Orange ; but the earl of 

ii Shrewf- 
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Shrcwfbury difcouraged the atteiiipt, by 
declaring that Mulgrave would never coir- 
cur. This king William afterwards told 
iim, and afked what he would have done 
if the propofal had been made? " Sir/* 
iaid he, ^* I would have difcovered it to 
*^ the king, whom I then ferved." To 
which king William replied, " I eannot 
.** blame you/' 

Finding king James irremediably ex^ 
ci tided, he voted for the conjundtive for 
.♦vereignty, upon this principle, that -hfe 
thought the titles of the prince and his 
confort equal, and it would pleafe the 
prince their protediior to have a fhare in 
the fovereignty* This vote gratified king 
William ; yet, either by the king's dif- 
trnfl:, or his own difcontent, he lived fome 
years without employment. He looked 
on the king with malevolence, and, if 
ibis verfes or his profe may be credited, 
with contempt. He was, notwithftanding 
this averfion or indifference, made marquis 
of Normandy (1694), but ftill oppofed 
the court on fome important queftions ; 
yet at laft he was received into the cabinet 
council, with a penfipn of three thoiifapd 
ppund?. 
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• At the accefliion of queen Anne, whom 
Jie is faid to have courted when they were 
t)oth youngi he was highly favoured. Be^ 
fore her eororiation (1702) fhe macj^ him 
Jord privy feal, and foon after lord lieute* 
nant of the North Riding of Yorkfliire, 
He was then named commiflioner for treat- 
ing with the Scots about the Union ; and 
' wa$ made next year, firft, duke of Nor^ 
jnandy, and then <rf Buckinghamlhire, 
there being fufpe^led to be fomewhere a 
patent claim to the title Buckingham/ 

Soon after, becoming jealous of the duke 
of Marlborough, he refigned the' privy feal^ 
^n4 joined the difcontented Tories in a 
motion extremely offenfive to the queen, 
for' inviting the princefs Sophia to. En- 
gland. The queen courted him back with 
an offer no lefg than that of the chancelr 
lorfhip ; which he refufed. He now re^ 
tired from bufmefs, and built that houfe in 
the Park which is now the Queen's, upon 
ground granted by the Crown. 

When the miniftry was changed (i 710), 
he was made lord chamberlain of the houf- 
hold, and concurred in all tranfa6tions of 
that time, except that he endeavoured to 

prote6t 
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protedl the Catalans. After the queen's 
death, he became a conftant opponent of 
the court ; and, having no public bufmefs, 
is fuppofed to have amufed himfelf by wri- 
ting his two tragedies. He died February 
24, 1720-21. 

He was thrice married ; by his two firft 
wives he had no children ; by his third, 
who was the daughter of king James by 
the countefs of Dorchefter, and the widow 
of the earl of Anglefey, he had, befides 
other children that died early, a fon born 
in 1716, who died in 1735, and put an 
end to the ^line of SheflSeld. It is obfer- 
vable, that the duke*s three wives were all 
widows. The dutchefs died in 1 742. 

His charafter is not to be propofed as 
worthy of imitation. His religion he may 
be fuppofed to have learned from Hobbes ; 
and his morality was fuch as naturally pro- 
ceeds from loofe opinion. His fentiments 
with refpedt to women he picked up in the 
court of Charles ; and his principles con- 
cerning property were fuch as a gaming- 
table fup plies. He was cenfured as cove- 
tous, and has been defended by an inftance 
of inattention to his affairs,' as if a man 

might 
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might not^t once be corrupted by avarice 
and idlenefs. He is faid, however, to have 
had much tendernefs, and to have been 
very ready to apologife for his violences 
of paflion* 

He is introduced into this co]le6l:ion 
only as a poet ; and, if we credit the tefti- " 
mony of his contemporaries, he was a poet 
of no vulgar rank. But favour and flattpry 
are now at an end ; criticifm is no longer 
foftened by his bounties, or awed by his 
fplendor, and, being able to take a more 
fteady view, difcovers him to be a writer 
that fometimes glimmers, but rarely Ibines, 
feebly laborious, and at beft but pretty. 
His fongs are upon common topicks ; he 
hopes, and grieves, and repents, and de-» 
fpairs, and rejoices, like any other maker 
of little ftanzas ; to be great, he hardly 
tries ; to be gay, is hardly in his power. 

In his Effay on Satire he was always fup- 
pofed to have had the help of Dryden. 
His Eflay on Poetry i? the great work for 
which he w^s praifed by Rofcommon, 
Dryden, and Pope, and doubtlefs by many 
more whofe eulogies have periilied. 

Upon 
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Upon this piece he- appears tb have fet A 
high value ; for hfe was all his life-timef 
improving it by fucceflive revifals, fo that 
there is fcarcely any poem to be found of 
which the laft edition differs more from 
the firft. Amongft other changes, men- 
tion is made of fome compofitions of Dry- 
den, which were written after the firft ap- 
pearance of the Eflay. 

At the time when this work firft ap- 
peared, Milton's falpe was not yet fully 
eftablifhed, and therefore Taffo and Spen- 
fer were fet before him. The two laft lines 
were thefe. The Epic Poet, fays he^ 

Mud above Milton's lofty flights prevatil. 
Succeed where great Torquato, and where greater 
Spenfer fail. 

The laft line in fucceeding editions was 
iTiortened, and the order of names conti- 
nued ; but now Milton is at laft advanced 
to the higheft place, and the paifage thus 
adjufted : 

Muft above Taflb's lofty flights prevail. 
Succeed where Spenfer, and ev*n Milton fail. 

Amendments are feldom made without 
fome token of a rent : /oftjy does not fuit 
Taflb fo well as Milton. 

One 
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One celebrated line feems to be bor- 
rowed. The Effay calls a perfeft charatSter 

A faultlefs monfter which the world ne'er faw. 

Scaiiger, in his poems, terms \irg\\Jine labe 
monjirwn. Sheffield can fcarcely be fup- 
pofed to have read Scaliger's poetry, per- 
haps he found the words in a quotation. 

Of this Eflay, which Dryden has exalted 
fo highly, it may be juftly faid that the 
precepts are judicious, fomctimes new, and 
often happily exprefied ; but there are, 
after all the emendations, many weak lines, 
and fome ftrange appearances of negli- 
gence ; as, when he gives the laws of 
elegy, he infifts upon conne6lion and co- 
herence ; without which, fays he, 

'Tis epigram, 'tis 'point, *tis what you will j 
But not an elegy, nor writ with fkill, 
No Panegyrick, nor a Cooper's Hill. 

Who would not fuppofe that Waller's Pa- 
negyrick and Denham's Cooper's Hill were 
Elegies ? 

His vcrfes are often infipid ; but his me- 
moirs are lively and agreeable : he had the 
perfpicuity and elegance of an hiftorian, 
but not the fire and fancy of a poet. 

JEND OF THE SECOND VOLUME, 


